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We return our hearty thanks to Mr Montagu, as well for his 
very valuable edition of Lord Bacon’s W forks, as for the in- 
structive Life of the immortal author, contained in the last volume. 
We have much to say on the subject of this Life, and will often 
find ourselves obliged to dissent from the opinions of the bio- 
grapher. But about his merit as a collector of the materials 
out of which opinions are formed, there can be no dispute; and 
we readily acknowledge that we are in a great measure indebted 
to his minute and accurate researches for the means of refuting 
what we cannot but consider his errors. 

The labour which has been bestowed on this volume has been a 
labour of love. The writer is evidently enamoured of the subject. 


* Though we are quite aware that the unusual length of this article 
may be apt, notwithstanding the highly recommendatory nature of its 
sub ject, to startle some of our readers, we cannot bring ourselves to 
think it possible that there is any intelligent scholar, who, on perusal, 
could wish it shorter. Without shortening we could, no doubt, have 
divided it. ‘The intellectual repast might well furnish two plentiful 
courses. But this would have been contrary to our general practice ; 
and mere likely, we think, to disappoint than to gratify those we are 

most anxious to please. We therefore present it entire and at once, 
confident that we shall receive the thanks of the best class of readers 
| for doing so. 
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It fills his heart. It constantly overflows from his lips and his 
pen. ‘Those who are acquainted with the Courts in which Mr 
Montagu practises with so much ability and success, well know 
how often he enlivens the discussion of a point of law by citing 
some weighty aphorism, or some brilliant illustration, from the 1) 
Augmentis or the Novum Organum. ‘The Life before us doubtless 
owes much of its value to the honest and generous enthusiasm of 
the writer. This feeling has stimulated “his activity ; has sus- 
tained his perseverance; has called forth all his ingenuity and 
eloquence: but, on the other hand, we must frankly say that it 
has, to a great extent, perverted his judgment. 

We are by no means without sympathy for Mr Montagu even 
in what we consider as his weakness. There is senile any delu- 
sion which has a better claim to be indulgently treated than that 
under the influence of which a man ascribes every moral excel- 
lence to those who have left imperishable monuments of their 
genius. ‘Lhe causes of this error lie deep in the inmost recesses 
of human nature. We are all inclined to judge of others as we 
find them. Our estimate of a character always depends much 
on the manner in which that character affects our own interests 
and passions. We find it difficult to think well of those by whom 
we are thwarted or depressed ; and we are ready to admit every 
excuse for the vices ~f those who are useful or agreeable to us. 
This is, we believe, one of those illusions to which the whole 
human race is subject, and which expe rience and reflection can 
only partially remove. It is, in the phraseology of Bacon, one 
of the édola tribus. Hence it is, that the moral character of a man 
eminent in letters, or in the fine arts, is treated,—often by con- 
temporaries, almost always by posterity,—with extraordinary 
tenderness. ‘lhe world derives pleasure and advantage from the 
performances of such aman. ‘The number of those who suffer 
by his personal vices is small, even in his own time, when com- 
pared with the number of those to whom his talents are a source 
of gratification. In a tew years all those whom he has injured 
disappear. But his works remain, and are a source of delight to 
millions. ‘The genius of Sallust is still with us. But the Nu- 
midians whom he plundered, and the unfortunate husbands who 
caught him in their houses at unscasonable hours, are forgotten. 
We suffer ourselves to be delighted by the keenness of Claren- 
don’s observation, and by the sober majesty of his style, till we 
forget the oppressor and ‘the bigot in the historian. Falstaff and 
Tom Jones have survived the gamekeepers whom Shakspeare 
cudgelled, and the landladies whom Fielding bilked. A great 
writer is the friend and benefactor of his readers; and they can- 
not but judge of him under the deluding influence of friendship 
and gratitude. We all know how unwilling we are to admit the 
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truth of any disgraceful story about a person whose society we 
like, and from whom we have received favours,—how long we 
struggle against evidence,—how fondly, when the facts cannot 
be disputed, we cling to the hope that there may be some expla- 
nation or some extenuating circumstance with which we are un- 
acquainted, Just such is the feeling which a man of liberal 
education naturally entertains tow: ards the great minds of former 
ages. ‘lhe debt which he owes to them is incalculable. ‘The 

hav e guided him to truth. ‘They have filled his mind with noble 
and graceful images. They have stood by him in all vicissitudes 
—-comforters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in solitude. 
These friendships are exposed to no danger from the occurrences 
by which other attachments are weakened or dissolved. Time 
glides by; fortune is inconstant; tempers are soured; bonds 
which seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by 
emulation, or by caprice. But no such cause ean affect the,silent 
converse which we hold with the highest of human intellects. 
That placid intercourse is disturbed by no jealousies or resent- 
ments. ‘These are the old friends who are never seen with new 
faces, who are the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory and 
in obscurity. With the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead 
there is no change. Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is never 
petulant. Demosthenes never comes unseasonably. Dante never 
stays too long. No difference of political opinion can alienate 
Cicero. No he ‘resy can excite the horror of Bossuet. 

Nothing, then, can be more natural than that a person of sensibi- 
lity and imagination should entertain a respectful and affectionate 
feeling towards those great men with whose mjnds he holds daily 
communion. Yet nothing can be more certain than that such 
men have not always deserved, in their own persons, to be re- 
garded with respect or affection. Some writers, whose works 
will continue to instruct and delight mankind to the remotest 
ages, have been placed in such situations, that their actions and 
motives are as well known to us as the actions and motives of 
one human being can be known to another; and unhappily their 
conduct has not ‘alw ays been such as an impartial judge can con- 
template with approbation. But the fanaticism of the devout 
worshipper of genius is proof against all evidence and all argu- 
ment. ‘The character of his idol is matter of faith ; and the pro- 
vince of faith is not to be invaded by reason. He maintains his 
superstition with a credulity as boundless, and a zeal as unscru- 
pulous, as can be found in the most ardent partisans of religious or 
political factions. ‘The most overwhelming proofs are rejected ; 
the plainest rules of morality are explained away ; extensive and 
important portions of history are completely distorted—the en- 
thusiast misrepresents facts with all the effrontery of an advocate, 
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and confounds right and wrong with all the dexterity of a Jesuit 
—and all this only in order that some man who has been in his 
grave for ages may have a fairer character than he deserves. 
Middleton’s * Life of Cicero’ is a striking instance of the influ- 
ence of this sort of partiality. Never was there a character 
which it was easier to read than that of Cicero. Never was there 
a mind keener or more critical than that of Middleton. lad the 
Doctor brought to the examination of his favourite statesman’s 
conduct but a very small part of the acuteness and severity which 
he display ed when he was engaged in investigating the high pre- 
tensions of Kpiphanius and “Justin Martyr, he could not have 
failed to produce a most valuable history of a most interesting 
portion of time. But this most ingenious and learned man, 
though 
‘So wary held and wise 
That, as ‘twas said, he scarce received 
For gospel what the church believed,’ 


had a superstition of his own. The great Iconoclast was himself 


an idolator. The great dvvocata del Diavolo, white he disputed, 
with no small ability, the claims of C yprian and Athanasius to a 
place in the ¢ ‘alendar, was himself composing a lying legend in 
honour of St Tully! He was holding up as a mode! of every 
virtue a man whose talents and ac quirements, indeed, can never be 
too highly extolled, and who was by no means destitute of amiable 
qualities, but whose whole soul was under the dominion of a 
girlish vanity, and a craven fear. Actions for which Cicero him- 
self, the most cloquent and skilful of advocates, could = 
no excuse,—actions which in his confidential correspondence he 
mentioned with remorse and shame,—are represented by hi s ‘a 
grapher as wise, virtuous, heroic. ‘Phe whole history of that 
great revolution which overthrew the Roman aristocracy, the 
whole state of parties,—the character of every public man,—is 
elaborately misrepresented, in order to make out something 
which may look like a defence of one most cloquent and accom- 
plished ‘Trimmer. 


The volume before us reminds us now and then of the * Life of 


Cicero. But there is this marked difference. Dr Middleton 
evidently had an uneasy consciousness of the weakness of his 
cause, and therefore resorted to the most disingenuous shifts,— 
to unpardonable distortions and suppressions of facts. Mr Mon- 
tagu’s faith is sincere and implicit. He practises no trickery. 
He conceals nothing. He puts the facts before us in the full 
confidence that they will produce on our minds the effect which 
they have produced on his own. It is not till he comes to reason 
from facts to motives that his partiality shows itself ; and then he 
leaves Middleton himself far behind. His work proceeds on the 
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igen, 8 that Bacon was an eminently virtuous man. Irom 
the tree Mr Montagu judges of the fruit. He is forced to relate 
many actions, which, if any man but Bacon had committed them, 
nobody would have dreamed of defending,—actions which are 
read ily and completely explained by supposing Bacon to have 
been a man whose principles were not strict, and whose spirit was 
not high,--actions which can be explained in no other way, 
without resorting to some grotesque hypothesis for which there 
is not a tittle of evidence. But any hypothesis is, in Mr Mon- 
tagu’s opinion, more probable than that his hero should ever have 
done any thine very wrong. 

‘This mode of defending Bacon seems to us by no means 
Baconinn. To take a man’s character for granted, and then 
from his character to infer the moral quality of all his actions, is 
surely a process the very reverse of that which is recommended 
in the Novem Organum. Nothing, we are sure, could have led 
Mr Montagu to de part so far from his master’s precepts, except 
zeal for his master’s honour. We shall follow a different course. 
We shall attempt, with the valuable assistance which Mr Mon- 
tavgu has afforded us, to frame such an account of Bacon’s life 
as may enable our readers correctly to estimate his character. 

lt is hardly necessary to say that Francis Bacon was the son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who held the great seal of ingland 
during the first twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth. ‘The 
ther has been thrown into shade by that of the son. 
But Sir Nicholas was no ordinary man. He be longed to a set 
of men whom i it is easier to deseribe collectively than se *parately 5 
Whose minds were formed by one system of discipline ; who be- 
li mged to one rank in socie ty, to one university, to one party, to 
one sect, to one administration ; and who resembled each other so 
much in talents, in opinions, in habits, in fortunes, that one cha- 
racter, we had almost said one life, may, toa considerable extent, 
serve for them all. 

‘They were the first generation of statesmen by profession that 
england produced. Before their time the division of labour had, 
in this respect, been very imperfect. ‘Those who had directed 
public affairs had been, with few exceptions, warriors or priests ; 
warriors whose rude courage was neither guided by science nor 

softened by humanity, —priests whose learning and abilities were 
habitually devoted to the defence of tyranny and imposture. 
‘The Hotspurs, the Nevilles, the Cliffords, —rough, illiterate, and 
unreflecting,—brong ht to the council board the fierc e and imperious 
disposition which they had acquired amidst the tumult of preda- 
tory war, or in the gloomy repose of the garrisoned and moated 
castle. On the other side was the calm and subtle prelate,— 
versed in all that was then considered as learning,—trained in 


fame of the fa 
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the Schools to manage words, and in the Confessional to manage 
hearts,—seldom superstitious, but skilful in practising on the 
superstition of others,—false as it was natural that a man should 
be whose profession imposed on all who were not saints, the ne- 
cessity of being hypocrites,—selfish as it was natural that a man 
should be who could form no domestic ties, and cherish no hope 
of legitimate posterity,—more attached to his order than to his 
country, and guiding the politics of England with a constant 
side glance at Rome. But the increase of wealth, the progress 
of knowledge, and the reformation of religion produced a great 
change. ‘The nobles ceased to be military chieftains; the priests 
ceased to possess a monopoly of learning; and a new and 
markable species of politicians appeared. 

These men came from neither of the classes which had, till 
then, almost exclusively furnished ministers of state. They were 
all laymen; yet they were all men of learning, and they were all 
men of peace. ‘T hey were not members of the aristocracy. ‘They 
inherited no titles, no large domains, no armies of retainers, no forti- 
fied castles. Yet they were not low men, such as those whom 
princes, jealous of the power of a nobility, have sometimes raised 
from forges, and cobblers’ stalls, to the highest situations. "They 
were all gentle men by birth. They had all received a liberal educa- 
tion. It isa remarkable fact that the y were all members of the same 
university. ‘The two great national seats of learning had even then 
acquired the characters which they still retain, In intellectual 
activity, and in readiness to admit improvements, the superiority 
was then, as it has ever since been, on the side of the less ancient 
and splendid institution. Cambridge had the honour of educating 
those celebrated Protestant Bishops: whom Oxford had the honour 
of burning ; and at Cambridge were formed the minds of all those 
statesmen to whom chiefly is to be attributed the secure establish- 
ment of the reformed religion in the north of Europe. 

statesmen of rage we speak passed their youth surround- 
ed by the incessant din of theological controversy. Opinions 
were still in a state of chaotic ee. intermingling, separating, 
advancing, receding. Sometimes the stubborn bigo try of the Con- 
servatives seemed likely to prevail. ‘Then the impetuous onset of 
the Reformers for a moment earried all before it. Then again the 
resisting mass made a despe rate stand, arrested the movement, and 
foreed it slowly back. The vacillation whichat that time appeared 
in English legislatio n, and which i it has been the fashion to attribute 
to the caprice and to the power of one or two individuals, was truly 
a national vacillation. It was not only in the mind of Henry that 
the new theology obtained the ascendant at one time, and that the 
lessons of the nurse and of the priest regained their influence at ano- 
ther. It was not only in the House of ‘Tudor that the husband was 
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exasperated by the opposition of the wife,—that the son dissented 
from the opinions of the father,—that the brother persecuted the 
sister,—that one sister persecuted another. ‘The principles of 
Conservation and Reform carried on their warfare in every part of 
society,—in every congregation, in every school of learning, round 
the hearth of every private family, in the recesses of every re- 
flecting mind. 

It was in the midst of this ferment that the minds of the per- 
sous whom we are describing were developed. They were born 
Reformers. ‘They belonged by nature to that order of men who 
always form the front ranks i in the great intellectual progress. 
They were, therefore, one and all, Protestants. In religious mat- 
ters, however, though there is no reason to doubt that they were 
sincere, they were by no means zealous. None of them chose to 
run the smallest pe srsonal risk during the reign of Mary. None 
of them favoured the unhappy, attempt of Northumberland in 
favour of his daughter-in-law. None of them shared in the des- 
perate councils of Wyatt. They — to have business on 
the Continent; or, if they staid in England, they heard Mass 
and kept Lent with great Den Whi en ees dark and peril- 
ous years had gone ‘by, and when the crown had descended to a 
new sovereign, they took the lead in the reformation of the 
Church. But they proceeded not with the impetuosity of theo- 
logians, but with the calm determination of statesmen. ‘They 
acted, not like men who considered the Romish worship as a sys- 
tem too offensive to God, and too destructive of souls to be tole- 
rated for an hour; but like men who regarded the points in dis- 
pute among Christians, as in themselves unimportant; and who 
were not restrained by any seruple of conscience from professing, 
as they had before professed, the Catholic faith of Mary, the 
Protestant faith of Mdward, or any of the numerous intermediate 
combinations which the caprice of Henry, and the temporizing 
policy of Cranmer, had formed out of the doctrines of both the 
hostile parties. ‘They took a deliberate view of the state of their 
own country and of the Continent. They satisfied themselves as 
to the leaning of the public mind; and they chose their side. 
‘They placed themselves at the hood of the Protestants of 
["urope, and staked all their fame and fortunes on the success of 
their party. 

It is needless to relate how dexterously, how resolutely, how 
gloriously they directed the polities of England during the 
eventful years which f they succeeded in uniting 





their friends and cneilon shale enemics,—how they humbled 
the pride of Philip,—how they backed the unconquerab le spirit 


of Coligni,—how they rescued Holland trom tyranny,—how they 
founded the maritime greatness of their country,—how they out- 
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witted the artful politicians of Italy, and tamed the ferocious 
chieftains of Scotland. It isimpossible to deny that they committed 
many acts which would justly bring on a statesman ‘of our time 
censures of the most serious kind. But, when we consider the 
state of morality in their age, and the unscrupulous anes ‘ter of 
the adversaries against whom they had to contend, we are forced 
to admit, that it is not without reason that their names are still 
held in veneration by their countrymen. 

There were, doubtiess, many diversities in their intellectual 
and moral character. But there was a strong family likeness. 
The constitution of their minds was remarkably sound. No 
particular faculty was pre-eminently developed; but manly 
health and vigour were equally diffused through the whole. 
They were men of letters. Their minds were by nature and by 
exercise well-fashioned for speculative pursuits. It was by cir- 
cumstances rather than by any strong bias of inclination, that 
they were led to take a prominent part in active life. In active 
life, however, no men could be more perfectly free from the 
faults of mere theorists and pedants. No men observed more 
accurately the signs of the times. No men had a greater prac- 
tical acquaintance with human nature. ‘Their policy was gene- 
rally characterised rather by vigilance, by moderation, and by 
firmness, than by invention, or by the spirit of enterprise. 

They spoke and wrote in a manner worthy of their excellent 
sense. ‘Their eloquence was less copious and less ingenious, but 
far purer and more manly than that of the succeeding generation. 
It was the eloquence of men who had lived with the first Trans- 
lators of the Bible, and with the authors of the Book of Common 
Prayer. It was luminous, dignified, solid, and very slightly 
tainted with that affectation which deformed the style of the 
ablest men of the next age. If, as sometimes chanced, they 
were under the necessity of taking a part in those theological 
controversies on which the dearest interests of kingdoms were 
then staked, they acquitted themselves as if their whole lives 
had been passed in the Schools and the Convocation. 

There was something in the temper of these celebrated men 
which secured them against the proverbial inconstancy both of 
the court and of the multitude. No intrigue, no combination of 
rivals, could deprive them of the confidence of their Sovereign. 
No parliament attacked their influence. No mob coupled their 
names with any odious grievance. Their power ended only with 
their lives. In this respect, their fate presents a most remarkable 
contrast to that of the enterprising and briliiaut politicians of the 
preceding, and of the succeeding generation. Burleigh was mi- 
nister during forty years. Sir Nicholas Bacon held the great 
seal more than tw enty years. Sir Thomas Smith was Secretary 
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of State eighteen years ;—Sir Francis Walsingham about as long. 
They all died in office, it inthe full enjoyment of public respect 
and ‘royal favour. Far different had been the fate of Wolsey, 
Cromwell, Norfolk, Somerset, and ee Kar dif- 
ferent also was the fate of Essex, of Raleigh, and of the still 
more illustrious man whose life we propose to consider. 

‘The explanation of this circumstance is perhaps contained in 
the motto which Sir Nicholas Bacon inscribed over the entrance 

his hall at Gorhambury, = divcria firma. ‘This maxim 
was constantly borne in mind by himself and his colleagues. 
ihey were more solicitous to he ‘the foundations of their power 
deep, than to raise the structure to a conspicuous but insecure 
height. None of them aepires d to be sole Minister. None of 
them provoked envy by an ostentatious display of wealth and 
influe nce. None of them affected to outshine the ancient aristo- 
cracy of the kingdom. ‘They were free from that childish love 
of titles which characterised the successful courtiers of the ge- 
neration which preceded them, and that which followed them. 
As to money, none of them could, in that age, justly be consider- 
ed as rapacious. Some of them would, even in our time, deserve 
the praise of eminent disinterestedness. ‘Their fidelity to the 
State was incorruptible. ‘Their private morals were without 
stain. ‘Their households were sober and well governed. 

Among these statesmen Sir Nicholas Bacon was generally 
considered as ranking next to Burleigh. He was called by 
Camden, ¢ Sacris conciliis alterum columen; and by George 
Buchanan, 

‘Diu Britannici 
Regni secundum columen.’ 


‘The second wife of Sir Nicholas, and the mother of Francis 
Bacon, was Anne, one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke,— 
a man of distinguis hed learning who had been tutor to Edward 
the Sixth. Sir Anthony had paid considerable attention to the 
education of his daughters, and lived to see them all splendidly 
and happily married. Their classical acquirements made them 
conspicuous even among the women of fashion of that age. 
Katherine, who became Lady Killigrew, wrote Latin Hexa- 
meters and Pentameters which would appear with credit in the 
Muse Etonenses. Mildred, the wife of Lord Burleigh, was 
described by Roger Ascham as the best Greek scholar among 
the young women of England, Lady Jane Grey always ex- 

cepted. \nne, the mother of Francis Bacon, was distinguished 
both as a linguist and as a theologian. She corresponded in 
Greek with Bishop Jewel, and translated his Apologia from the 
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Latin, so correctly that neither he nor Archbishop Parker 
could suggest a single alteration.” She also translated a series of 
sermons on fate and free-will from the — of Bernardo 
Ochino. ‘This fact is the more curious, as Ochino was one of 
that small and audacious band of Italian i Snowing aie 
tized alike by Wittenberg, by Geneva, by Zurich, and by Rome, 
—from which the Socinian sect deduces its origin. 

Lady Bacon was doubtless a lady of highly cultivated mind 
after the fashion of her awe. But we must not suffer ourselves 
to be deluded into the belief, that she and her sisters were more 
accomplished women than many who are now living. On this 
subject there is, we think, much misapprehension. We have 
often heard men who wish, as almost all men of sense wish, 
that women should be highly educated, speak with rapture of the 
English ladies of the si ixteenth century, and lament that they 


can find no modern damsel resembling those fair pupils of \scham 


: 7s 
and Aylmer who compared, over their embroidery, the styles of 
Isocrates and Lysias, and who, while the Horns were sounding 


and the Dogs in full cry, sat in the lonely a with eyes rivet- 
ted to that immortal page which tells how meekly and bravely 


the first great martyr of intellectual liberty took the cup from his 
weeping gaoler. But surely these complai nts have very little 
foundation. We would by no means disparage the ladies of the 
sixteenth century or their pursuits. But we conceive that those 
who extol them at the expense of the women of our time forget 


one very obvious and very important cireumstanee. In the 





reign of ‘He mnry the | Kighth, and Edward the Sixth, a person who 
did not read Greek and Latin could read nothing, or next to no- 
thing. ‘The Itali in was the only modern language which pos- 
sessed any thing that could be called a literature. \ll the 
valuable books then extant in all the vernacular dialects of Eu- 


rope would hardly have filled a single shelf. ka _ id did not 
yet possess Shi ukspeare’s plays, and the Fairy Queen; nor France 
Montaigne’s [ssays; nor Spain Don Quixote. In! oki leasenuai 
a well-furnished libr: ry, how few English or French books can 
we find which were extant when Lady Jane Gray and Queen 
Klizabeth received their education. Coenen r, Gower, [roissart, 
Comines, Rabelais, nearly complete the list. It was therefore 
absolutely necessary that a woman should be uneducated or 
‘lassically educated. Indeed, without a knowledge of one of the 


ancient languages no person could then have any clear notion of 


what was passing in the political, the literary, or the religious 


Strype’s Life of Parker. 
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world. The Latin was in the sixteenth century all and more 
than all than the French was in the eighteenth. It was the lan- 
wuave of Courts as well of the Schools. It was the language of 
diplomacy ; it was the language of theological and political con- 
troversy. Being a fixed language, while the living languages 
were in a sti te of fluctuation, —being universally known to the 
learned and the polite,—it was employed by almost every writer 
who aspired to a wide and durable reputation. A person who was 
ignorant of it was shut out from all acquaintance,—not merely 
with Cicero and Virgil,—not merely with heavy treatises on canon- 
law and school divinity, —but with the most interesting memoirs, 
state papers, and pi amphle ts of his own time;—nay, even with the 
most admired poetry and the most popular squibs ‘which appeared 
on the fleeting topics of the day,—with Buchanan’s compliment- 
ary verses, with Erasmus’s dialogues, with Hutten’s epistles. 
‘This is no longer the case. All political and religious contro- 
versy is now conducted in the modern languages. The ancient 
tongues are used only in comments on the ancient writers. ‘The 
great productions of Athenian and Roman genius are indeed still 
what they were. But though their positive value is unchanged, 
their relative value, when compared with the whole mass of men- 
tal wealth possessed by mankind, has been constantly falling. 
‘hey were the intellectual all of our ancestors. They are but a 
part of our treasures. Over what tra gedy could Lady Jane Gray 
have wept—over what comedy could she have smiled, if the 
ancient dramatists had not been in her library ? A medenn reader 
can make shift without C&dipus and Medea, while he possesses 
Othello and Hamlet. If he knows nothing of Pyrgopolynices 
and Thraso, he is familiar with Bobadil, ond Bessus, and Pistol, 
and Parolles. If he cannot enjoy the delicious irony of Plato, he 
may find some compensation in that of Pascal. If he is shut out 
from Nephelococeygia, he may take refuge in Lilliput. We are 
guilty, we hope, of no irreverence towards those great nations to 
which the human race owes art, science, taste, oivil and intellect- 
ual freedom, when we say, that the stock bequeathed by them to 
us has been so carefully improved that the accumulated interest 
now exeeeds the principal. We believe that the books which 
have been written in the languages of western Europe, during the 
last two hundred and fifty years, are of greater value than all the 
books, which at the beginning o of that period were extant in the 
world. With the modern languages of Europe, English women 
are at least as well acquainted as English men. When, therefore, 
we compare the acquirements of Lady Jane Gray and those of 
an accomplished young woman of our own time, we have no 
hesitation in awarding the superiority to the latter. We hope 
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that our readers will pardon this digression. It is long; but it 
can hardly be called unseasonable, if it tends to convince them 
that they are mistaken in thinking that their great-great grand- 
perior women to their sisters and their wives. 
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speculations on the art of legerdemain, a subject which, as 


Professor Dugald Stewart cies most justly observed, merits much 


more attention from philosophers than it has ever received. ‘These 
are trifles. But the eminence which Bacon afterwards attained 
renders them interesting, 

In the thirteenth year ol hi age he was entered at ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ‘That celebrated school of learning enjoyed 
the peculiar favour of the Lord Treasurer, and the Lord Keeper; 


and acknowledged the advantages which it derived from their 
patronage in a public letter which bears date just a month after 
the admission of Irancis Bacon. ‘The master was Whitgift, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canter! ury, a narrow-minded, mean, 
and tyrannical priest, who gained power by servility and adula- 


tion, and employed i it in persecuting vith j in npartial ¢ cruelty those 
who agreed with Calvin about Church Governn 1ent, and those 
who diifered from Calvin touching the doctrine of reprobation. 
He was now ina ts alis state—putting off the worm and putting 


on the dragon-fly—a kind of intermediate grub between syco- 


phant and oppressor. He was indemnifying himself for the court 
which he found it expedient to pay to the Ministe ‘rs by exercising 
much petty tyranny within his own college. It woul d be unjust, 
however, to deny him the praise of having rendered about this 
time one Mowe Mer service to letters. He stood up manfully 
against those who wished to make Trinity College a mere ap- 
pendage to Westminster school, and by this act—the only good 


act, as far as we remember of his long public life,—he saved the 


* Strype’s Life of Whitgift. 
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noblest place of education in England from the degrading fate of 
King’s College and New C ollege. 

It has often been said that Bacon, while still at college, 
planned that great intellectual revolution with which his name is 
inseparably connected. ‘The evidence on this subject, however, 
is hardly sufficient to prove what is in itself so improbable as that 
any definite scheme of that kind should have been so early formed, 
even by so powerful and active a mind. But it is certain that 
after a residence of three years at Cambridge, Bacon departed, 
carrying with him a profound contempt for the course of study 
pursued there; a fixed conviction that the system of academic 
education in KE a md was radically vicious ; a just scorn for the 
trifles on which the followers of Aristotle had wasted their powers, 
= no great reverence for Aristotle himself. 

1 his sixteenth year he visited Paris, and resided there for 
some time, under the care of Sir Amias Paulet, Elizabeth’s minister 
at the I’rench court, and one of the ablest and most upright of the 
many valuable servants whom she e mploy ed. France was at that 
time in a deplorable state of agitation. ‘The Huguenots and the 
Catholics were mustering alli their force for the fiercest and most 
protrac ‘ted of their many struggles; while the Prince, whose duty 
it was to protect and to restrain both, had by his vices and follies 
degraded himself so deeply that he had no authority over either. 
Bacon, however, made a tour through several provinces, and ap- 
pears to have pas sed some time at Poitiers. We have abundant 
proof that during his stay on the Continent he did not neglect lite- 
rary and scientifie pursuits. But his attention seems to have been 
chiefly directed to statistics and diplomacy. It was at this time 

that he wrote those Notes on the State of urope which are printed 

in his works. ile studied the principles of the art of deciphering 
with great interest; and invented one cipher s 0 ingenious that, 
many years later, he thought it deserving of a place in the De 
Augmentis. In February, 1580, while engaged in these pursuits, 
he received intelligence of the almost sudden death of his f father, 
and instantly 1 returned to England. 

His prospects were greatly overcast by this event. He was 
most desirous to obtain a provision which might enable him to 
devote himself to literature and politics. He applied to the Go- 
vernment, and it seems strange that he should have applied in 
vain. Tis wishes were moderate. His hereditary claims on the 
administration were great. He had himself been favourably 
noticed by the Queen, His uncle was Prime Minister. His 
own talents were such as any minister might have been eager to 
enlist inthe public service. But his solic itations were unsuccess- 
ful. ‘The truth is, that the Ceeils disliked him, and did all that 
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they could decently do to keep him down. It has never been al- 
leg ed that Bacon had done any thing to merit this dislike ; nor 
is it at all probable that man w hose te mper was naturally mild,— 
whose manners were courteous, who, through life, nursed his for- 
tunes with the utmost eare, and who was fearful even to a fault 
of offending the powerful,—would have given any just cause of 
displeasure to a kinsman who had the means of rendering him 
essential service, and of doing him irreparable injury. The real 
explanation, we have no doubt, is this: Robert Cecil, the ‘Trea- 
surer’s second son, was younger by a few months than Bacon. 
He had been educated with the utmost care; had been initiated, 
while still a boy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and court-intrigue ; 
and was just at this time about to be produced on the stave of 
public lite. ‘The wish nearest to Burlei vh’s heart was that his 
own greatness might descend to this favourite child. But even 

Surleich’s fatherly partiality could hardly prevent him from per- 
ceiving that Robert, with all his abilities and acquirements, was 
no mate h for his cousin Francis. ‘This seems to us the only ra- 
tional explanation of the ‘Treasurer’s conduct. Mr Montagu is 
more charitable. He supposes that Burleigh was influenced 
merely by affection for his nephew, and was ‘ little disposed to 
‘encourage him to rely on others rather than on himself, and to 
‘ venture on the quicksands of politics, instead of the certain pro- 
‘ fession of the law.’ If such were burleigh’s feelings, it seems 
strange that he should have suffered his son to venture on those 
quicksands from which he so carefully preserved his nephew. 
But the truth is, that if Burleigh had been so dispose ‘d, he might 
easily have secured to Bacon a comfortable provision which should 
have been exposed to no risk. And it is equally certain, that he 
showed as little disposition to enable his nephew to live by a pro- 
fession, as to enable him to live without a profession. That Ba- 
con himself attributed the conduct of his relatives to jealousy of 
his superior talents, we have not the smallest doubt. In a le tter, 
written many years after to Villiers, he expresses himself thus : 

* Countenance, encourage, and advance able men in all kinds, 
‘degrees, and professions. or in the time of the Cecils, the 
‘ father and the son, able men were by design and of purpose sup- 

pressed.’ * 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives might be, his purpose was un- 
alterable. ‘The supplications which Francis addressed to his 
uncle and aunt were earnest, humble, and almost servile. He 
was the most promising and accomplished young man of his 


* See page 61, Vol. XII. of the present edition. 
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time. His father had been the brother-in-law, the most useful 
colleague, the nearest friend of the minister. But all this availed 
poor Francis nothing. He was forced, much against his will, 
to betake himself to the study of the _. He was admitted at 
Gray’s Inn, and, during some years, he laboured there in ob- 
security. 

What the extent of his legal attainments may have been it is 
difficult to say. It was not hard for a man of his powers to 
acquire that very moderate portion of technical knowledge which, 
when joined to quickness, tact, wit, ingenuity, eloquence, and 
knowledge of the world, is sufficient to raise an advocate to the 
highest professio mal eminence. The general opinion appears to 
hi ave been that which was on one occasion expressed by Elizabeth. 

* Bacon,’ said she, * had a great wit and much learning ; but 
‘in law sheweth tothe uttermost of his knowledge, and is not ‘deep.’ 
The Cecils, we sus pect, did their best to spread this opinion by 
whispers and insinuations. Coke openly proclaimed it with that 
rancorous eee which was habitual to him. No reports are 
more readily believed than those which disparage genius and 
soothe the envy of conscious mediocrity. It must have been in- 
expressibly consoling to a stupid sergeant,—the forerunner of 
him who, a hundred. and fifty years later, ‘shook his head at 
‘Murray as a wit;’—to know ‘that the most profound thinker, and 
the most accomplished orator of the age, was very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the law touching bastard eigné and mulier puisné, 
and confounded the right of free fishery with that of common 
of pise ary. 

It is certain that no man in that age, or indeed during the cen- 
tury and a half which followed, was better acquainted with the 
philosophy of law. His technical knowledge was quite sufficient, 
with the help of his admirable talents, and his insinuating ad- 
dress, to procure clients. He rose very rapidly into business, 
and soon entertained hopes of being cé illed within the bar. He 
applied to Lord Burleigh for that purpose, but received a testy 
refusal. Of the grounds of that refusal we can, in some measure, 
judge by Bacon’s answer, which is still extant. “It seems that 
the old Lord, whose temper, age and gout had by no means al- 
tered for the be tter, and who omitted no opportunity of marking 
his dislike of the showy, quick-witted young men of the rising 
generation, took this opportunity to read Francis a very sharp 
lecture on his vanity, and want of respect for his betters. Fran- 
cis returned a most submissive reply, thanked the Treasurer for the 
admonition, and promised to profit by it. Strangers mean-while 
were less unjust to the young barrister than his nearest kinsmen 
had been. In his twenty-sixth year he became a bencher of his 
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Inn; and two years later he was appointed Lent reader. At 
length, in 1590, he obtained for the first time some show of fa- 
vour from the Court. He was sworn in Queen’s Counsel extra- 
ordinary. But this mark of honour was not accompanied by any 
pecuniary emolument. He continued, therefore, to solicit his 
powerful! relatives for some provision which might enable him to 
live without drudging at his eee He bore with a patience 
and serenity which, we fear, bordered on meanness, the morose 
humours of his uncle, and the sneering reflections which his cousin 
east on speculative men, lost in philosophical dreams, and too 
wise to be capable of transacting public business. At length the 
Cecils were generous enough to procure for him the reversion of 
the Registrarship of the Star Chamber. ‘This was a lucrative 
place; but as many years elapsed before it fell in, he was still 
under the necessity of labouring for his daily bread. 

In the Parliament which was ealled in 1593 he sat as mem- 
ber for the county of Middlesex, and soon attained eminence as 
a debater. It is easy to perceive from the scanty remains of his 
oratory, that the same compactness of expression and richness of 
fancy which appear in his writings characterised his speeches ; and 
that his extensive acquaintance with literature and history enabled 
him to entertain his audience with a vast variety of illustrations 
and allusions which were generally happy and apposite, but which 
were probably not least pleasing to the taste of that age when they 
were such as would now be thought childish or pedantic. It is 
evident also that he was, as indeed might have been expected, 
perfectly free from those faults which are generally found in 
an advocate who, after having risen to eminence at the bar, 
enters the House of Commons; that it was his habit to deal 
with every great question, not in small detached portions, but 
as a whole; that he refined little, and that his reasonings were 
those of a capacious rather than a subtle mind. Ben Jonson, 
a most unexceptionable judge, has described his eloquence in 
words, which, though often quote ‘d, will bear to be quoted 
again. * There happened in my time one noble speaker who 
was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, where he 
could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man 
ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suf- 
fered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No mem- 
ber of his speech but consisted of his own graces. is hearers 
could not cough or look aside from him without loss. He com- 
manded where > he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at 
his devotion. No man had their affections more in his power. 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end,’ From the mention which is made of judges, it would 
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seem that Jonson had heard Bacon only at the bar. Indeed we 
imagine that the House of Commons was then almost i inaccessi- 
ble to strangers, It is not probable that a man of Bacon’s nice 
observation would speak in Parliament exactly as he spoke in the 
Court of King’s Bench. But the graces of manner and language, 
must to a great extent, have been common between the Queen’s 
Counsel and the Knight of the Shire. 

Bacon tried to play a very difficult game in politics. He 
wished to be at once a favourite at Court and popular with the 
multitude. Ifany man could have succeeded in this attempt, a 
man of talents so rare, of judyment so prematurely ripe, of temper 
so calm, and of manners so plausible, might have been expected 
to succeed. Nor indeed did he wholly fail. Once, however, he 
indulged in a burst of patriotism which cost him a long and bit- 
ter remorse, and which he never ventured to repeat. ‘The Court 
asked for large subsidies, and for speedy payment. ‘The remains 
of Bacon’s spe ‘ech breathe all the spirit of the Long Parliament. 
‘The gentlemen,’ said he, ‘must sell their plate, ond te farmers 
* their brass pots, ere this will be paid; and for us, we are here to 
* search the wounds of the realm, and not to skin aie over. The 
dangers are these. Hirst, we shall breed discontent and endanger 
her M: ajesty’s safety, which must consist more in the love of the 
people than their wealth, Secondly, this being granted in this 
sort, other princes hereafter will lo sk for the like; so that we shall 
* put an evil precedent on ourselves and ou posterity 5 ; and in his- 
‘ tories, it is to be observed, of all nations the nglish are not to 
be subject, base, or taxable. ‘The Queen and her ministers re- 
sented this catia of public spirit in the highest manner. In- 
deed, many an honest member of the House ot Commons had, for 
a much smaller matter, been sent to the ‘lower by the proud and 
hot-blooded ‘Tudors. ‘The young patriot condescended to make 
the most abject apologies. Tle adjured the Lord ‘Treasurer to 
show some eons to his poor servant and ally. He bemoaned 
himself to the Lord Keeper, in a letter which may keep in coun- 
tenance the most unmanly of the epistles which Cicero wrote du- 

ring his banishment. ‘The lesson was not thrown away. Bacon 
never offended in the same manner again. 

He was now satisfied that he had little to hope from the patron- 
age of those powerful kinsmen whom he had solicited during 
twelve years with such meek pertinacity ; and he began to look 
towards a different quarter. Among the courtiers of Elizabeth 
had lately appeared a new favourite, —young, noble, wealthy, ac- 
complished, eloquent, brave, generous, aspiring,—a favourite who 
had obtained from the grey-headed queen such marks of regard 
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as she had scarce vouchsafed to Leicester in the season of the 
passions; who was at once the ornament of the palace and the 
idol of the city; who was the common patron of men of letters 
and of men of the sword; who was the common refuge of the 
persecuted Catholic and of the persecuted Puritan. ‘The calm 
prudence which had enabled Burleigh to shape his course through 
so many dangers, and the vast experience which he had acquired 
in dealing with two generations of colleagues and rivals, seemed 
scarcely sufficient to support him in this new competition ; and 
Robert Cecil sickened with fear and envy as he contemplated the 
rising fame and influence of Essex. 

The history of the factions which, towards the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, divided her court and her council, though 
pregnant with instruction, is by no means inte resting or pleasing. o 
Both parties employed the means which are familiar to unscru- 
pulous statesmen; and neither had, or even pretended to have, any 
important end in view. The public mind was then reposing from 
one great effort, and collecting strength for another. That im- 
petuous and appalling rush with which the human intellect had 
moved forward in the career of truth and liberty, during the fifty 
years which followed the separation of Luther from the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, was now over. ‘The boundary 
between Protestantism and Popery had been fixed very n« arly 
where it still remains. England, Scotland, the Northern ki: ng- 
doms were on one side; Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, on the 
other. ‘The line of demarcation ran, as it still runs, through the 
midst of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of Switz rhe and,—divid- 
ing province from province, electorate from electorate, onl canton 
from canton. France might be considered as a debateable land, in 
which the contest was still undecided. Since that time, the two reli- 
gions have done little more than maintain their ground. A few 
occasional incursions have been made. Lut the general fiontier 
remains the same. During two hundred and fifty years no great 
society has risen up like one man, and emancipated itself by one 
mighty effort from the enthralling superstition of ages. ‘This 
spectacle was common in the middle of the sixteenth century 
Why has it ceased to be so? Why has so violent a movement 
been followed by so long a repose? The doctrines of the Reform- 
ers are not less agree sable to reason or to revelation now than for- 
merly. The public mind is assuredly not less enlightened now than 
formerly. Why is it that Protestantism, otter carrying every 
thing before it in a time of comparatively little knowledge and 
little freedom, should make no perceptible progress in a reasoning 
and tolerant age:—that the Luthers, the Calvins, the Knoxes, 
the Zwingles, should have left no successors,—that during two 
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centuries and a half fewer converts should have been brought over 
from the Church of Rome than at the time of the Reformation 
were sometimes gained in a year? ‘This has always appeared to 
us one of the most curious and interesting problems in history. 
On some other occasion we may perhaps attempt to solve it. At 
present, it is enough to say, that at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the Protestant party,—to borrow the language of the Apocalypse, 
—had left its first love and had ceased to do its first works. 

The great struggle of the sixteenth century was over. The 
great struggle of the seventeenth century had not commenced. 
The confessors of Mary’s reign were dead. The members of the 
Long Parliament were still in their cradles. The Papists had 
been deprived of all power in the state. ‘The Puritans had not 
yet attained any formidable extent of power. ‘True it is, that a 
student well acquainted with the history of the next generation, 
can easily discern in the proceedings of the last Parliaments of 
Elizabeth the germ of great and ever-memorable events. But 
to the eye of a contemporary nothing of this appeared. The 
two sections of ambitious men who were struggling for power 
differed from each other on no important public question. Both 
belonged to the Established Church. Both professed boundless 
loyalty to the Queen. Both approved the war with Spain. 
There is not, as far as we are aware, any reason to believe that 
they entertained different views concerning the succession to the 
Crown. Certainly, neither faction had any great measure of 
reform in view. Neither attempted to redress any public griev- 
ace. ‘The most odious and pernicious grievance under which 
the nation then suffered was a source of profit to both, and was 
defended by both with equal zeal. Raleigh held a monopoly of 
cards,— Essex a monopoly of sweet wines. In fact, the only 
ground of quarrel between the parties was, that they could not 
agree as to their respective shares of power and patronage. 

Nothing in the political conduct of Essex entitles him to 
esteem ; and the pity with which we regard his early and terrible 
end is diminished by the consideration, that he put to hazard the 
lives and fortunes of his most attached friends, and endeavoured 
to throw the whole country into confusion for objects purely per- 
sonal. Still, it is impossible not to be deeply interested for 
a man so brave, high-spirited, and generous ;—for a man who, 
while he conducted himself towards his sovereign with a boldness 
such as was then found in no other subject, conducted himself 
towards his dependents with a delicacy such as has rarely been 
found in any other patron, Unlike the vulgar herd of benefac- 
tors, he desired to inspire, not gratitude, but affection. He tried 
to make those whom he befriended feel towards him as towards 
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an equal. His mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally disposed to 
admiration ofall that is great and beautiful, was fascinated by 
the genius and the accomplishments of Bacon. A close frie nde 
ship was soon formed between them,—a friendship destined to 
have a dark, a mournful, a shameful end. 

In 1594 the office of Attorney-General became vacant, and 
Bacon hoped to obtain it. Essex made his friend’s cause his 
own,—sued, expostwlated, promised, threatened,—but all in vain. 
It is prob ible that the dislike felt by the Cecils for Bacon had 
been increased by the connexion which he had late ly formed with 
the Earl. Robert was then on the point of being made Secre- 
tary of State. He happened one day to be in the same coach 
with Essex, and a remarkable conversation took place between 
them. ‘ My Lord,’ said Sir Robert, * the Queen has deter- 
* mined to appoint an Attorney-General without more delay. I 
‘ pray your Lordship to let me know whom you will favour.’ 
‘[ wonder at your question,’ replied the Earl. * You cannot 
‘ but know that resolutely, against all the world, I stand for your 
© cousin, Francis Bacon.’ ‘Good Lord!’ cried Cecil, unable to 
bridle his temper, * I wonder your Lordship should spend your 
* strength on so unlikely a matter. Can oan name one precedent 
* of so raw a youth promoted toso great a place?’ ‘This objec- 
tion came with a singularly bad grace from a man who, though 
younger than Bacon, was in d: aily expectation of being made 
Secretary of State. ‘The blot was too obvious to be missed by 
Essex, who seldom forbore to speak his mind. *‘ I have made 
‘no search,’ said he, ‘ for precedents of young men who have 
* filled the office of Attorney-General. But I could name to you, 
¢ Sir Robert, aman younger than Francis, less learned, and equally 
¢ inexperienced, who is suing and striving with all his might for an 
* office of far greater weight.’ Sir Rober rt had nothing to say but 
that he thought his own abilities equal to the place which he 
hoped to obtain ; ; and that his father’s long services deserved such 
a mark of gratitude from the Queen,—as if his abilities were 
comparable to his cousin’s, or as if Sir Nicholas Bacon had done 
no service to the State. Cecil then hinted that if Bacon would 
be satisfied with the Solicitorship, that might be of easier diges- 
tion to the Queen. ‘ Digest me,no digestions,’ said the gene- 
rous and ardent Earl. ‘ The Attorneyship for Francis is that I 
* must have ; and in that I will spend all my power, might, autho- 
‘ rity, and amity ; and with tooth and nail procure the same for 
‘ him against whomsoever ; and whosoever getteth this office out 
‘ of my hands for any other, before he have it it shall cost him the 
‘coming by. And this be you assured of, Sir Robert, for now I 
* fully declare myself; and for my own part, Sir Robert, I think 
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strange both of my Lord ‘Treasurer and you, that can have the 
mind to seek the preference of a stranger before so near a kins- 
man; for if you weigh in a balance the parts every way of his 
competitor and him, only excepting five poor years of admitting 
to a house of court before Francis, you shall find in all other re- 
spects whatsoever no comparison between them.’ 

When the office of Attorney-General was filled up, the Earl 
pressed the Queen to make Bacon Solicitor-General, and, on this 
occasion, the old Lord ‘Treasurer professed himself not unfavour- 
able to his nephew’s pretensions. But after a contest which 
lasted more than a year and a half, and in which Essex, to use 
his own words, ‘ spent all his power, might, authority, and 
‘amity,’ the place was given to another. Kssex felt this disap- 
pointment keenly, but found consolation in the most munificent 
and delicate liber rality. He presented Bacon with an estate, 
worth near two thousand pounds, situated at Twickenham ; and 
this, as Bacon owned many years after, * with so kind and 
‘noble circumstances as the manner was worth more than the 
* matter.’ 

It was soon after these events that Bacon first appeared before 
the public as a writer. Early in 1597 he published a small 
volume of Lssays, which was afterwards enlarged by successive 
editions to many times its original bulk. ‘This little work was, 
as it well deserved to be, exceedingly popular. It was reprinted 
in a few months; it was translated into Latin, French, and Ita- 
lian; and it seems to have at once established the literary repu- 
tation of its author. But though Bacon’s reputation rose, his 
fortunes were still depressed. He was in great pecuniary diffi- 
culties; and, on one occasion was arrested in the street at the 
suit of a goldsmith, for a debt of L.800, and was carried to a 
spunging-house in Coleman Street. 

‘The kindness of Essex was in the mean-time indefatigable. 
In 1596 he sailed on his memorable expedition to the coast of 
Spain. At the very moment of his embarkation, he wrote to 
several of his friends, commending to them, during his own 
absence, the interests of Bacon. He returned, after performin 
the most brilliant military exploit that was achieved on the Con- 
tinent by English arms during the long interval which elapsed 
between the battle of Agincourt and that of Blenheim. His 
valour, his talents, his humane and generous disposition, had 
made him the idol of his countrymen, and had extorted praise 
from the enemies whom he had conquered.* He had always 
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* See Cervantes’s Novela de la Espanola Ingleca, 
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been proud and headstrong ; and his splendid success seems 
to have rendered his faults more offensive than ever. But 
to his friend Francis he was still the same. Bacon had some 
thoughts of making his fortune by marriage; and had begun 
to pay court to a widow of the name of Hatton. ‘The eecen- 
tric manners and violent temper of this woman made her a dis- 
grace and a torment to her connexions. But Bacon was not 
aware of her faults, or was disposed to overlook them for the sake 
of her ample fortune. ~Essex pleaded his friend's cause with his 
usual ardour. The letters which the Earl addressed to Lady 
Hatton and to her mother are still extant, and are highly honour- 
able tohim. ‘ If,’ he wrote, ‘ she were my sister or my daugh- 
* ter, I protest I would as confidently resolve to further it as I now 
‘ persuade you.’ And again—‘ If my faith be any thing, I protest, 
‘if 1 had one as near me as she is to you, I had rather match her 
* with him, than with men of far greater titles.’ The suit, happily 
for Bacon, was unsuccessful. The lady indeed was kind to him 
in more ways than one. She rejected him, and she accepted his 
enemy. She married that narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant, 
Sir Edward Coke, and did her best to make him as miserable 3 
he deserved to be. 

The fortunes of Essex had now reached their height, and 
began to decline. He possessed indeed all the qualities which 
raise men to greatness rapidly. But he had neither the virtues 
nor the vices which enable men to retain greatness long. His 
frankness, his keen sensibility to insult and i injustice, were by no 
means agreeable to a sovereign naturally impatient of opposition, 
and accustomed, during forty years, to the most extravagant 
flattery, and the most abject submission. The daring and con- 
temptuous manner in which he bade defiance to his enemies 
excited their deadly hatred. His administration in Ireland was 
unfortunate, and in many respects highly blameable. ‘Though 
his brilliant courage, and his i impetuous activity, fitted him admir- 
ably for such enterprises s as that of Cadiz, he did not possess the 
caution, patience, and resolution necessary for the conduct of a 
protracted war ;—in which difficulties were to be gradually sur- 
mounted, in which much discomfort was to be endured, and in 
which few splendid exploits could be achieved. For the civil 
duties of his high place he was still less qualified. Though elo- 
quent and accomplished, he was in no sense a statesman. ‘The 
multitude indeed still continued to regard even his faults with 
fondness. But the Court had ceased to give him credit, even for 
the merit which he really possessed. ‘The person on whom, du- 
ring the decline of his influence, he chiefly depended,—to whom he 
confided his perplexities, whose advice he solicited, whose inter- 
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cession he employed,—was his friend Bacon. ‘The lamentable 
truth must be told. ‘This friend, so loved, so trusted, bore a 
principal part in ruining the Earl’s fortunes, in shedding his 
blood, and in blackening his memory, 

But let us be just to Bacon. We believe that, to the last, he 
had no wish to injure Essex. Nay, we believe that he sincerely 
exerted himself to serve Essex, as long as he thought that he 
could serve Kssex without injuring himself. The advice which 
he gave to his noble benefactor was generally most judicious. He 
did all in his power to dissuade the Earl from accepting the 
Government of Ireland. ‘ For,’ says he, ¢ I did as plainly see 
‘ his overthrow, chained as it were by destiny to that journey, as it 
‘is possible for a man to ground a judgment upon future contin- 
‘gents. ‘The prediction was accomplished. Kssex returned in 
disgrace. Bacon attempted to mediate between his friend and 
the’ Queen ; and, we believe, honestly employed all his address 
for that purpose. But the task which he had undertaken was too 
difficult, delicate, and perilous, even for so wary and dexterous 
an agent. He had to manage two spirits equally proud, resent- 
ful, and ungovernable. At Essex House, he had to calm the rage 
of a young hero incensed by multiplied wrongs and humiliations ; 
and then to pass to Whitehall for the purpose of soothing the 
peevishness of a sovereign, whose temper, never very gentle, had 
been rendered morbidly irritable by age, by declining health, 
and by the long habit of listening to flattery and exacting impli- 
cit obedience. It is hard to serve two masters. Situated as 
Lacon was, it was scarcely possible for him to shape his course 
so as not to give one or both of his e1 nploye rs reason to complain. 
Vor a time he acted as fairly as, in circumstances so embarrass- 
ing, could reasonably be expected. At length, he found that 
while he was trying to prop the fortunes of another he was in 
danger of shaking his own. He had disobliged both the parties 
whom he wished to reconcile. Essex thought him wanting in 
zeal as a friend—Elizabeth thought him wanting in duty as a 
subject. The Earl looked on him as a spy of the hneee ae 
Queen as a creature of the Earl. The reconciliation which he 
had laboured to effect appeared utterly hopeless. A thousand 
signs, legible to eyes far less keen than his, announced that the 
fall of his patron was athand. He shaped his course accordingly. 
When Essex was brought before the council to answer for his 
conduct in Ireland, Bacon, after a faint attempt to excuse him- 
self from taking part against his friend, submitted himself to the 
Queen’s pleasure, and appeared at the bar in support of the 
charges. But a darker scene was behind. ‘The unhappy young 
nobleman, made reckless by despair, ventured on a rash and cri- 
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minal enterprise, which rendered him liable to the highest penal- 
ties of the law. What course was Bacon to take } , ‘This was 
one of those conjunctures which show what men are. ‘To a high- 
minded man, wealth, power, court-favour, even personal safety, 
would have appeared of no account, when opposed to friendship, 
gratitude, and honour, Such a man would have stood by the 
side of Essex at the trial,—would have ‘spent all his power, 

‘ might, authority, and amity’ in soliciting a mitigation of the 
sentence,—would have been a daily visitor at the cell,—would 
have received the last injunctions and the last embrace on the 
scaffold,— would have e mployed all the powers of his intellect to 
guard from insult the fame of his generous, though erring friend. 
An ordinary man would neither have incurred the danger of suc- 
couring Lssex, nor the disgrace of assailing him. Bacon did 
not even preserve ne utrality. Ile appeared as counsel for the 
prosecution. In that situation, he did not confine himself to 
what would have been amply sufficient to procure a verdict. He 
employed all his wit, his rhetoric, and his learning,—not to en- 
sure a conviction, for the circumstances were such that a convic- 
tion was inevitable,—but to deprive the unhappy prisoner of all 
those excuses which, though legally of no value, yet tended to 
diminish the moral guilt of the crime; and which, therefore, 
though they could not justify the peers in pronoune ing an acquit- 
tal, might incline the Queen to grant a pardon. The Earl urged 
asa palliation of his frantic acts, that he was surrounded by 
powerful and inveterate enemies, that they had ruined his fortunes, 
that they sought his life, and that their persecutions had driven 
him to despair. ‘This was true, and Bacon well knew it to be 
true. But he atiected to treat it as an idle pretence. He com- 
pared Kssex to Pisistratus, who, by pretending to be in imminent 
danger of assassination, and by e ‘xhibiting se Tf inflicted wounds, 
succeeded i in establishing tyranny at Athens. ‘This was too much 
for the prisoner to bear. Ie inte rrupted his ungrateful friend, by 
calling on him to quit the part of an advocate, —to come forward 
as a witness, and tell the Lords whether, in old times, he, l’rancis 
Bacon, had not under his own hand, repeatedly asserted the truth 
of what he now represented as idle pretexts. It is painful to go 
on with this lamentable story. Bacon returned a shuflling answer 
to the Earl’s question ; ; and, as if the allusion to Pisistratus were 
not sufficiently offensive, made another allusion still more unjus- 
tifiable. He compared Essex to Henry Duke of Guise, and the 
rash attempt in the city, to the day of the barricades at Paris. 
Why Bacon had recourse to such a topic it is difficult to say. It 
was quite unnecessary for the purpose of obtaining a verdict. 
It was certain to produce a strong impression on the mind of the 
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haughty and jealous princess on whose pleasure the Earl’s fate 


depended. The faintest allusion to the degrading tutelage in 
which the last Valois had been held by the house of Lorraine, was 
sufficient to harden her heart against a man who in rank, in ‘will 
tary reputation, in popularity among the citizens of the capital, 
bore some resemblance to the C aptain of the League. Essex 
was convicted. Bacon made no effort to save him, though 
the Queen’s feelings were such that he might have pleaded his 
benefactors cause, possibly with success, certainly without any 
serious danger to himself. ‘The unhappy nobleman was exe- 
cuted. His fate excited strong, perhaps unreasonable feelings of 
compassion and indignation. The Queen was received by the 
citizens of London with gloomy looks and faint acclamations. She 
thought it expedient to pub lish a vindication of her late proceed- 
ings. ‘The faithless friend who had assisted in taking the Karl’s 
life was now employed to murder the Earl’s fame. ° The Queen 
had seen some of Bacon’s writings, and had been pleased with 
them. He was accordingly selected to write * A Declaration of 
‘ > practices and treasons attempted and committed by Robert 
* Karl of Essex,’ which was printed by authority. In the succeed- 
ing reign, Bacon had not a word to say in defence of this perform- 
ance—a performance abounding in expressions which no gene- 
rous enemy would have employ ed respecting a man who had so 
dealy expiated his offences. His only excuse was, that he wrote 
it by command,—that he considered himself as a mere secret ary, 
that he had particular instructions as to the way in which he 
was to treat every part of the subject,—and that, in fact, he had 
furnished only the arrangement and the style. 

We regret to say, that the whole conduct of Bacon through the 
course of these transactions appears to Mr Montagu not merely 
excusable, but deserving of high admiration. The integrity and 
benevolence of this ge tle ‘man are so well known, that our readers 
will probably be at a loss to conceive by what steps he can have 
ariived at so extraordinary a conclusion; and we are half afraid 
that they will suspect us of practising some artifice upon them 
when we report the principal arguments which he employs. 

[In order to get rid of the charge of ingratitude, Mr Montagu 
attempts to show, that Bacon lay “under greater obligations to the 
Queen than to Essex. What these obligations were it is not 
easy to discover. The situation of Queen’s C ounsel, and a remote 
reversion, were surely favours very far below Bacon’s personal and 
hereditary claims. ‘They were favours which had not cost the 
Queen a groat, nor had they put a groat into Bacon’s purse. It 
was necessary to rest Elizabeth’s claims to gratitude on some 
other ground; and this Mr Montagu felt. © What perhaps was 
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‘her greatest kindness,’ says he,‘ instead of having hastily advan- 
‘ced ‘Bacon, she had, with a continuance of her friends hip, made 
‘him bear the yoke in his youth. Such were his obligations to 
* Elizabeth.’ Such indeed they were. Dx ing the son of one of 
her oldest and most faithful ministers—being himself the ablest 
and most accomplished young man of his time—he had been con- 
demned by her to drudgery, to obscurity, to poverty. She had 
depreciate “d his acquireme nts. She had checked him in the most 
imperious manner, when in Parliament he ventured to act an in- 
dependent part. She had refused to him the professional advance- 
ment to which he had a just claim. ‘To her it was owing that 
while younger men,—not superior to him in extraction, and far 
inferior to him in every kind of personal merit,—were Gong the 
highest offices of the state, adding manor to manor, rearing palace 
after palace, he was lying at a spunging-house for a debt ‘of three 
hundred pounds. Assuredly if Bacon owed gratitude to Eliza- 
beth, he owed none to Essex. If the Queen really was his best 
friend, the Earl was his worst enemy. We wonder that Mr Mon- 
tagu did not press this argument a little further. He might have 
maintained, that Bacon was fully justified in revenging himself on 
a man who had attempted to rescue his youth from ‘the salutary 
yoke imposed on it by the Queen,—who ‘had wished to advance 
him hastily,—who, not content with attempting to inflict the 
Attorney-Generals ship upon him, had been so cruel as to present 
him with a landed estate. 

Again, we can hardly think Mr Moutagu serious when he tells 
us, that Bacon was bound for the sake of the punts not to destroy 
his own hopes of advancement; and that he took part against 
Essex from a wish to obtain power which might enable him to be 
useful to his country. We really do not know how to refute such 
arguments except by stating them. Nothing is impossibl , which 
does not involyea contradiction. It is barely ‘possible that Bacon’s 
motives for acting as he did on this occasion may have been gra- 
titude to the Queen for keeping him poor ; and a desire to benefit 
his fellow-creatures ia some high situation. And there is a pos- 
sibility that Bonner may have been a good Protestant, who, 
being convinced that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
Church, heroically went through all the drudgery and infamy of 
persecution that he might inspire the English people with an 
intense and lasting hatred of Popery. There i is a possibility that 
Jefiries may have been an ardent lover of liberty, and that he may 
have beheaded Algernon Sydney, and burned Elizabeth Gaunt, 
only in order to produce a reaction which might lead to the limi- 
tation of the prerogative. There is a possibility that Thurtell 
may have killed Weare, only in order to give the youth of England 
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an impressive warning against gaming and bad company. ‘There 
is a possibility that Fauntleroy may have forged powers of attor- 
ney, only in order that his fate might turn the attention of the 
public to the defects of the penal law. These things, we say, are 
possible. But they are so extravagantly improbable, that a man 
who should: act on such suppositions w ould be fit only for Saint 
Luke’s. And we do not see why suppositions on which no 
rational man would act in ordinary life should be admitted into 
history. 

Mr Montagu’s notion that Bacon desired power only in order 
to do good to mankind, appears somewhat strange to us, when we 
consider how Bacon afterwards used power, and how he lost it. 
Surely the service which he rendered to mankind by taking Lady 
Wharton’s broad pieces, and Sir John Kennedy’s cabinet, was not 
of such vast importance as to sanctify all the means which might 
conduce to that end. If the case were fairly stated, it would, we 
much fear, stand thus :—Bacon was a servile advocate, that he 
might be a corrupt judge. 

Mr Montagu conceives that none but the ignorant and unre- 
flecting can think Bacon censurable for any thing that he did as 
counsel for the Crown; and maintains that no advc ocate can justi- 
fiably use any discretion as to the party for whom he appears. 
We will not at present enquire whether the doctrine which is held 
on this subject, by English lawyers, be or be not agreeable to reason 
and morality paocghatina it be right that a man shold, with a wig 
on his head, and a band round his neck, do for a guinea what, 
without those ¢ appendages, he would think it wicked and infamous 
to do for an empire ;—whether it be right that, not merely belie- 
ving but knowing a statement to be true, he should do all that 
can be done by sophistry, by rhetoric, by solemn asseveration, by 
indignant exclamation, by gesture, by play of features, by ter- 
rifying one honest witness, by perplexing anothcr, to cause a jury 
to think that statement false. It is not necessary on the present 
occasion to decide these questions. ‘The professional rules, be 
they good or bad, are rules to which many wise and virtuous men 
have conformed, and are daily conforming. If, therefore, Bacon 
did no more than these rules required of him, we shall readily 
admit that he was blameless. But we conceive that his conduct 
was not justifiable according to any professional rules that now 
exist or that ever existed in England. It has always been held, 
that in criminal cases, in which the prisoner was denied the help 
of counsel, and, above all, in capital cases, the advocate for the 
prosecution was both entitled, and bound, to exercise a discretion. 
It is true that, after the Revolution, when the Parliament began to 
make inquisition for the innocent blood which had been shed by 
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the last Stuarts, a feeble attempt was made to defend the lawyers 
who had been accomplices in the murder of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, on the ground that they had only acted professionally. 
The @ietohed sophism was silenced by the execrations of the 
House of Commons. ‘ Things will never be well done,’ said 
Mr Foley, ‘ till some of that profession be made examples.’ 
‘ We have a new sort of monsters in the world,’ said the younger 
Hampden, ‘ haranguing aman todeath. ‘These I call blood- 
‘hounds. Sawyer is very criminal and guilty of this murder,’ 
I speak to discharge my conscience,’ said Mr Garrow: yy. ‘5 
will not have the blood of this man at my door. Sawyer demand- 
ed judgment against him and execution. I believe him guilty 
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‘ the profession of the law,’ said the elder Hampden, ‘ gives a man 
* authority to murder at this rate, it is the interest of all men to 
‘rise and exterminate that profession.’ Nor was this language 
held only by unlearned country gentlemen. Sir William Williams, 
one of the ablest and most unscrupulot is lawyers of the age, took 
the same view of the case. He had not hesitated, he ‘said, to 
take part in the prosecution of the Bishops, because they were al- 
lowed counsel, But he maintained, that where the prisoner was 
not allowed counsel, the Counsel for the Crown was bound to 
exercise a discretion ; and that every lawyer who neglected this 
distinction was a betrayer of the law. dut it is unnecessary to 
cite authority. It is known to eve ry body who has ever looked 
into a court of quarter-sessions, that lawyers do exercise a dis- 
cretion in criminal cases; and it is plain to every man of common 
sense, that if they did not exercise such a discretion, they would 
be a more hateful body of men than those bravos who used to 
hire out their stilettoes in Italy. 

Bacon appeared against a man who was indeed guilty of a great 
offenee, but who had been his benefactor and friend. He did 
more thi in this. Nay, he did more than a person who had never 
seen Essex would have been justified in doing. He employ ed 
all the art of an advocate in order to make the prisoner’s conduct 
appear more inexcusable, and more dangerous to the state, than it 
really had been. All that profession: al: duty could, in any case, 
have re quired of him, would have been to conduct the cause so as 
to ensure a conviction. But from the nature of the circumstan- 
ces there could not be the smallest doubt that the Earl would be 
found guilty. The character of the crime was unequivocal. It 
had been committed recently—in broad day-light—in the streets 
of the ec ipital—i in the presence of thousands. If ever there was 
an occasion on which an advocate had no temptation to resort to 
extraneous topics for the purpose of blinding the judgment, and 
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inflaming the passions of a tribunal, this was that occasion. Why 
then resort to arguments which, while they could! add nothing 
to the strength of the case, considered in a legal point of view, 
tended to aggravate the moral guilt of the fatal enterprise, 
and to excite fear and resentment in that quarter from which 
alone the Earl could now expect merey? Why remind the 
audience of the arts of the ancient tyrants? Why deny, what 
every body knew to be the truth, that a powerful faction at court 
had long sought to effect the ruin of the prisoner? Why, above 
all, institute a parallel between the unhappy culprit and the most 
wicked and most successful rebel of the age? Was it absolutely 
impossible to do all that professional duty required without re- 
minding a jealous sovereign of the League, of the barricades, and 
of all the humiliations which a too powerful subject had heaped 
on Henry the ‘Third ? 

But if we admit the plea which Mr Montagu urges in defence 
of what Bacon did as an advocate, what shall we say of the 

* Declaration of the reasons of Robert Earl of Essex ?’ Here 
at least there was no pretence of professional obligation. Even 
those who may think it the duty of a lawyer to hang, draw, and 
quarter his benefactors, for a proper consideration, will hardly say 
that it is his duty to write abusive pamphlets against them, after 
they are in their graves. Bacon excused himself ‘by s saying that he 
was not answerable for the matter of the book, and that he fur- 
nished only the language. But why did he endow such purposes 
with words? Could no hack-writer, without virtue or shame, 
be found to exaggerate the errors, already so dearly expiated, of 
a gentle and noble spirit? EF ery age produces those links be- 
tween the man and the baboon. Every age is fertile of Concanens, 
of Gildons, and of Antony Pasquins. “But was it for Bacon so 
to prostitute his intellect ? Could he not feel that while he 
rounded and pointed some period dictated by the envy of Cecil, 
or gave a plausible form to some slander invented by the das- 
tardly malignity of Cobham, he was not sinning merely against 
his friend’s honour and his own? Could he not feel that lette VS, 
eloque nee, philosophy, were all rior in his degradation ? 

The real explanation of all this is perfectly obvious: and 
nothing but a partiality amounting to aruling passion could cause 
any body to miss it. ‘The moral qualities of Bacon were not of 
a high order. We do not say that he was a bad man. He was 
not "inhuman or tyrannical. He bore with meekness his high 
civil honours, and the far higher honours gained by his intellect. 
He was very seldom, if ever, provoked into treating < any person 
with malignity and insolence. Noman more readily held up the 
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left cheek to those who had smitten the right. No man was 
more expert at the soft answer which turneth away wrath. He 
yas never accused of intemperance in his pleasures. His even 
temper, his flowing courtesy, the general respectability of his de- 
meanour, made a favourable i impression on those who saw him in 
situations which do not severely try the principles. His faults 
were—we write it with pain—coldness of heart, and meanness of 
spirit. He seems to have been incapable of feeling strong affec- 
tion, of facing great dangers, of making great sacrifices. His de- 
sires were set on things below. W ealth, precedence, titles, pa- 
tronage,—the mace, he seals, the coronet,—large houses, fair 
gardens, rich manors, mi issy services of plate, gay hangings, 
curious cabinets,—had as great attractions for him as for any of the 
courtiers who dropped on their knees in the dirt when Elizabeth 
passed by, and then hastened home to write to the King of Scots 
that her Grace seemed to be breaking fast. For these objects he 
had stooped to every thing and endured every thing. Tor these 
he had sued in the humblest manner, and when unjustly and un- 
graciously repulsed, had thanked those who had repulsed him, 
and had begun to sue again. For these objects, as soon as he 
found that the smallest show of independence in Parliament was 
offensive to the Queen, he had abased himself to the dust before 
her, and implored forgiveness, in terms better suited to a convicted 
thief than to a knight of the shire. Vor these he joined, and for 
these he forsook Lord Essex. He continued to plead his patron’s 
cause with the Queer as long as he thought that by pleading that 
cause he might serve himself. Nay—he went further—for his 
feelings, though not warm, were kind—he pleaded that cause as 
long as he thou: ght that he could plead it without injury to him- 
self. But when it became evident that Essex was going head- 
long to his ruin, Bacon began to tremble for his own fortunes. 
What he had to fear would not indeed have been very alarming 
to a man of lofty character. It was not death. It was not im- 
prisonment. It was the loss of court-favour, It was the being 
left behind by others in the career of ambition. It was the having 
leisure to finish the Jnstauratio Magna, The Queen looked 
coldly on him. The courtiers began to consider him as a marked 
man. He determined to change his line of conduct, and to pro- 
ceed in a new course with so much vigour as to make up for lost 
time. When once he had determined to act against his friend, 
knowing himself to be suspected, he acted with more zeal than 
would hav e been necessary or justifiable if he had been employed 
against a stranger. Tle exerted his professional talents to shed 
the Earl’s blood, and his literary talents to blacken the Ear!’s 
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memory. It is certain that his conduct excited at the time great 
and general disapprobation. While [Elizabeth lived, indeed, this 
disapprobation, though deeply felt, was not loudly expressed. 
But a great change was at hand. 

The health of the Queen had long been decaying; and the 

operation of age and disease was now assisted by acute mental 
suffering. The pitiable melancholy of her last days has generally 
been ascribed to her fond regret for Essex. But we are disposed 
to attribute her dejection partly to physical causes, and partly to 
the conduct of her courtiers and ministers. ‘They ‘did all in their 
power to conceal from her the intrigues which they were carrying 
on at the Court of Scotland. But her keen sagacity was not to 
be so deceived. She did not know the whole. But she knew 
that she was surrounded by men who were impatient for that new 
world which was to begin at her death,—who had never been at- 
tached to her by affection, —and who were now but very slightly 
attached to her by interest. Prostration and flattery could not 
conceal from her the cruel truth, that those whom she had trusted 
and promoted had never loved her, and were fast ceasing to fear 
her. Unable to avenge herself, and too proud to complain, she 
suffered sorrow and resentment to prey on her heart, till, after a 
long career of power, prosperity and glory, she died sick and 
weary of the world. 

James mounted the throne ; and Bacon employed all his ad- 
dress to obtain for himself a share of the favour of his new mas- 
ter. ‘This was no difficult task. The faults of James, both as a 
man and as a prince, were numerous ; but insensibility to the 
claims of genius and learning was not amongst them. He was 
indeed made up of two men,—a witty, well-read scholar, who 
wrote, disputed, and harangued,—and a nervous drivelling idiot, 
who acted. If he had been a Canon of Christ Church, or a Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, it is not improbable that he would have 
left a highly respectable name to posterity,—that he would have 
distinguished himself among the translators of the Bible, and 
among the Divines who attended the Synod of Dort,—that he 
would have been regarded by the literary world as no contempti- 
ble rival of Vossius and Casaubon. But fortune placed him in a 
situation in which his weaknesses covered him with disgrace; and 
in which his accomplishments brought him no honour. In a col- 
lege, much eccentricity and childishness would have been readily 
pardoned i in so learned a man. But all that learning could do for 
him on the throne, was to make people think him a pedant as well 

a fool. 

ae was favourably received at Court ; and soon found that 
his chance of promotion was not diminished by the death of the 
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Queen. He was solicitous to be knighted—for two reasons—which 
are somewhat amusing. ‘The King had already dubbed half 
London, and Bacon found himself the only untitle rd person in his 
mess at Gray’s Inn. ‘This was not very agreeable to him. He 
had also, to quote his own words, ‘found an Alderman’s daugh- 
‘ ter, a handsome maiden, to his liking.’ On both these grounds, 
he begged his cousin Robert Cecil, ‘ if it might please his good 
* Lordship’ to use his interest in his behalf. T he application was 
successful. Bacon was one of three hundred gentlemen who, on 
the coronation-day, received the honour, if it is to be so called, of 
knighthood. ‘The handsome maiden, a daughter of Alderman 
Barnham, soon after consented to become Sir l’rancis’s lady. 

The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it improved Ba- 
con’s prospects, was in one respect an unfortunate event for him. 
The new King had always felt kindly towards Lord Essex, who 
had been zealous for the Scotch succession; and, as soon as he 
came to the throne, began to show favour to the house of Deve- 
reux, and to those who had stood by that house in its adversity. 
Every body was now at liberty to speak out respecting those la- 
mentable events in which Bacon had norms so large a share. 
Elizabeth was searcely cold when the public feeling began. to 
manifest itself by marks of 1 spect towards Lord South: umpton. 
‘That accomplished nobleman, who will be remembered to the 
latest ages as the generous and discerning patron of Shakspeare 
was hel di in honour by his contemporaries, chiefly on account of the 
devoted affection which he had borne to Essex. He had been 
tried and convicted together with his friend; but the Queen had 
spared his life, and, at the time of her death, he was still a prisoner. 
A crowd of visitors hastened to the ‘Tower to congratulate him 
on his approaching deliverance. With that crowd Bacon could 
not venture to mingle. The multitude loudly condemned him ; 
and his conscience tok | him that the multitude had but too much 
reason. He excused himself to South: impton by letter, in terms 
which, if he had, as Mr Montagu conceives, done only what as a 
subject and an advocate he was bound to do, must be considered 
as shamefully servile. He owns his fear that his attendance 
would give offence, and that his professions of regard would obtain 
no credit. * Yet,’ says he, ‘ it is as true as a thing that God 
‘ knoweth, that this great change hath wrought in me no other 
‘ change towards your L ordship ‘than this, that I m: ry safely be that 
‘to you now which I was truly before.’ 

How Southampton received these apologies we are not informe d. 
But it is certain that the general opinion was pronounced against 
Bacon in a manner not to be misunderstood. Soon after his mar- 
riage he put forth a defence of his conduct, in the form of a Letter 
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to the Karl of Devon. ‘This track seems to us to prove only the 
exceeding badness of a cause for which such talents could do so 
little. 

It is not probable that Bacon’s Defence had much effect on his 
contemporaries. But the unfavourable impression which his con- 
duct had made appears to have been gradually effaced. Indeed 
it must be some very peculiar cause that can make a man like him 
long unpopular. His talents secured him from contempt, his temper 
and his manners from hatred. ‘There is scarcely any story so black 
that it may not be got over by a man of great abilities, whose 
abilities are united with caution, good-humour, patience, and 
affability,—who pays daily sacrifice to Nemesis, who is a delight- 
ful companion, a serviceable though not an ardent friend, and 
a dangerous yet a placable enemy. Waller in the next gene- 
ration was an eminent instance of this. Indeed Waller had 
much more than may at first sight appear in common with Bacon. 
‘To the higher intellectual qualities of the great English philoso- 
pher,—to the genius which has made an immortal epoch in the 
history of science,— Waller had indeed no pretensions. But the 
mind of Waller, as far as it extended, coincided with that of Ba- 
con, and might, so to speak, have been cut out of that of Bacon. 
In the qualities which make a man an object of interest and vene- 
ration to posterity, there was no comparison between them. But 
in the qualities by which chiefly a man is known to his contem- 
poraries there was a striking similarity. Considered as men of 
the world, as courtiers, as politicians, as associates, as allies, as 
enemies, they had nearly the same merits and the same defects. 
They were not malignant. They were not tyrannical. But they 
wanted warmth of affection and clevation of sentiment. ‘There 
were many things which they loved better than virtue, and which 
they feared more than guilt. Yet after they had stooped to acts 
of which it is impossible to read the account in the most partial 
narratives without strong disapprobation and contempt, the public 
still continued to regard them with a feeling not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from esteem. ‘The hyperbole of Juliet seemed to be 
verified with respect to them. ‘ Upon their brows shame was 
‘ ashamed to sit.’ Every body seemed as desirous to throw a veil 
over their misconduct as if it had been his own, Clarendon, who 
felt, and who had reason to feel, strong personal dislike towards 
Waller, speaks of him thus :—‘ There needs no more to be said 
‘ to extol the excellence and power of his wit and pleasantness of 
‘ his conversation, than that it was of magnitude enough to cover 
‘a world of very great faults,—that is, so to cover them that they 
‘ were not taken notice of to his reproach,—viz., a narrowness in 
‘his nature to the lowest degree,—an abjectness and want of 
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‘ courage to support him in any virtuous undertaking,—an i insinua- 
‘ tion and servile flattery to the height the vainest and most im- 
‘ perious nature could be contented with.... It had power to re- 
concile him to those whom he had most offended and provoked, 
‘ and continued to his age with that rare felicity, that his company 
‘ was acceptable where his spirit was odious, and he was at least 
‘ pitied where he was most detested.’ Much of this, with some 
softening, might, we fear, be applied to Bacon. ‘The influence 
of Waller's talents, manners, and accomplishments, died with him ; 
and the world has pronounced an unbiassed sentence on his charac- 
ter. A few flowing lines are not bribe sufficient to pervert the 
judgment of posterity. But the influence of Bacon is felt and will 
long be felt over the whole civilized world. Leniently as he was 
treated by his enaieaspeinainen, posterity has treated him more le- 
niently still. Tarn where we m: Ly, the trophies of that mighty intel- 
lect are fullin view. We are judging Manlius in sight of the C apitol. 
Under the reign of James, Bacon ¢ rew 1 apidly in fortune and 
favour. In 1604 he was appointed Kin x's ( ‘ounsel, with a fee of 
forty pounds a-year; and a pension of sixty po unds a-year was 
settled upon him. In 1607 he became Solicitor-General; in 
1612 Attorney-General. He continued to distinguish himself 
in Parliament, particularly by his exertions in favour of one 
excellent measure on which the Kine’s heart was set,—the 
union of England and Scotland. It was not difficult for such 
an intellect to discover many irresistible arguments in favour 
of such a scheme. He conducted the great case of the Post 
Nati in the Exchequer Chamber; and the decision of the 
judges,—a decision the leg: lity of which may be questioned, 
but the beneficial effect of which must be acknow ledged,—was in 
a great measure attributed to his dexterous management. While 
actively engaged in the House of Commons and in the courts 
of law, he still found leisure for letters and philosophy. The no- 
ble treatise on the ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ which at a later 
period was expanded into the De Augmentis, appeared i in 1605, 
The ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,’—a work which, if it had proceeded 
from any other writer, would have been considered as ‘a master- 
piece of wit and learning, but which adds little to the fame of 
Bacon, was printed in 1609. In the mean time the Novum Or- 
ganum was slowly proceeding. Several distinguished men of 
learning had been permitted to see sketches or detached portions 
of that extraordinary book ; and though they were not gener lly 
disposed to admit the soundness of the author's vie ws, they spoke 
with the greatest admiration of his genuis, Sir Themes Bodley, 
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the founder of the most magnif ficent of English libraries, was 
among those stubborn Conservatives who considered the hopes 
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with which Bacon looked forward to the future destinies of the 
hnman race as utterly chimerical ; and who regarded with distrust 
and aversion the innovating spirit of the new schismatics in phi- 
losophy . Yet even Bodley after perusing the Cogitata et Visa— 
one of the most precious of those scattered leaves out of which 
the great oracular volume was afterwards made up—acknow ledged 
that in ‘ those very points, and in all proposals and plots in that 
* book, Bacon showed himself a master-workman ;'—and that ‘ it 
‘could not be gainsaid but all the treatise over did abound with 
‘ choice conceits of the present state of learnin Ss and with worthy 

* contemplations of the means to procure it. In 1612 a new 
edition of the ¢ Essays’ appeared, with additions surpassing the 
original collection both in bulk and quality. Nor did these pur- 
suits distract Bacon’s attention from a work the most arduous, 
the most glorious, and the most useful that even his mighty 
powers could have achieved, ‘ the reducing and recompiling,’ 
to use his own phrase, ‘ of the laws of England.’ 

Unhappily he was at that very time employed in perverting 
those laws to the vilest purposes of tyranny. When Oliver St 
John was brought before the Star Chamber for maintaining that 
the King had no right to levy benevolences, and was forhis manly 
and constitutional ‘conduct sentenced to imprisonment during the 
royal pleasure, and toa fine of five thousand pounds, Bacon ap- 
peared as counsel for the prosecution. About the same time he 
was deeply engaged in a still more disgraceful transaction. An 
aged clergyman, ‘of the name of Peacham, was accused of treason 
on account of some passages of a sermon which was found in his 
study. ‘The sermon, whether written by him or not, had never 
been preached. It did not appe: ar that he had any intention of 
preaching it. ‘The most servile lawyers of those servile times were 
forced to admit that there were great difficulties both as to the facts 
and as to thelaw. Bacon was employ ed to remove those difficul- 
ties. He was employed to settle the question of law by tampering 
with the Judges, and the question of fact by torturing the prisoner. 
Three Judges of the Court of King’s Bench were tractable. 
But Coke was made of different stuff. Pedant, bigot, and savage 
as he was, he had qualities which bore a strong, though a very 
disagreeable resemblance to some of the highest virtues which a 
public man can possess. He was an exception to a maxim which 
we believe to be generally true,—that those who trample on the 
helpless are disposed to cringe to the powerful. He behaved with 
gross rudeness to his juniors ‘at the bar, and with execrable cruelty 
to prisoners on trial for their lives. But he stood up manfully 
against the King and the King’s favourites. No man of that age 
appeared to so little advantage when he was opposed to an infe- 
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rior, and was in the wrong. But, on the other hand, it is but fair 
to admit that no man of that age made so creditable a figure when 
he was opposed to a superior, and happened to be in the right. 
On such occasions, his half-suppressed insolence and his impractica- 
ble obstinacy had a respectable and interesting appearance, when 
compared with the abject servility of the bar and of the bench. 
On the present occasion he was stubborn and surly. He declared 
that it was a new anda highly improper practice in the Judges to 
confer with a law-officer of the crown about capital cases which 
they were afterwards to try; and for some time he resolutely 
kept aloof. But Bacon was equally artful and persevering. + § I 
‘am not wholly out of hope,’ said he, in a letter to the King, ‘ that 
‘my Lord Coke himself, when I have insome dark manner put 
‘him in doubt that he shall be left alone, will not be singular.’ 
After some time Bacon’s dexterity was successful; and Coke, sul- 
lenly and reluctantly, followed the example of his brethren. 
But in order to convict Peacham it was necessary to find facts 
as well as law. Accordingly, this wretched old man was put to 
the rack ; and, while undergoing the horrible infliction, was exa- 
mined by Bacon, but in vain. No confession could be wrung 
out of him; and Bacon wrote to the king, complaining that 
Peacham had a dumb devil. At length the trial came on. A 
conviction was obtained ; but the charges were so obviously fu- 
tile, that the government could not, for very shame, carry the 
sentence into execution ; and Peacham was suffered to languish 
away the short remainder of his life in a prison. 

All this frightful story Mr Montagu relates fairly. He neither 

conceals nor distorts any material fact. But he can see nothing 

deserving of condemnation in Bacon’s conduct. He tells us most 
truly that we ought not to try the men of one age by the standard 
of another,—that Sir Matthew Hale is not to be pronounced a 
bad man, because he left a woman to be executed for witchcraft, 
—that posterity will not be justified in censuring judges of our 
time, for selling offices in their courts, according tothe established 
practice, bad as that practice was,—and that Bacon is entitled to 
similar indulgence. ‘ To persecute the lover of truth,’ says Mr 
Montagu, ‘ for opposing established customs, and to censure him 
‘ in after ages for not having been more strenuous in opposition, 
‘ are errors which will never cease until the pleasure of self-eleva- 
* tion from the depression of superiority is no more.’ 

We have no dispute with Mr Montagu about the general pro- 
position. We assent to every word of it. But does it apply to 
the present case? Is it true that in the time of James I. it was 
the established practice for the law-officers of the Crown to hold 
private consultations with the judges, touching capital cases which 
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those judges were afterwards to try? Certainly not. In the 
very page in which Mr Montagu asserts that ‘ the influencing a 
‘ judge out of court seems at that period scarcely to have been 
‘ considered as improper,’ he gives the very words of Sir Edward 
Coke on the subject.‘ I will not thus declare what may be my 
* judgment by these auricular confessions of new and pernicious 
* tendency, and not according to the customs of the realm. Is it 
possible to imagine that Coke,—who had himself been Attorney- 
General during thirteen years, who had conducted a far greater num- 
‘ber of important state-prosecutions than any other lawyer named 
in English history, and who had passed with scarcely any interval 
from the Attorney-Generalship to the first seat in the first criminal 
court in the realm,—could have been startled at an invitation to 
confer with the crown-lawyers, and could have pronounced the 
practice new, if it had really been an established usage? We 
well know that where property only was at stake, it was then a 
common, though a most culpable practice, in the judges to listen 
to private solicitation. But the practice of tampering with judges 
in order to procure capital convictions, we believe to have been 
new, first, because Coke, who understood those matters better 
than any man of his time, asserted it to be new; and, secondly, 
because neither Bacon nor Mr Montagu has shown a single pre- 
cedent. 

How then stands the case? Even thus :— Bacon was not con- 
forming to an usage then generally admitted to be proper. He 
was not even the last lingering adherent of an old abuse. It 
would have been sufficiently disgraceful to such a man to be in 
this last situation. Yet this last situation would have been ho- 
nourable compared with that in which he stood. He was guilty 
of attempting to introduce into the courts of law an odious abuse 
for which no precedent could be found. Intellectually, he was 
better fitted than any man that England has ever produced for 
the work of improving her institutions. But, unhappily, we see 
that he did not scruple to exert his great powers for the purpose 
of introducing into those institutions new corruptions of the foulest 
kind, 

‘The same, or nearly the same, may be said of the torturing of 
Peacham. If it be true that in the time of James I. the pro- 
priety of torturing prisoners was generally allowed, we should 
admit this as an excuse,—though we should admit it less readily 
in the case of such a man as Bacon than in the case of an ordi- 
nary lawyer or politician, But the fact is, that the practice of 
torturing prisoners was then generally acknowledged by lawyers 
to be illegal, and was execrated by the public as barbarous. 
More than thirty years before Peacham’s trial, that practiee was 
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so loudly condemned by the voice of the nation, that Lord Bur- 
leigh found it necessary to publish an apology for having occa- 
sionally resorted to it.” But though the dangers which then 
threatened the government were of a very different kind from 
those which were to be apprehended from any thing that Peacham 
could write,—though the life of the Queen and the dearest in- 
terests of the state were in jeopardy,—though the circumstances 

were such that all ordinary laws might seem to be superseded by 
that highest law, the public safety,—the apology did not satisfy 
the country: and the Queen found it expedient to issue an order 
positively forbidding the torturing of state- ~prisoners on any pre- 

tence whatever. [From that time, the practice of torturing, which 
had always been unpopular, which had always been illegal, had 
also been unusual. It is well known that in 1628,—only four- 
teen years after the time when Bacon went to the ‘Tower to listen 
to the yells of Peacham,—the judges decided that Felton, a cri- 
minal who neither deserved nor was likely to obtain any extraor- 
dinary indulgence, could not lawfully be put to the question. We 
therefore say that Bacon stands in a very different situation from 
that in which Mr Montagu tries to place him. Bacon was here 


distinctly behind his age. He was one of the last of the tools of 


power who persisted in a practice the most barbarous and the 
most absurd that has ever disgraced jurisprudence,—in a practice 
of which, in the preceding: generation, Elizabeth and her mini- 
sters had been ashamed,—in a practice which, a few years later, 
no sycophant in all the Inns of Court had the heart, or the fore- 
head, to defend. 

Bacon far behind his age! Bacon far behind Sir Edward 
Coke! Bacon clinging to exploded abuses! Bacon withstand- 
ing the progress of improvement! Bacon struggling to push 
back the human mind! ‘The words seem strange. They sound 
like a contradiction in terms. Yet the fact is even so: and the 
explanation may be readily found by any person who is not 
blinded by prejudice. Mr Montagu cannot believe that so extra- 


ordinary a man as Bacon could be guilty of a bad action,—as if 


history were not made up of the bad actions of extraordinary 
men,—as if all the most noted destroyers and deceivers of our 
species, all the founders of arbitrary governments and false reli- 
gions, had not been extraordinary men,—as if nine-tenths of the 
calamities which have befallen the human race had any other 
origin than the union of high intelligence with low desires. 








* This paper is contained in the Harleian Miscellany. It is dated 
1583, 
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Bacon knew this well. He has told us that there are persons, 
* scientia tanquam angeli alati, cupiditatibus vero tanquam ser- 
* pentes qui humi reptant :’* and it did not require his admirable 
sagacity and his extensive converse with mankind to make the 
discovery. Indeed, he had only to look within. The difference 
between the soaring angel, and the creeping snake, was but a type 
of the difference between Bacon the philosopher and Bacon the 
Attorney-General,— Bacon seeking for Truth, and Bacon seeking 
for the Seals. ‘Those who survey only one-half of his character 
may speak of him with unmixed admiration or with unmixed con- 
tempt. But those only judge of him correctly, who take in at 
one view Bacon in speculation and Bacon in action. ‘They will 
have no difficulty in comprehending how one and the same man 
should have been far before _ age and far behind it,—in one line 
the boldest and most useful of innovators,—in another line the 
most obstinate champion of a foulest abuses. In his library, 
all his rare powers were under the guidance of an honest ambi- 
tion,—of an enlarged philanthropy,—of a sincere love of truth. 
There, no temptation drew him away from the right course. ‘Tho- 
mas Aquinas could pay no fees—Duns Scotus could confer no 
peerages. ‘The ‘ Master of the Sentences’ had no rich reversions 
in his gift. Far different was the situation of the great philo- 
sopher when he came forth from his study and his laboratory to 
mingle with the crowd which filled the galleries of Whitehall. In 
all that crowd there was no man equi ally qualified to render great 
and lasting services to mankind. But in all that crowd there was 
not a heart more set on things which no man ought to suffer to be 
necessary to his happiness,—on things which can often be obtained 
only by the sacrifice of integrity and honour. ‘To be the leader 
of the human race in the career of improvement,—to found on 
the ruins of ancient intellectual dynasties a more prosperous and 
a more enduring empire,—to be revered to the latest generations 
as the most illustrious among the benefactors of mankind,—all 
this was within his reach. But all this availed him nothin 
while some quibbling special pleader was promoted before him 
to the bench,—while some heavy country gentleman took pre- 
cedence of him by virtue of a purchased coronet,—while some 
pander, happy in a fair wife, could obtain a more cordial salute 
trom Buckingham,—while some buffoon, versed in all the latest 
scandal of the court, could draw a louder laugh from James. 
During a long course of years, his unworthy ambition was 
crowned with success. His sagacity early enabled him to per- 
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ceive who was likely to become the most powerful man in the 
kingdom. He probably knew the King’s mind before it was known 
to the King himself, and attached himself to V illiers, while the 
less discerning crowd of courtiers still continued to fawn on 
Somerset. ‘The influence of the younger favourite became greater 
daily. The contest between the rivals might, however, have 
lasted long, but for that frightful crime which, in spite of all 
that could’ be effected by the research and ingenuity of historians, 


is still covered with so mysterious an obscurity. ‘The descent of 


Somerset had been a gradual and almost imperceptible lapse. It 
now became a headlong fall; and Villiers, left without a com- 
petitor, rapidly rose to a height of power such as no subject 
since Wolsey had attained. 

There were many points of resemblance between the two cele- 
brated courtiers who, at different times, extended their patronage 
to Bacon. It is difficult to say whether Essex or Villiers was 
the more eminently distinguished by those graces of person and 
manner which have always been rated in courts at much more 
than their real value. Both were constitutionally brave; and 
both, like most men who are constitutionally brave, were open 
and unreserved. Both were rash and headstrong. Both were 
destitute of the abilities and the information which are necessary 
to statesmen. Yet both, trusting to the accomplishments which 
had made them conspicuous in tilt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired 
to rule the state. Both owed their elevation to the personal at- 
tachment of the sovereign; and in both cases this attachment 
was of so eccentric a kind, that it perplexed observers,—that it 
still continues to perplex historians,—and that it gave rise to much 
scandal which we are inclined to think unfounded. Each of them 
treated the sovereign whose favour he enjoyed with a rudeness 
which approached to insolence. ‘This petulance ruined Essex, 
who had to deal with a spirit naturally as proud as his own, and 
accustomed, during nearly half a century, to the most respectful 
observance. But there was a wide difference between the haughty 
daughter of Henry and her successor. James was timid from 
the cradle. His nerves, naturally weak, had not been fortified 
by reflection or by habit. His life, till he came to England, had 
been a series of mortifications and humiliations. With all his 
high notions of the origin and extent of his prerogatives, he was 
never his own master for a day. In spite of his kingly title,— 
in spite of his despotic theories, he was to the last a slave at 
heart. Villiers treated him like one; and this course, though 
adopted, we believe, merely from temper, succeeded as well as Sif 
it had been a system of policy formed after mature deliberation. 

In generosity, in sensibility, in capacity for friendship, Essex 
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far surpassed Buckingham. Indeed Buckingham can scarcely 
be said to have had any friend, with the exception of the two 
princes, over whom successively he exercised so wonderful an 
influence. Essex was to the last adored by the people. Buck- 
ingham was always a most unpopular man; except perhaps for a 
very short time after his return from the childish visit to Spain. 
K'ssex fell a victim to the rigour of the government amidst the 
lamentations of the people. Buckingham, execrated by the 
people, and solemnly declared a public enemy by the representa- 
tives of the people, fell by the hand of one of the people, and 
was lamented by none but his master. 

The way in which the two favourites acted towards Bacon was 
highly chi \racteristic, and m: iy serve to illustrate the old and true 
saying,—that a man is generally more inclined to feel kindly to- 
wards one on whom he has conferred favours than towards one 
from whom he has received them. Essex loaded Bacon with be- 
nefits, and never thought that he had done enough. It never 
seems to have crossed the mind of the powerful and wealthy noble 
that the poor barrister whom he treated with such munificent 
kindness was not his equal. It was, we have no doubt, with 
perfect sincerity that he declared, that he would willingly give his 
sister or daughter in marriage to his friend. He was in general 
more than sufficiently sensible of his own merits; but he did not 
seem to know that he had ever deserved well of Bacon. On that 
cruel day when they saw each other for the last time at the bar 
of the Lords, the earl taxed his perfidious friend with unkindness 
and insincerity, but never with ingratitude. Even in such a mo- 
ment, more bitter than the bitterness of death, that noble heart 
was too great to vent itself in such a reproach. 

Villiers, on the other hand, owed much to Bacon. When their 
acquaintance began, Sir Francis was a man of mature age, of 
high station, and of established fame as a politician, an advocate, 
and a writer. Villiers was little more than a boy, a younger son 
of a house then of no great note. He was but just entering on 
the career of court favo our; and none but the most discerning ob- 
servers could as yet perceive that he was likely to distance all his 
competitors. ‘The countenance and advice of a man so highly 
distinguished as the Attorney-General, must have been an object 
of the highest importance to the young adventurer. But though 
Villiers was the obliged party, he was less warmly attached to 
Bacon, and far less ~ delice ate in his conduct towards him than 
\’ssex had been. 

To do the new favourite justice, he early exerted his influence 
in behalf of his illustrious friend. In 1616, Sir Francis was 
sworn of the Privy Council ; and, in March, 1617, on the retire- 
ment of Lord Brackley, was appointed Keeper of the Great Seal. 
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On the 7th of May, the first day of term, he rode in state to 
Westminster Hall, with the Lord Treasurer on his right hand, the 
Lord Privy Seal on his left,—a long procession of students and 
ushers before him,—and a crowd of peers, privy-councillors, and 
judges, following in his train. Having entered his court, he ad- 
dressed the splendid auditory in “a grave and dignified speech, 
which proves how well he understood those judici ial duties which 
he afterwards performed so ill. Even at that moment,—the 
proudest moment - his life in the estimation of the v ulgar, and, 


it may be, even in his own,—he cast back a look of lingering 
affection towards wth noble pursuits from which, as it seemed, 
he was about to be estranged. ‘ The depth of the on long 


‘ vacations,’ said he, ‘I w ‘ould reserve in some measure free from 


‘ business of estate, and for studies, arts, and sciences, to which 
* of my own nature 1 am most inclined,’ 

‘The yours during which Bacon held the Great Seal were 
among the darkest and most shameful in English history. Every 
thing at home and abroad was mismanaged. First came the 
execution of Raleigh, an act which, if done in a proper manner, 
might have been defensible, but which, under all the circum- 
stances, must be considered as a dastardly murder. Worse was 
behind—the war of Bohemia—the successes of ‘Tilly and Spinola 
—the Palatinate conquered—the King’s son-in-law an exile— 
the house of Austria dominant on the Continent—the Protestant 
religion and the liberties of the Germanic body trodden under 
Soot. in the mean time, the wavering and cowardly policy of 
England furnished matter of ridicule to all the nations of Europe. 
The love of peace which James professed would, even when 
indulged to an impolitic excess, have been respectable, if it had 
proceeded from tenderness for his peop le. But the truth is, 
that, while he had nothing to spare for the defence of the n: onl 
allies of England, he resorted without scruple to the most illegal 
and oppressive devices, for the purpose of enabling Buckingham 
and Buckingham’s relations to outshine the ancient aristocracy 
of the realm. Benevolences were exacted. Patents of mono- 
poly were multiplied. All the resources which could have been 
employed to replenish a beggared Exchequer, at the close of a 
ruinous war, were put in motion during this season of iguominious 
peace. 


The vices of the administration must be chiefly ascribed to 
the weakness of the King, and to the levity and violence of the 
favourite. But it is impossible to acquit the Lord Keeper. For 
those odious patents, in particular, which passed the Great Seal 
while it was in his charge, he must be held answerable. In the 
speech which he made on first taking his seat in his court, he 
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had pledged himself to discharge this important part of his fune- 
tions with the greatest caution and impartiality. He had de- 
clared that he ‘ would walk in the light’—* that men should see 
‘ that no particular turn or end led him, but a general rule ;’ and 
Mr Montagu would have us believe that Bacon acted up to these 
professions. He says that ‘ the power of the favourite did not 
* deter the Lord Keeper from staying g grants and patents when 
‘his public duty demanded this interposition.’ Does Mr Mon- 
tagu consider patents of monopoly as good things? or does he 
mean to say that Bacon staid every patent of monopoly that 
came before him? Of all patents in our history, the most dis- 
graceful was that which was granted to Sir Giles Mompesson,— 
supposed to be the original of Massinger’ s § Over-reach,’ and to Sir 
Francis Michell, from whom ‘Justice Greedy’ is supposed to have 
been drawn,—for the exclusive manufacturing of gold and silver 
lace. ‘The effect of this monopoly was of course “that the metal 
employed in the manufacture was adulterated, to the great loss 
of the public. But this was a trifle. ‘The patentees were armed 
with powers as great as have ever been given to farmers of the 
revenue in the worst governed countries. ‘They were authorized 
to search houses, and to arrest interlopers ; and these formidable 
powers were used for purposes viler than even those for which 
they were given—for the wreaking of old grudges, and for the 
corrupting of female chastity. Was not this a case in which 
public duty demanded the interposition of the Lord Keeper r 
And did the Lord Keeper interpose? He did. He wrote to in- 
form the King, that he * had considered of the fitness and con- 
* veniency of the gold and silver thread business’—*‘ that it was 
‘convenient that it should be settled’—that he ‘ did conceive 
apparent likelihood that it would redound much to his Majesty’ s 
profit ’—that, therefore, § it were good it were settled with all 
convenient speed.’ ‘The meaning of all this was, that certain 
of the house of Villiers were to go shares with ‘ Over-reach’ and 
‘ Greedy’ in the plunder of the public. ‘This was the way in 
which, when the favourite pressed for patents,—lucrative to his 
relations and to his creatures, ruinous and vexatious to the body 
of the people,—the chief guardian of the laws interposed. Having 
assisted the patentees to obtain this monopoly, Bacon assisted 
them also in the steps which they took for the purpose of 
guarding it. He committed several people to close confinement 
for disobeying his tyrannical edict. It is needless to say more. 
Our readers are now able to judge whether, in the matter of pa- 
tents, Bacon acted conformably to his professions, or deserved 
the praise which his biographer has bestowed on him. 
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In his judicial capacity his conduct was not less reprehensible. 
He suflered Buckingham to dictate many of his decisions. 
Bacon knew as well as any man, that a judge who listens to pri-~ 

vate solicitations is a disgrace to his post. He had himself, be- 

fore he was raised to the woolsack, represented this strongly to 
Villiers, then just entering on his career. ‘ By no means,’—said 
Sir Francis, in a letter of advice addressed to the young courtier, 
‘ by no means be you persuaded to interpose yourself, either by 
word or letter, in any cause depending in any court of justice, 
nor suffer any great man to do it w here you can hinder it. If 
it should prev: ail, it perverts justice; but, if the judge be so 
just and of such courage, as he ought to be, as not to be in- 
clined thereby, yet it alw: ays leaves a taint of suspicion behind 
‘it.’ Yet he had not been Lord Keeper a month when Buck- 
ingham began to interfere in Chancery suits, and his interference 
was, as might have been expected, successful. 

Mr Mont: agu’s reflections on the excellent passage which we 
have quoted above are exceedingly amusing. * No man,’ says he, 
‘ more deeply felt the evils which then e xisted of the interference 
of the Crown and of statesmen to influence judges. How beauti- 
fully did he admonish Buckingham, regardless as he proved of 
* all admonition!’ We should he glad to know how it can be ex- 
pected that admonition will be regarded by him who receives it, 
when it is altogether neglected by him who gives it. We donot 
defend Buckingham, but: what was his guilt to Bacon’s? Bucking- 
ham was young, ignorant, thoughtless,—dizzy with the rapidity of 
his ascent and the height of his: position. ‘Thi at he should be « ager 
to serve his relations, his flatterers, his mistresses—that he should 
not fully apprehend the immense importance of a pure adminis- 
tration of justice—that he should think more about those who 
were bound to him by private ties than about the public interest 
—all this was perfectly natural, and not altogether unpardonable. 
Those who intrust a petulant, hot- blooded, ill-informed lad with 
power, are more to blame than he for the mischief which he may 
do with it. How could it be expected of a lively page, raised by 
a wild freak of fortune to the first influence in the empire, that 
he should have bestowed any serious thought on the principles 
which ought to guide judici al decisions ? Bacon was the ablest 
public man then living i in Europe. He was nearly sixty years 
old. He had thought ‘much, and to good purpose, on the gene- 

ral principles of law. He had for many years borne a part daily 
in the administration of justice. It was impossible that a man 
with a tithe of his sagacity and experience should not have 
known, that a judge who suffers friends or patrons to dictate his 
decrees, violates the plainest rules of duty. In fact, as we have 
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seen, he knew this well: he expressed it admirably. Neither on 
this occasion nor on any other could his bad actions be attributed 
to any defect of the head. ‘They sprang from quite a different 
cause. 

A man who stooped to render such services to others was not 
likely to be scrupulous as to the means by which he enriched 
himself. He and his dependents accepted large presents from 
persons who were engaged in Chancery suits. The amount of 
the plunder which he collected in this way it is impossible to 
estimate. ‘There can be no doubt that he received very much 
more than was proved on his trial, though, it may be, less than 
was suspected by the public. His enemies stated his illicit gains 
at a hundred thousand pounds. But this was probably an 
exaggeration. 

It was long before the day of reckoning arrived. During the 
interval between the second and third P arliaments of James, the 
nation was absolutely governed by the Crown. The prospects 
of the Lord Keeper were bright and serene. His great place 
rendered the splendour of his talents even more conspicuous ; ; and 
gave an additional charm to the serenity of his temper, the 
courtesy of his manners, and the eloquence of his conversation. 
The pill iged suitor might mutter. ‘The austere Puritan patriot 
might, in ‘his retreat, lament that one on whom God had bestowed 
without measure all the abilities which qualify men to take the 
lead in great reforms, should be found among the adherents of 
the worst abuses. But the murmurs of the suitor, and the 
lamentations of the patriot, had scarcely any avenue to the ears 
of the powerful. The King, and the minister who was the King’s 
master, smiled on their illustrious flatterer. ‘The whole crowd 
of courtiers and nobles sought his favour with emulous eagerness. 
Men of wit and learning hailed with delight the elevation of one 
who had so signally shown that a man of profound learning and 
of brilliant wit might understand, far better than any plodding 
dunce, the art of thriving i in the weald. 

Once, and but once, this course of prosperity was for a mo- 
ment interrupted. It should seem that even Bacon’s brain was 
not strong enough to bear without some discomposure the in- 
ebriating effect of so much good fortune. Tor some time after 
his elevation, he showed himself a little wanting in that wariness 
and self-command to which, more than even to his transcendent 
talents, his elevation was to be ascribed. He was by no means 
a good hater. ‘The temperature of his revenge, like that of his 
gratitude, was scarcely ever more than lukewarm. But there 
Was one person whom he had long regarded with an animosity 
which, though studiously suppressed, was perhaps the stronger 
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for the suppression. ‘The insults and injuries which, when a 
young man struggling into note and professional practice, he 
had received trom | Sir Edward Coke, were such as might move 
the most placable nature to resentment. About the time at 
which Bacon received the Seals, Coke had, on account of his 
contumacious resistance to the royal pleasure, been deprive od of 
his seat in the Court of King’s Bench, and had ever since lan- 
guished in retirement. But Coke’s opposition to the Court, we 
fear, was the effect, not of good principles, but of a bad temper. 
Perverse and testy as he was, he wanted true fortitude and dig- 
nity of character. His obstinacy, unsupported by virtuous mo- 
tives, was not proof against disgrace. He solicited a reconcilia- 
tion with the favourite, and his solicitations were successful. Sir 
John Villiers, the brother of Buckingham, was looking out for a 
rich wife. Coke had a large fortune and an unmarried daughter. 
A bargain was struck. But Lady Coke—the lady whom twenty 
years ‘before Essex had wooed on behalf of Bacon—would not 
hear of the match. A violent and scandalous family quarrel fol- 
lowed. ‘The mother carried the girl away by stealth. The 
father pursued them, and regained possession of ‘his di aughter by 
force. The king was then in Scotland, and Buckingham had 
attended him thither. Bacon was, during their absence, at the 
head of affairs in England. He felt towards Coke as much 
malevolence as it was in his nature to feel towards any body. His 
wisdom had been laid to sleep by prosperity. In an evil hour he 
determined to interfere in the disputes which agitated his enemy’s 
household. He declared for the wife, countenanced the Attorney- 
General in filing an information in the Star Chamber against the 
husband, and wrote strongly to the King and the favourite 
against the proposed marriage. ‘The language which he used in 
those letters shows that, sagacious as he was, he did not quite 
know his place ;—that he was not fully acquainted with the ex- 
tent cither of Buckingham’s power, or of the change which the 
possession of that power had produced in Buckingham’ s charac- 
ter. He soon had a lesson which he never forgot. The fa- 
vourite received the news of the Lord Keeper’s inte erference, with 
feelings of the most-violent resentment, and made the King even 
more angry than himself. Bacon’s eyes were at once opened to 
his error, and to all its possible consequences. He had been 
elated, if not intoxicated, by greatness. ‘The shock sobered him 
in an instant. He was all himself again. He apologized sub- 
missively for his interference. He directed the Attorney-General 
to stop the proceedings against Coke. He sent to tell Lady 
Coke that he could do nothing for her. He announced to both 
the families that he was desirous to promote the connexion. 
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Having given these proofs of contrition, he ventured to present 
himself before Buckingham. But the young upstart did not 
think that he had yet sufficiently humbled an old man who had 
been his friend and his benefactor,—who was the highest civil 
functionary in the realm, and the most eminent man of letters in 
the world. It is said that on two successive days Bacon repaired 
to Buckingham’s house—that on two successive days he was 
suffered to remain in an antechamber among foot-boys, seated on 
an old wooden box, with the Great Seal of ‘E ngland at his side ; 
and that when at length he was admitted, he flung himself on the 
floor, kissed the favourite’s feet, and v owed never to rise till he was 
forgiven. Sir Anthony Weldon, on whose authority this story 
rests, is likely enough to have exaggerated the meanness of Bacon 
and the insolence of Buckingham. But it is difficult to imagine 
that so circumstantial a narrative, written by a person who avers 
that he was present on the occasion, can be wholly without foun- 
dation; and, unhappily, there is little in the character either of the 
favourite or of the Lord Keeper to render the narrative impro- 
bable. It is certain that a reconciliation took place on terms 
humiliating to Bacon, who never more ventured to cross any 
purpose of any body who bore the name of Villiers. He puta 
strong curb on those angry passions which had for the first time 
in his life mastered his prudence. He went through the forms 
of a reconciliation with Coke, and did his best, by seeking oppor- 
tunities of paying little civilities, and by avoiding all that could 
produce collision, to tame the untameable ferocity of his old 
enemy. 

In the main, however, his life, while he held the Great Seal, 
was, in outward appearance, most enviable. In London he lived 
with great dignity at York-House, the venerable mansion of his 
father. Here it was that, in January, 1620, he celebrated his en- 
trance into his sixtieth year amidst a splendid circle of friends. 
He had then exchanged the appellation of Keeper for the higher 
title of Chancellor. Ben Jonson was one of the party, and wrote 
on the occasion some of the happiest of his rugged rhymes. All 
things, he tells us, seemed to smile about the old house,—‘ the 
‘ fire, the wine, the men.’ The spectacle of the accomplished 
host, after a life marked by no great disaster, entering on a green 
old age, in the enjoy ment of riche es, power, high honours, undimi- 
nished mental activity, and vast literary reputation, made a strong 
impression on the poet, if we may judge from those well-known 
lines—- 

‘ England’s high Chancellor, the destined heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair, 
Whose even thread the fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.’ 
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In the intervals of rest which Bacon’s political and judicial 
J 
functions afforded, he was in the habit of retiring to Gorhambury. 
At that place his business was literature, and his favourite amuse- 
ment gardening, which in one of his most pleasing Essays he 
calls ‘the purest of human pleasures.’ In his magnificent 
grounds he erected, at a cost of ten thousand pounds, a retreat to 
which he repaired when he wished to avoid all visitors, and to 
devote himself wholly to study. On such occasions, a few young 


men of distinguished talents were sometimes the companions of 


his retirement. And among them his quick eye soon discerned 
the superior abilities of Thomas Hobbes. It is not probable, 
however, that he fully appreciated the powers of his disciple, or 
foresaw the vast influence, both for good and for evil, which that 
most vigorous and acute of human intellects was destined to ex- 
ercise on the two succeeding generations. 

In January, 1621, Bacon had reached the zenith of his fortunes 
He had just published the Novwm Organum ; and that extraordi- 
nary book had drawn forth the warmest expressions of admiration 
from the ablest men in Europe. He had obtained honours of a 
widely different kind, but perhaps not less valued by him. He 
had been created Baron Verulam. He had subsequently been 
raised to the higher dignity of Viscount St Albans. His patent 
was drawn in the most flattering terms, and the Prince of Wales 
signed it as a witness. ‘The ceremony of investiture was per- 
formed with great state at ‘Theobalds, ‘and Buckingham conde- 
scended to be one of the chief actors. Posterity has felt that the 
greatest of English philosophers could derive no accession of dig 


nity from any title which James could bestow; and, in defiance Of 


the royal letters patent, has obstinately refused to degrade I’rancis 
Bacon into Viscount St Albans. 


In a few weeks was signally brought to the test the value of 


those objects for which Bacon had sullied his integrity, had re- 
signed his independence, had violated the most sacred obligations 
of. friendship and gratitude, had flattered the worthless, had per- 
secuted the innocent, had tampered with judges, had tortured 
prisoners, had plundered suitors, had wasted on paltry intrigues 
all the powers of the most exquisitely constructed intellect ‘that 
has ever been bestowed on any of the children of men. A sud- 
den and terrible reverse was at hand. A Parliament had been 
summoned. After six years of silence the voice of the nation 
was again to be heard. Only three days after the pageant which 
was performed at Theobalds in honour of Bacon, the houses met. 

Want of money had, as usual, induced the King to convoke 
his Parliament. But it may be doubted whether, if he or his 
ministers had been at all aware of the state of public feeling, they 
would not have tried any expedient, or borne with any incon- 
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venience, rather than have ventured to face the deputies of a 
justly exasperated nation. But they did not discern those times. 
Indeed almost all the political blunders of James, and of his more 
unfortunate son, arose from one great error. During the fifty 
years which preceded the Long Parliament a great and progressive 

change was taking place in the public mind. The nature and 
extent of this change was not in the least understood by either 
of the first two Kings of the House of Stuart, or by any of their 
advisers. ‘That the nation became mere and more discontented 
every year,—that every House of Commons was more unmanage- 
able than that which had preceded it,—were facts, which it was 
impossible not to perceive. But the Court could not understand 
why these things were so. ‘The Court could not see that the 
English people, and the English Government, though they might 
once have been well suited to each other, were suited to each 
other no longer,—that the nation had outgrown its old institu- 
tions, was every day more uneasy under them, was pressing 
against them, and would soon burst through them. The alarm- 
ing phenomena, the existence of which no sycophant could deny, 
were ascribed to every cause except the true. ‘In my first Par- 
‘ liament,’ said James, ‘I was a novice. In my next, there was 
‘a kind of beasts called undertakers,,—and so forth. In the third 
Parliament he could hardly be called a novice, and those beasts, 
the undertakers, did not exist. Yet his third Parliament gave 
him more trouble than either the first or the second. 

The Parliament had no sooner met than the House of Com- 
mons proceeded, in a temperate and respectful, but most deter- 
mined manner, to discuss the public grievances. ‘Their first at- 
tacks were directed against those odious patents, under cover of 
which Buckingham and his creatures had pillaged and oppressed 
the nation. ‘lhe vigour with which these proceedings were con- 
ducted spread dismay through the Court. Buckingham thought 
himself in danger, and, in his alarm, had recourse to an adviser 
who had lately acquired considerable influence over him,— Wil- 
liams, Dean of Westminster. ‘This person had already been of 
great use to the favourite in a very delicate matter. Bucking- 
ham had set his heart on marrying Lady Catherine Manners, 

daughter and heiress of the Earl of Rutland. But the difficulties 
were great. ‘The Earl was haughty and impracticable, and the 
young lady was a Catholic. Williams soothed the pride of the 
father, and found arguments which, for a time at least, quieted 
the conscience of the daughter. For these services he had been 
rewarded with considerable preferment in the Church; and he 
was now rapidly rising to the same place in the regard of Buck- 
ingham which had formerly been occupied by Bacon. 
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Williams was one of those who are wiser for others than for 
themselves. His own public life was unfortunate, and was ren- 
dered unfortunate by his strange want of judgment and self-com- 
mand at several important conjunctures. But the counsel which 
he gave on this occasion showed no want of worldly wisdom. He 
advised the favourite to abandon all thoughts of defending the 
monopolies—to find some foreign embassy for his brother Sir 
Edward, who was deeply implicated in the villanies of Mompesson 
—and to leave the other offenders to the justice of Parliament. 
Buckingham received this advice with the warmest expressions 
of gratitude, and declared that a load had been lifted from his 
heart. He then repaired with Williams to the royal presence. 
They found the King engaged in earnest consultation with Prince 
Charles. The plan of operations proposed by the Dean was 
fully discussed, and approved in all its parts. 

The first victims whom the Court abandoned to the vengeance 
of the Commons were Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis 
Michell. It was some time before Bacon began to entertain any 
apprehensions. His talents and his address gave him great in- 
fluence in the house,—of which he had lately become a ‘member, 
—as indeed they must have done in any assembly. In the House 
of Commons he had many personal friends and many warm ad- 
mirers. But at length, about six weeks after the meeting of 
Parliament, the storm burst. 

A committee of the lower house had been appointed to enquire 
into the state of the Courts of Justice. On the 15th of March 
the chairman of that committee, Sir Robert Philips, member for 
Bath, reported that great abuses had been discovered. ‘ The 

‘person,’ said he, ‘against whom these things are alleged is no 
‘less than the L and Chancellor,—a man so endued with all parts, 
* both of nature and art, as that I will say no more of him, being 
‘not able to say enough.’ Sir Robert then proceeded to state, 
in the most temperate manner, the nature of the charges. A 
person of the name of Aubrey had a case depending in Chancery. 
He had been almost ruined by law-expenses, and his patience 
had been exhausted by the delays of the court. He received a 
hint from some of the hangers-on of the Chancellor, that a pre- 
sent of one hundred pounds would expedite matters. ‘The poor 
man had not the sum required. However, having found out an 
usurer who accommodated him with it at high interest, he carried 
it to York-House. ‘The Chancellor took the money, and his de- 
pendents assured the suitor that all would go right. Aubrey 
was, however, disappointed ; fur, after considerable delay, ‘a 


‘ killing decree’ was pronounced against him. Another suitor of 


the name of Egerton complained that he had been induced by 
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two of the Chancellor’s jackals to make his Lordship a present 
of four hundred pounds; and that, nevertheless, he had not been 
able to obtain a decree in his favour. The evidence to these 
facts was overwhelming. Bacon’s friends could only entreat the 
house to suspend its judgment, and to send up the case to the 
Lords, in a form less offensive than an impeachment. 

On the 19th of March the King sent a message to the Com- 
mons, expressing his deep regret that so eminent a person as the 
Chancellor should be suspected of misconduct. His Majesty 
declared that he had no wish to screen the guilty from justice, 
and proposed to appoint a new kind of tribunal, consisting of 
eighteen commissioners, who might be chosen from among the 
members of the two houses, to investigate the matter. The 
Commons were not disposed to depart from the regular course of 
proceeding. On the same day they held a conference with the 
Lords, and delivered in the heads of the accusation against the 
Chancellor. At this conference Bacon was not present. Over- 
whelmed with shame and remorse, and abandoned by all those in 
whom he had weakly put his trust, he shut himself up in his 
chamber from the eyes of men. The dejection of his mind soon 
disordered his body. Buckingham, who visited him by the King’s 
order, ‘found his Lordship very ‘sick and heavy.’ It appears 
from a pathetie letter which the unhappy man addressed to the 
Peers on the day of the conference, that he neither expected nor 
wished to survive his disgrace. During several days he remained 
in his bed, refusing to see any human being. He passionately 
told his attendants to leave him,—to forget him,—never again 
to name his name,—never to remember that there had been such 
amanin the world. In the mean time, fresh instances of corrup- 
tion were every day brought to the knowledge of his accusers. 
The number of charges rapidly increased from two to twenty- 
three. ‘lhe Lords entered on the investigation of the case with 
laudable rs Some witnesses were examined at the bar of 
the house. A select committee was appointed to take the depo- 
sitions of others; and the enquiry was rapidly proceeding, when, 
on the 26th of March, the King adjourned the Parliament for 
three weeks. 

This measure revived Bacon’s hopes. He made the most of 
his short respite. He attempted to work on the feeble mind of 
the King. He appealed to all the strongest feelings of James,— 
to his fears, to his vanity, to his high notions of prerogative. 
Would the Solomon of the age commit so gross an error as to 
encourage the encroaching spirit of Parliaments? Would God’s 
anointed, accountable to God alone, pay homage to the clamor- 
ous multitude ? *¢ Those,’ he exclaimed, ‘ who now strike at 
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‘the Chancellor will soon strike at the Crown. I am the first 
‘sacrifice. wish I may be the last.’ But all his eloquence and 
address were employed in vain. | Indeed, whatever Mr Montagu 
may say, we are firmly convinced that it was not in the King’s 
power to save Bacon, without having recourse to measures which 
would have convulsed the realm. ‘The Crown had not sufficient 
influence in Parliament to procure an acquittal, in so clear a case 
of guilt. And to dissolve a Parliament which is universally al- 
lowed to have been one of the best Parliaments that ever sat,— 
which had acted liberally and respectfully towards the Sovereign, 
and which enjoyed in the highest degree the favour of the people, 
only in order to stop a grave, temperate and constitutional en- 
quiry into the personal integrity of the first judge in the king- 
dom,—would have been a measure more scandalous and absurd 
than any of those which were the ruin of the House of Stuart. 
Such a measure, while it would have been as fatal to the Chan- 
cellor’s honour as a conviction, would have endangered the very 
existence of the monarchy. ‘The King, acting by the advice 
of Williams, very properly refused to engage in a dangerous 
struggle with his people, for the purpose of saving from legal 
condemnation a minister whom it was impossible to save from 
dishonour. He advised Bacon to plead guilty, and promised to 
do all in his power to mitigate the punishment. Mr Montagu is 
exceedingly angry with James on this account. But though we 
are, in general, very little inclined to admire that Prince’s con- 
duct, we really think that his advice was, under all the circum- 
stances, the best advice that could have been given. 

On the 17th of April the houses reassembled, and the Lords 
resumed their enquiries into the abuses of the Court of Chancery. 
On the 22d, Bacon addressed to the Peers a letter, which Prince 
Charles condescended to deliver. In this artful and pathetic 
composition, the Chancellor acknowledged his guilt in guarded and 
general terms, and, while acknowledging, endeavoured to palliate 
it. This, however, was not thought sufficient by his judges. 
They required a more particular confession, and sent him a copy 
of the charges. On the 30th, he delivered a paper, in which he 
admitted, with few and unimportant reservations, the truth of 
the accusations brought against him, and threw himeelf entirely 
on the mercy of his peers. * Upon advised consideration of the 
‘ charges,’ said he, ‘ descending into my own conscience, and call- 
‘ing my memory to account so far as I am able, I do plainly and 
‘ ingenuously confess that I am guilty of corruption, and do re- 
* nounce all defence.’ 

The Lords came to a resolution that the Chancellor’s confession 
appeared to be full and ingenuous, and sent a committee to en- 
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quire of him whether it was really subscribed by himself. The 
deputies, among whom was Southampton, the common friend 
many years before of Bacon and Essex, performed their duty 
with great delicacy, - Indeed, the agonies of such a mind, and 
the degradation of such a name, might well have softened the 
most obdurate natures. ‘ My lords,’ said Bacon, ‘it is my act, 
‘my hand, my heart. I beseech your lordships to be merciful 
* to a broken reed.’ ‘They withdrew ; and he again retired to his 
chamber in the deepest dejection. The next day, the sergeant-at- 
arms and the usher of the House of Lords came to conduct him 
to Westminster Hall, where sentence was to be pronounced. But 
they found him so unwell that he could not leave his bed; and 
this excuse for his absence was readily accepted. In no quarter 
does there appear to have been the smallest desire to add tohis 
humiliation, The sentence was, however, severe,—the more 
severe, no doubt, because the lords knew that it would not be 
executed, and that they had an excellent opportunity of exhibit- 
ing, at small cost, the inflexibility of their justice, and their abhor- 
rence of corruption. Bacon was condemned to pay a fine of 
forty thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned in the Tower du- 
ring the King’s pleasure. He was declared incapable of holding 
any office in “the State, or of sitting in Parliament, and he was 
banished for life from the verge of the court. In such misery 
and shame ended that long career of worldly wisdom and worldly 
prosperity ! 
Even at this pass Mr Montagu does not desert his hero. He 

seems indeed to think that the attachment of an editor ought to 
be as devoted as that of Mr Moore’s lovers ; and cannot conceive 
what biography was made for 

‘if t is not the same 
‘ Through grief and through danger, through sin and through shame.’ 


He assures us that Bacon was innocent,—that he had the means 
of making a perfectly satisfactory defence,—that when he ‘plainly 

‘and ingenuously confessed that he was guilty of corruption,’ 
and when he afterwards solemnly affirmed that his confession was 
‘ his act, his hand, his heart,’ he was telling a great lie,—and 
that he refrained from bringing forward proofs of his innocence 
because he durst not disobey the King and the favourite, who, for 
their own selfish objects, pressed him to plead guilty. 

Now, in the first place, there is not the smallest ground to be- 
lieve that, if James and Buckingham thought Bacon had a 
good defence, they would have prevented him from making it. 
What conceivable motive had they for doing * so? Mr Mon- 
tagu perpetually repeats that it was their interest to sacrifice 
Bacon. But he overlooks an obvious distinction. It was their 
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interest to sacrifice Bacon on the supposition of his guilt; but 
not on the supposition of his innocence. James was very pro- 
perly unwilling to run the risk of protecting his Chancellor against 
the Parliament. But if the Chancellor had been able, by force of 
argument, to obtain an acquittal from the Parliament, we have 
no doubt that both the King and Villiers would have heartily re- 
joiced. ‘They would have rejoiced, not merely on account of 
their friendship for Bacon, which seems, however, to have been 
as sincere as most friendships of that sort, but on selfish grounds. 
Nothing could have strengthened the Government more than 
such a victory. ‘The King and the favourite abandoned the 
Chancellor because they were unable to avert his disgrace, and 
unwilling to share it. Mr Montagu mistakes effect for cause. 
He thinks that Bacon did not prove his innocence, because he 
was not supported by the Court. The truth evidently is, that the 
Court did not venture to support him, because he could not prove 
his innocence. 

Again, it seems strange that Mr Montagu should not pereeive 
that, while attempting to vindicate Bacon’s reputation, he is really 
casting on it the foulest of all aspersions, He imputes to his 
idol a degree of meanness and depravity more loathsome than 
judicial corruption itself. A corrupt judge may have many good 
qualities. But aman who, to please a powerful patron, solemnly 
declares himself guilty of corruption when he knows himself to 
be innocent, must be a monster of servility and impudence. 
Bacon was,—to say nothing of his highest claims to respect,—a 
gentleman, a nobleman, a scholar, a statesman, a man of the 
first consideration in society, a man far advanced in years. Is 
it possible to believe that such a man would, to gratify any hu- 
man being, irreparably ruin his own character by his own act ? 
Imagine a grey-headed judge, full of years and honours, owning 
with tears, with pathetic assurances of his penitence and of his 
sincerity, that he has been guilty of shameful mal-practices,—re- 
peatedly asseverating the truth of his confession, subscribing it 
with his own hand, submitting to conviction, receiving a humi- 
liating sentence and acknowledging its justice,—and all this when 
he has it in his power to show that his conduct has been irreproach- 
able! The thing isincredible. But if we admit it to be true, what 
must we think of such a man,—if indeed he deserves the name 
of man, who thinks any thing that kings and minions can bestow 
more precious than honour, or any thing that they can inflict 
more terrible than infamy ? 

Of this most disgraceful imputation we fully acquit Bacon. 
He had no defence ; and Mr Montagu’s affectionate attempt to 


make a defence for him has altogether failed. 
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The grounds on which Mr Montagu rests the case are two,— 
the first, that the taking of presents was usual, and,—what he 
seems to consider as the same thing,—not discreditable ; ; the se- 
cond, that these presents were not taken as bribes. 

Mr Montagu brings forward many facts in support of his first 
proposition. “He is not content with showing that many English 


judges formerly received gifts from suitors, but collects similar 


instances from ‘foreign nations and ancient times. He goes back 
to the commonwealths of Greece, and attempts to press into his 
service a line of Homer and a sentence of Plutarch, which, we 
fear, will hardly serve histurn. The gold of which Homer speaks 
was not intended to fee the judges, but was paid into court for 
the benefit of the suecessful litigant; and the gratuities which 
Pericles, as Plutarch states, distributed among'st ‘the members of 
the Athenian tribunals, were legal wages paid out of the public 
revenue. We can supply Mr Montagu with passages much more 
in point. Hesiod, who, like poor Aubrey, had ‘a killing decree’ 
made against him in the Chancery of Ascra, was so uncivil as to 
designate the learned persons who presided in that court, as 
Baciriis Owpoeayous. Plutarch and Diodorus have handed down to 
the latest ages the respectable name of Anytus, the son of An- 
themius, the first defendant who, eluding all the safeguards which 
the ingenuity of Solon could devise, sueceeded in corrupting a 
bench of Athenian judges. We are indeed so far from grudging 
Mr Montagu the aid of Greece, that we will give him Rome 
into the hargai 4in. We acknowledge that the honourable senators 
who tried Verres, received presents which were worth more than 
the fee-simple of York House and Gorhambury together ; and 
that the no less honourable senators and knights who professed to 
believe in the alibi of Clodius, obtained marks still more extraordi- 
nary of the esteem and gratitude of the defendant. In short, 

we are ready to admit that before Bacon’s time, and in Bacon’s 
time, judges were in the habit of receiving gifts from suitors. 

gut is this a defence? We think not. The robberies of 
Cacus and Barabbas are no justification for those of Turpin. The 
conduct of the two men of Belial who swore away the life of 
Naboth, has never been cited as an excuse for the perjuries of 
Oates and Dangerfield. Mr Montagu has confounded two things 
which it is necessary carefully to distinguish from each other, if 
we wish to form a correct judgment of ‘the characters of men of 
other countries and other times. That an immoral action is, in 
a particular society, generally considered as innocent, is a good 
plea for an individual who, being one of that society, and having 
adopted the notions which prev ail among his neighbours, com- 
mits that action. But the circumstance that a great many ‘people 
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are in the habit of committing immoral actions, is no plea at all. 

We should think it unjust to cail St Louis a wicked man, because, 
in an age in which toleration’ was generally regarded as a sin, he 
persecuted heretics. We should think it unjust to call Cowper’s 
friend, John Newton, a hypocrite and a monster, because, at a 
time when the slave-trade w as commonly considered by the most 
respectable people as an innocent and beneficial traffic, he went, 

largely provided with hymn-books and handcuffs, on a Guinea 
voyage. Bunt the cireumstance that there are fifty thousand 
thieves in London is no excuse for a fellow who is caught break- 
ing intoa shop. No man is to be blamed for not making disco- 
veries in morality,—for not finding out that something which 
every body else thinks to be good is really bad. But if a man 
does that which he and all around him know to be bad, it is no 
excuse for him that others have done the same. We should be 
ashamed of spending so much time in pointing out so clear a dis- 
tinction, but that Mr Montagu seems altogether to overlook it. 

Now, to apply these principles to the case before us: let 
Mr Montagu prove that, in Bacon’s age, the practices for which 
Bacon was punished were generally considered as innocent ; and 
we admit that he has made out his point. But this we defy him 
todo. ‘That these practices were common, we admit. But they 
were common just as all wickedness to which there is strong 
temptation always was, and always will be common, ‘They were 
common just as theft, cheating, perjury, adultery, have always 
been common. They were common, not because people did 
not know what was right, but because people liked to do what 
was wrong. ‘They were common, though prohibited by, law. 
They were common, though condemned by public opinion. They 
were common, because in that age law and public opinion united 
had not sufficient force to restrain the greediness of powerful 
and unprincipled magistrates. They were common, as every 
erime will be common when the gain to which it leads is great, 
and the chance of disgrace and punishment small, But though 
common, they were universally allowed to be altogether unjusti- 
fiable ; they were in the highest degree odious; and, though 
many were guilty of them, none had the audacity publicly to 
avow and defend them. 

We could give a thousand proofs that the opinion then enter- 
tained concerning these practices was such as we have described. 
But we will content ourselves with calling a single witness— 
honest Hugh Latimer. His sermons—preached more than seventy 
years before the enquiry into Bacon’s conduct—abound with the 
sharpest invectives against those very practices of which Bacon 
was guilty, and which, as Mr Montagu seems to think, nobody 
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ever considered as blamable till Bacon was punished for them. 
We could easily fill twenty pages with the homely, but just and 
forcible rhetoric of the brave old bishop. We shall select a few 
passages as fair specimens, and no more than fair specimens, of 
the rest. -* Omnes diligunt munera, ‘They all love bribes. 
‘ Bribery is a princely kind of thieving. They will be waged 
‘ by the rich, either to give sentence against the poor, or to put 
olf the poor man’s cause. ‘This is the noble theft of princes 
and magistrates. They are bribe-takers. Nowadays they call 
them gentle rewards. Let them leave their colouring and call 
them by their Christian name—bribes’ And again—* Cambyses 
was a great emperor, such another as our master is. He had 
many lord deputies, lord presidents, and lieutenants under him. 
It is a great while ago since I read the history. It chanced he 
had under him in one of his dominions a briber, a gift-taker, a 
gratifier of rich men; he followed gifts as fast as he that fol- 
lowed the pudding, a handmaker in his office to make his son 
a great man, as the old saying is: Happy is the child whose 
father goeth to the devil. “The ery of the poor widow came to 
the emperor's ear, and caused him to flay the judge quick, and 
laid his skin in the chair of judgment, that all judges that should 
give judgment afterward should sit in the same skin. Surely 
it was a goodly sign, a goodly monument, the sign of the judge’s 
skin. I pr ay God we may once see the skin in England? ‘1 
am sure,’ says he in another sermon, ‘ this is scala inferni, the 
right way to ‘hell, to be covetous, to take bribes, and pervert 
justice. If a judge should ask me the way to hell, I would 
show him this way. [irst, let him be a covetous man ; let his 
heart be poisoned with covetousness. ‘Then let him go a little 
further and take bribes; and, lastly, pervert judgment. Lo, 
here is the mother, and the daughter, and the daughter’s 
daughter. Avarice is the mother : she brings forth bribe- taking, 
and bribe-taking perverting of judgment. ‘There lacks a fourth 
thing to make up the mess, which, so help me God, if I were 
‘judge, should be hangum tuum, a ‘Tyburn tippet to take with 
‘him; anit were the judge of the King’s Bench, my Lord Chief 
‘ Judge of England,—yea, an it were my Lord Chancellor him- 
‘ self, to Tyburn with him. We will quote but one more pas- 
sage. ‘ He that took the silver basin and ewer for a bribe, 
‘ thinketh that it will never come out. But he may now know 
‘ that I know it, and I know it not alone; there be more beside 
‘me that know it. Oh, briber and bribery! He was never a 
‘ good man that will so take bribes. Nor can I believe that he 
‘ that is a briber will be a good justice. It will never be merry 
‘in England till we have the skins of such. For what needeth 
‘ bribing where men do their things uprightly ? 
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This was not the language of a great philosopher who had 
made new discoveries in moral and political science. It was the 
plain talk of a plain man, who sprang from the body of the 
people, who sy mpathized strongly with their wants and their feel- 
ings, and who boldly uttered their opinions. It was on account 
of the fearless way in which stout- hearted old Hugh exposed the 
misdeeds of men in ermine tippets, and gold collars, that the Lon- 
doners cheered him, as he walked down the Strand to preach at 
Whitehall,—strugyled for a touch of his gown, and bawled, ‘ Have 
‘at them, father Latimer.’ It is plain, from the passages which 
we have quoted, and from fifty others which we might quote, that, 
long before Bacon was born, the accepting of presents by ajudge 
was known to be a wicked and shameful act,—that the fine words 
under which it was the fashion to veil such corrupt practices were 
even then seen through by the common people,—that the distine- 
tion on which Mr Montagu insists between compliments and 
bribes was even then laughed at as a mere ‘colouring.’ ‘There 
may be some oratorical exaggeration in what Latimer says about 
the Tyburn tippet and the: sign of the judge’s skin; but the 
fact that he ventured to use such expressions is amply sufficient 
to prove, that the gift-taking judges, the receivers of silver basins 
and ewers, were regarded as such pests of the commonwealth, 
that a venerable divine might, without any breach of Christian 
charity, publicly pray to God for their de ‘tection and their con- 
dign punishment. 

Mr Montagu tells us, most justly, that we ought not to trans- 
fer the opinions of our own age to a former age. But he has 
himself committed a greater error than that against which he has 
cautioned his readers. Without any evidence, y, in the face 
of the strongest evidence,—he ascribes to the people of a for- 
mer age a set of opinions which no people ever held. But any 
hypothesis is in his view more probable than that Bacon should 
have been a dishonest man. We firmly believe that, if papers 
were to be discovered which should irresistibly prove that Bacon 
was concerned in the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, Mr 
Montagu would tell us that, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, it was not thought improper in a man to put arsenic into 
the broth of his friends, and that we ought to blame, not Bacon, 
but the age in which he lived. 

But why should we have recourse to any other evidence, when 
the proceeding against Bacon is itself the best evidence on the 
subject ? When Mr Montagu tells us, that we ought not to trans- 
fer the opinions of our age to Bacon’s age, he appears altogether 
to forget, that it was by men of Bacon’s own age that Bacon was 
prosecuted, tried, convicted, and sentenced. Did not they know 
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what their own opinions were? Did not they know whether 
they thought the taking of gifts by a judge acrime or not? Mr 
Montagu complains bitterly that Bacon was induced to abstain 
from making a defence, But, if Bacon’s defence resembled that 
which is made for him in the volume before us, it would have 
been unnecessary to trouble the Houses with it. ‘Che Lords and 
Commons did not want Bacon to tell them the thoughts of their 
own hearts,—to inform them that they did not consider such 
practices as those in which they had detected him, as at all cul- 
pable. Mr Montagu’s proposition may indeed be fairly stated 
thus :— It was very hard that Bacon’s contemporaries should 
think it wrong in him to do what they did not think it wrong 
in him todo. Hard indeed; and withal somewhat improbable. 
Will any person say that the Commons who impeached Bacon 
for taking presents, and the Lords who sentenced him to fine, 
imprisonment, and degradation for taking presents, did not know 
that the taking of presents was a crime? Or, will any person 
say that Bacon did not know what the whole House of Commons 
and the whole House of Lords knew? Nobody who is not pre- 
pared to maintain one of these absurd propositions can deny that 
Bacon committed what he knew to be a crime. 

It cannot be pretended that the Houses were seeking occasion 
to ruin Bacon; and that they therefore brought him to punish- 
ment on charges which they themselves knew to be frivolous. 
In no quarter was there the faintest indication of a disposition to 
treat him harshly. ‘Through the whole proceeding there was no 
symptom of personal animosity or of factious violence in either 
House. Indeed, we will venture to say that no State-Trial in our 
history is more creditable to all who took part in it, either as pro- 
secutors or judges. The decency, the gravity, the public spirit, — 
the justice moderated but not unnerved by compassion,—which 
appeared in every part of the transaction, would do honour to 
the most respectable public men of our own times. ‘The accusers, 
while they discharged their duty to their constituents by bringing 
the misdeeds of the Chancellor to light, spoke with admiration 
of his many eminent qualities, ‘The Lords, while condemning 
him, complimented him on the ingenuousness of his confession, 
and spared him the humiliation of a public appearance at their 
bar. So strong was the contagion of good feeling, that even Sir 
Edward Coke, for the first time in his life, behaved like a gentle- 
man. No criminal ever had more temperate prosecutors than 
Bacon. No criminal ever had more favourable judges. If he 
was convicted, it was because it was impossible to acquit him 
without offering the grossest outrage to justice and common 
sense. 
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Mr Montagu’'s other argument, namely, that Bacon, though 
he took gifts, did not take bribes, seems to us as futile as that 
which we have considered. Indeed, we might be content to 
leave it to be answered by the plainest man among our readers. 
Demosthenes noticed it with contempt more than two thousand 
years ago. Latimer, we have seen, treated this sophistry with 
similar “disdain. ‘ Leave colouring,’ said he, ‘ and call these 
‘things by their Christian names—bribes.’ Mr Montagu at- 
tempts—somewhat unfairly, we must say—torepresent the presents 
which Bacon received, as similar to the perquisites which suitors 
paid to the members of the Parliaments of France. The I’rench 
magistrate had a legal right to his fee ; and the amount of the fee 
was regulated by law. Whether this be a good mode of remune- 
rating judges i is not the question. But what analogy is there be- 
tween payments of this sort and the presents which Bacon receiv ed, 
—presents which were not sanctioned by the law, which were not 
made under the public eye, and of which the amount was regul: ated 
only by private bargain between the magistrate and the suitor : 
Again, it is mere trifling to say that Bacon could not have 
meant to act corruptly, because he employed the agency of men 
of rank, of bishops, privy councillors, and members of Parlia- 
ment ;—as if the whole history of that generation was not full of 
the low actions of high people ;—as if it was not notorious that 
men as exalted in rank as any of the decoys Bacon employed, had 
pimped for Somerset, and poisoned Overbury. 

But, says Mr Montagu, these presents ‘were made openly 
* and with the greatest publicity.’ ‘This would indeed bea strong 
argument in favour of Bacon. But we deny the fact. In one, 
and one only, of the cases in which Bacon was accused of cor- 
ruptly receiving gifts, does he appear to have received a gift 
publicly. This was in a matter depending between the Company 
of Apothecaries and the Company of Grocers. Bacon, in his 
C onfession, insisted strongly on the circumstance, that he had on 
this occasion taken presents publicly, asa proof that he had not 

taken them corruptly. Is it not clear, that if he had taken the 
presents mentioned in the other charges in the same public man- 
ner, he would have dwelt on this point in his answer to those 
charges? The fact that he insists so strongly on the publici ty 
of one particular present, is of itself sufficient to prove that the 
other presents were not publicly taken. Why he took this pre- 
sent publicly and the rest secretly, is evident. He on that occa- 
sion acted openly, because he was acting honestly. He was not 
on that occasion sitting judicially. He was called in to effect an 
amicable arrangement between two parties. Both were satisfied 
with his decision. Both joined in making him a present in re- 
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turn for his trouble. Whether it was quite delicate in a man of 
his rank to accept a present under such circumstances, may be 
questioned. But there is no ground in this case for accusing 
him of corruption. 

U nhappily, the very circumstances which prove him to have 
been innocent in this case, prove him to have been guilty on the 
other charges. Once, and once only, he alleges that he received 
a present publicly . The inference is, that in all the other cases 
mentioned in the articles against him he received presents se- 
cretly. When we examine ‘the single case in which he alleges 
that he received a present publicly, we find that it is also the 
single case in which there was no gross impropriety in his re- 
ceiving a present. Is it then possible to doubt that his reason 
for not receiv ing other presents in as public a manner was, that he 
knew that it was wrong to receive them ? 

One argument still remains, plausible in appearance, but ad- 
mitting of easy and complete refutation. ‘The two chief com- 
plainants, Aubrey and Egerton, had both made presents to the 
Chancellor. But he had decided against them both. Therefore, 
he had not received those presents as bribes. ‘ The complaints 
‘ of his accusers were,’ says Mr Montagu, ‘ not that the gratui- 
‘ ties had, but that they had not influenced Bacon’s s judgment, as 
‘he had decided against them.’ 

The truth is, that it is precisely in this way that an extensive 
system of corruption is generally detected. A person who, by a 
bribe, has procured a decree in his favour, is by no means likely 
to come forward of his own accord as an accuser. He is con- 
tent. He has his quid pro quo. He is not impelled either by 
interested or by vindictive motives to bring the transaction be- 
fore the public. On the contrary, he has “almost as strong mo- 
tives for holding his tongue as the judge himself can have. But 
when a judge practises corruption, as we fear that Bacon prac- 
tised it, on a large scale, and has many agents looking out in 
different quarters for prey, it will sometimes happen that he will 
be bribed on both sides. It will sometimes happen that he will 
receive money from suitors who are so obviously in the wrong 
that he cannot with decency do any thing to serve them. Thus, 
he will now and then be forced to pronounce against a person 
from whom he has received a present; and he makes that per- 
son a deadly enemy. ‘The hundreds who have got what they 
paid for, remain quiet. It is the two or three who have paid, and 
have nothing to show for their money, who are noisy. 

The memorable case of the Goézmans is an ex ample of this. 
Beaumarchais had an important suit depending before the Par- 
liament of Paris. M. Goézman was the judge on whom chiefly 
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the decision depended. It was hinted to Beaumarchais that 
Madame Goézman might be propitiated by a present. He ac- 
cordingly offered certain rouleaus of Louis-d’or to the lady, who 
received them graciously. ‘There can be no doubt that if the 
decision of the Court had been favourable to him, these things 
would never have been known to the world. But he lost his 
eause. Almost the whole sum which he had expended in bribery, 
was immediately refunded ; and those who had disappointed him 
probably thought that he would not, for the mere gratification of 
his malevolence, make public a transaction which was discredit- 
able to himself as well as to them. They knew little of him. 
He soon taught them to curse the day in which they had dared 
to trifle with a man of so revengeful and turbulent a spirit,—of 
such dauntless effrontery, and of such eminent talents for contro- 
versy and satire. He compelled the Parliament to put a degrad- 
ing stigma on M. Goézman. He drove Madame Goézman to a 
convent. ‘Till it was too late to pause, his excited passions did 
not suffer him to remember that he could effect their ruin only 
by disclosures ruinous to himself. We could give other instances. 
But it is needless. No person well acquainted with human nature 
can fail to perceive that, if the doctrine for which Mr Montagu 
contends were admitted, society would be deprived of almost the 
only chance which it has of detecting the corrupt practices of 
judges, 

We return to our narrative. ‘The sentence of Bacon had 
scarcely been pronounced when it was mitigated. He was in- 
deed sent to the Tower. But this was merely a form. In two 
days he was set at liberty, and soon after he retired to Gorham 
bury. His fine was speedily released by the Crown. He was 
next suffered to present himself at Court ; and at length, in 1624, 
the rest of his punishment was remitted. He was now at liberty 
to resume his seat in the House of Lords, and he was actually 
summoned to the next Parliament. But age, infirmity, and per- 
haps shame, prevented him from attending. ‘The Government 
allowed him a pension of one thousand two hundred pounds a- 
year; and his whole annual income is estimated by Mr Montagu 
at two thousand five hundred pounds,—a sum which was probably 
above the average income of a nobleman of that generation, and 
which was certainly sufficient for comfort and even for splendour. 
Unhappily, Bacon was fond of display, and unused to pay minute 
attention to domestic affairs. He was not easily persuaded to 
give up any part of the magnificence to which he had been ac- 
customed in the time of his power and prosperity. No pressure 
of distress could induce him to part with the woods of Gorham- 
bury. ‘I will not,’ he said, ‘be stripped of my feathers.’ He 
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travelled with so splendid an equipage, and so large a retinue, 
that Prince Charles, who once fell in with him on the road, ex- 
claimed with surprise,—‘ Well; do what we can, this man scorns 
‘to go out in snuff.’ This carelessness-and ostentation reduced 
him to frequent distress. He was under the necessity of parting 
with York House, and of taking up his residence, during his 
visits to London, at his old chambers in Gray’ $ lan. He had 
other vexations, the exact nature of which is unknown. It is 
evident from his will, that some part of his wife’s conduct had 
greatly disturbed and irritated him. 

But whatever might be his pecuniary difficulties, or his conju- 
gal discomforts, the powers of his intellect still remained undi- 
minished. Those noble studies for which he had found leisure 
in the midst of professional drudgery and of courtly intrigues, 
gave to this last sad stage of his life a dignity beyond what power 
or titles could bestow. Impeached, convicted, sentenced,—driven 
with ignominy from the presence of his Sovereign, shut out from 
the deliberations of his fellow nobles, loaded with debt, branded 
with dishonour, sinking under the weight of years, sorrow and 
disease,— Bacon was Bacon still. ‘ My conceit of his person,’ 
says Ben Jonson very finely, ‘ was never increased towards him 
é by his place or honours; but I have and do reverence him for 
‘ the greatness that was only proper to himself; in that he seemed 
* to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men and most worthy 
of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his adversity I 
ever prayed that God would give him strength ; for greatness he 
‘could not want.’ 

The services which he rendered to letters during the last five 
years of his life, amidst ten thousand distractions and vexations, 
increase the regret, with which we think on the many years 
which he had w asted, —to use the words of Sir Thomas Bodley,— 

‘on such study as was not worthy of such a student.’ He com- 
menced a Digest of the Laws of England, —~a History of England 
under the Princes of the House of Tudor, a body of Natural His- 
tory, a Philosophical Romance. He made extensive and valuable 
additions to his essays. He published the inestimable Treatise 
De Augmentis Scientiarum. ‘The very trifles with which he 
amused himself in hours of pain and languor bore the mark of 
his mind. ‘The best Jest-Book in the world is that which he dic- 
tated from memory, without referring to any book, on a day on 
which illness had rendered him incapable of serious study. 

The great apostle of experimental philosophy was destined to 
be its martyr. It had occurred to him that snow might be used 
with advantage for the purpose of preventing animal substances 
from putrefying. On a very cold day, early in the spring of the 
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year 1626, he alighted from his coach near Highgate, in order to 
try the experiment. He went into.a cottage, bought a fowl, and 
with his own hands stuffed it with snow. While thus engaged 
he felt a sudden chill, and was soon so much indisposed that it 
was impossible for him to return to Gray’s Inn. The Earl of 
Arundel, with whom he was well acquainted, had a house at High- 
gate. To that house Bacon was carried. . ‘The Earl was absent ; 
but the servants who were in charge of the place showed great 
respect and attention to the illustrious guest. Here, after an 
illness of about a week, he expired early on the morning of 
Kaster-day, 1626. His mind appears to have retained its strength 
and liveliness to the end. He did not forget the fowl which had 
caused his death. In the last letter that he ever wrote, with 
fingers which, as he said, could not steadily hold a pen, he did 
not omit to mention that the experiment of the snow had suc- 
ceeded ‘ excellently well.’ 

Our opinion of the moral character of this great man has al- 
ready been sufficiently explained. Had his lite been passed in 
literary retirement, he would, in all probability, have deserved to 
be considered, not only as a great philosopher, but as a worthy 
and good-natured member of society. But neither his principles 
nor his spirit were such as could be trusted, when strong tempta- 
tions were to be resisted, and serious dangers to be braved. 

In his Will, he expressed with singular brevity, energy, dig- 
nity, and pathos, a mournful consciousness that his actions had 
not been such as to entitle him to the esteem of those under whose 
observation his life had been passed ; ; and, at the same time, a 
proud confidence that his writings had secured for him a high 
and permanent place among the benefactors of mankind, So “at 
least we understand those striking words which have been often 
quoted, but which we must quote once more—‘ For my name 

‘and memory, I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to fo- 
‘reign nations, and to the next age.’ 

His confidence was just. From the day of his death his fame 
has been constantly and steadily progressive; and we have no 
doubt that his name will be named with reverence to the latest 
ages, and to the remotest ends of the civilized world. 





The chief peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy seems to us to 
have been this—that it aimed at things altogether different from 
those which his predecessors had proposed to themselves. This 
was his own opinion. ‘ Finis scientiarum,’ says he, ‘a nemine 


‘ adhuc bene positus est.’" And again, ‘Omnium gravissimus 


* Novum Organum, Lib, 1, Aph. 81. 
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* error in deviatione ab ultimo doctrinarum fine consistit.’* * Nec 
‘ipsa meta,’ says he elsewhere, ‘adhuc ulli, quod sciam, mor- 
‘ talium posita est et defixa.’+ ‘The more carefully his works are 
examined the more clearly; we think, it will appear, that this is 
the real clue to his whole system; and that he used means dif- 
ferent from those used by other philosophers, because he wished 
to arrive at an end altogether different from theirs. 

What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself? It 
was, to use his own emphatic expression, ‘fruit. It was the 
multiplying of human enjoyments and the mitigating of human 
sufferings. It was ‘the relief of man’s estate.’ } It was ‘com- 
‘ modis humanis inservire.’§ It was ‘ eflicaciter operari ad suble- 
vanda vite humane incommoda.’|| It was ‘ dotare vitam hu- 
manam novis inventis et copiis’® It was ‘genus humanum 
novis operibus et potestatibus continuo dotare.’*" ‘This was the 
object of all his speculations in every department of science,—in 
natural philosophy, in legislation, in politics, in morals. 

‘wo words form the key of the Baconian doctrine— Utility 
and Progress. ‘The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, 
and was content to be stationary. It dealt largely in theories of 
moral perfection, which were so “sublime that they never could be 
more than theories; in attempts to solve insoluble enigmas; in ex- 
hortations to the attainment of unattainable frames of mind. It 
could not condescend to the humble office of ministering to the 
comfort of human beings. All the schools regarded that office 
as degrading ; some censured it as immoral. Once indeed Posi- 
donius, a distinguished writer of the age of Cicero and Cesar, so 
far forgot himself as to enumerate among the humbler blessings 
which mankind owed to philosophy, the discovery of the principle 
of the arch, and the introduction of the use of metals. This 
eulogy was considered as an affront, and was taken up with pro- 
per spirit. Seneca vehemently disclaims these insulting compli- 
ments.tf Philosophy, according to him, has nothing to do with 
teaching men to rear arched roofs over their heads. ‘The true 
philosopher does not care whether he has an arched roof or any 
roof. Philesophy has nothing to do with teaching men the uses 
of metals, She teaches us to be independent of all material sub- 
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stances, of all mechanical contrivances. ‘The wise man lives ac- 
cording to nature. Instead of attempting to add to the physical 
comforts of his species, he regrets that his lot was not cast in that 

olden age when the human race had no protection against the 
cold but the skins of wild beasts—no screen from the sun but a 
cavern. ‘To impute to such a man any share in the invention or 
improvement of a plough, a ship, or a mill, is an insult. ‘In 
*‘ my own time,’ says Seneca, ‘there have been inventions of this 
sort, transparent windows,—tubes for diffusing warmth equally 
through all parts of a building,—short-hand, which has been car- 
ried to such perfection that a writer can keep pace with the most 
rapid speaker. But the inventing of such things is drudgery for 
the lowest slaves: philosophy liesdeeper. It is not her ollice to 
teach men how to use their hands. ‘Vhe object of her lessons is 
to form the soul—Non est, inquam, instrumentorum ad usus ne- 
‘ cessarios opifex. If the nox were left out, this last sentence 
would be no bad description of the Baconian philosophy; and 
would, indeed, very much resemble several expressions in the 
Novuin Organum. ‘We shall next be told,’ exclaims Seneca, 
‘that the first shoemaker was a philosopher. For our own 
part, if we are forced to make our choice between the first shoe- 
maker, and the author of the three books ‘On Anger,’ we pronounce 
for the shoemaker. It may be worse to be angry than to be wet. 
But shoes have kept millions from being wet; and we doubt 
whether Seneca ever kept any body from be'ag angry. 

It is very reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to confess 
that any philosopher had ever paid the smallest attention to any 
thing that could possibly promote what vulgar people would con- 
sider as the well-being of mankind. He labours to clear Demo- 
critus from the disgraceful imputation of having made the first 
arch, and Anacharsis from the charge of having contrived the 
potter’s wheel. He is forced to own that such a thing might 
happen ; and it may also happen, he tells us, that a philosopher 
may be swift of foot. But it is not in his character of philoso- 
pher that he either wins a race or invents a machine. No, to be 
sure. The business of a philosopher was to declaim in praise of 
poverty with two millions sterling out at usury—to meditate epi- 
grammatic conceits about the evils of luxury, in gardens which 
moved the envy of sovereigns—to rant about liberty, while fawn- 
ing on the insolent and pampered freedmen of a tyrant—to cele- 
brate the divine beauty of virtue with the same pen which had 
just before written a defence of the murder of a mother bya 
son. 

From the cant of this philosophy—a philosophy meanly proud 
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of its own unprofitableness—it is delightful to turn to the lessons 
of the great English teacher. We can almost forgive all the 
faults of Bacon’s life when we read that singularly graceful and 
dignified passage:—‘ Ego certe, ut de me ipso, quod res est, 
‘ loquar, et in iis que nune edo, et in iis que in posterum meditor, 
‘dignitatem ingenii et nominis mei, si qua sit, seepius sciens et 
* volens projicio, dum commodis humanis inserviam ; quique archi- 
tectus fortasse in philosophia et scientiis esse debeam, etiam ope- 
rarius et bajulus, et quidvis demum fio, cum haud pauca que 
* omnino fieri necesse sit, alii autem ob innatam superbiam subter- 
‘ fugiant, ipse sustineam et exsequar.’* This philanthropia, which, 
as he said, in one of the most remarkable of his early letters, 
* was so fixed in his mind as it could not be removed,’—this majes- 
tic humility, this persuasion that nothing can be too insignificant 
for the attention of the wisest, which is not too insignificant to 
give pleasure or pain to the meanest—is the great characteristical 
distinction, the essential spirit of the Baconian philosophy. We 
trace it in all that Bacon has written on Physics, on Laws, on 
Morals. And we conceive that from this peculiarity all the 
other peculiarities of his system directly and almost necessarily 
sprang. 

The spirit which appears in the passage of Seneca to which 
we have referred, tainted the whole body of the ancient philosophy 
from the time of Socrates downwards; and took possession of 
intellects with which that of Seneca cannot, for a moment, be 
compared. It pervades the dialogues of Plato. It may be dis- 
tinctly traced in many parts of the works of Aristotle. Bacon 
has dropped hints from which it may be inferred, that in his opi- 
nion the prevalence of this feeling was in a great measure to be 
attributed to the influence of Socrates, Our great countryman 
evidently did not consider the revolution which Socrates effected 
in philosophy as a happy event; and he constantly maintained 
that the earlier Greek speculators, Democritus in particular, 
were, on the whole, superior to their more celebrated succes- 
sors.T 

Assuredly, if the tree which Socrates planted, and Plato 
watered, is to be judged of by its flowers and leaves, it is the 
noblest of trees. But if we take the homely test of Bacon,—if 
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we judge of the tree by its frwits,—our opinion of it may perhaps 
be less favourable. When we sum up all the useful truths which 
we owe to that philosophy, to what do'they amount? We find, 
indeed, abundant proofs that some of those who cultivated it were 
men of the first order of intellect. We find among their writings 
incomparable specimens both of dialectical and rhetorical art. 
We have no doubt that the ancient controversies were of use, in 
so far as they served to exercise the faculties of the dis; putants ; 
for there is no controversy so idle that it may not be of use in 
this way. But, when we look for something more,—for something 
which adds to the comforts or alleviates the calamitios of the 
human race,—we are forced to own ourselves disappointed. We 
are forced to say with Bacon, that this celebrated ~ philosophy 
ended in nothing but disputation; that it was neither a vineyard 
nor an olive-ground, but an intricate wood of briars and _thistles 
from which those who lost themselves in it, brought back many 
scratches and no food.* 

We readily acknowledge that some of the teachers of this 
unfruitful wisdom were among the greatest men that the world 
has ever seen. If we admit the justice of Bacon’s censure, we 
admit it with regret, similar to that which Dante felt when he 
learned the f fate of those illustrious heathens who were doomed 
to the first circle of Hell. 

‘ Gran duol mi prese al cuor quando lo’ntesi, 
Perocché gente di molto valore 
Conobbi che’n quel limbo eran sospesi.’ 


But in truth the very admiration which we feel for the eminent 
philosophers of antiquity, forces us to adopt the opinion n, that their 
powers were systematically misdirected. For how else could i 
be that such powers should effect so little for mankind? A a 
destrian may show as much muscular vigour on a treadmill as on 
the highway road. But on the road his vigour will assuredly 
carry him forward ; and on the treadmill he will not advance an 
inch. The ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. It 
was made up of revolving questions,—of controversies which were 
always beginning again. It was a contrivance for having much 
exertion and no progress. We must acknowledge that more than 
once while contemplating the doctrines of the Academy and the 
Portico, even as they aj ppear in the transparent sple ndour of 
Cicero’s incomparal le diction, we have been temp ited to mutter 
with the surly centurion in Persius—‘ Cur quis non prandeat hoc 
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‘est?’ What is the highest good,—whether pain be an evil,— 
whether all things be fated,_—whether we ean be certain of any 
thing,—whether we can be certain that we are certain of nothing, 
—whether a wise man can be unbappy,—whether all departures 
from right be equally reprehensible,—these, and other questions 
of the same sort, occupied the brains, the tongues, and the pens, 

of the ablest men in the civilised world during several centuries. 
This sort of philosophy, it is evident, could not be progressive. 
It might indeed sharpen and invigorate the minds of those who 
devoted themselves to it ; and so might the disputes of the ortho- 
dox Lilliputians, and the heretical Blefuscudians, about the big 
ends and the little ends of eggs. But gael disputes could add 
nothing to the stock of knowledge. ‘The human mind accord- 
ingly, instead of marching, merely marked time. It took as 
much trouble as would have sufficed to carry it forward ; and yet 
remained on the same spot. ‘There was no accumulation of truth, 
—no heritage of truth acquired by the labour of one generation 
and bequeathed to another, to be again transmitted with large 
additions to a third. Where this philosophy was in the time of 
Cicero, there it continued to be in the time of Seneca, and there 
it continued to be in the time of Favorinus. The same sects 
were still battling, with the same unsatisfactory arguments, about 
the same interminable questions. ‘There had been no want of 
ingenuity, of zeal, of industry. Every trace of intellectual culti- 
vation was there except a harvest. ‘There had been plenty of 
ploughing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing. But the garners 
contained only smut and stubble. 

‘The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural science; but 
they did not cultivate it for the purpose of increasing the power 
and ameliorating the condition of man. ‘The taint of barrenness 
had spread from ethical to physical speculations. Seneca wrote 
largely on natural philosophy, and magnified the importance of 
that study. But why? Not because it tended to assuage suf- 
fering, to multiply the conveniences of life, to extend the empire 
of man over the material world; but solely because it tended to 
raise the mind above low cares, to separate it from the body, to 
exercise its subtlety in the solution of very cbscure questions.* 
Thus natural philosophy was considered in the light merely of a 
mental exercise. It was made subsidiary to the art of disputa- 
tion; and it consequently proved altogether barren of useful dis- 
coveries. 

‘There was one sect, which, however absurd and pernicious 
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some of its doctrines may have been, ought, it should seem, to 
have merited an exception from the general censure which Bacon 
has pronounced on the ancient schools of wisdom. ‘The L'pi- 
curean, who referred all happiness to bodily pleasure, and all evil 
to bodily pain, might have been expected to exert himself for 
the purpose of bettering his own physical condition and that of 
his neighbours. But the thought seems never to have occurred 
to any member of that school. Indeed their notion, as reported 
by their great poet, was, that no more improvements were to be 
expected in the arts w hich conduce to the comfort of life, 


‘ Ad victum que flagitat usus 
Omnia jam ferme mortalibus esse parata.’ 


This contented despondency,—this disposition to admire what 
has been done, and to expect that nothing more will be done,— 
is strongly characteristic of all the schools which preceded the 
school of Fruit and Progress. Widely as the Epicurean and the 
Stoic differed on most points, they seem to have quite agreed in 
their contempt for pursuits so v ulgar as to be useful. ‘The philo- 
sophy of both was a garrulous, declaiming, canting, wrangling 
philosophy. Century after century they continued to repeat their 
hostile war-cries— Virtue and Pleasure; and in the end it appeared 
the Epicurean had added as little to the quantity of pleasure as 
the Stoic to the quantity of virtue. It is on the pedestal of Bacon, 
not on that of Epicurus, that those noble lines ought to be in- 
scribed : 

‘ O tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti, ILLUSTRANS COMMODA VITZ. 


In the fifth century, Christianity had conquered Paganism, 
and Paganism had infected Christi: anity. The Church was now 
victorious and corrupt. The rites of the Pantheon had passed 
into her worship; the subtleties of the Academy into her creed. 
In an evil day, says Bacon, though with great pomp and solem- 
nity, was the ill- starred alliance str eken between theold philosophy 
and the new faith.” Questions widely different from those which 
had employed the ingenuity of Pyrrho and Carneades, but just 
as subtle, just as interminable, and just as unprofitable, e »xercised 
the minds of the lively and voluble Greeks. When le arning 
began to revive in the West, similar trifles occupied the sharp 
and vigorous intellects of the Schoolmen. ‘There was another 
sowing of the wind, and another reaping of the whirlwind. ‘The 
great work of improving the condition of the human race was 
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still considered as unworthy of a man of learning. ‘Those who 
undertook that task, if what they effected could be readily com- 
prehended, were despised as mechanics; if not, they were in 
danger of being burned as conjurers. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the degree in which the 
human mind had been misdirected than the history of the two 
greatest events which took place during the middle ages. We 
speak of the invention of Gunpowder, and of the invention of 
Printing. ‘The dates of both are unknown. ‘The authors of 
both are unknown. Nor was this because men were too rude 
and ignorant to value intellectual superiority. ‘The inventor of 
gunpowder appears to have been contemporary with Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. ‘The inventor of printing was contemporary with 
Nicholas the Fifth, with Cosmo de’ Medici, and with a crowd of dis- 
tinguished scholars. But the human mind still retained that fatal 
bent which it had received two thousand years earlier. George of 
Trebisond and Marsilio Ficino would not easily have been 
brought to believe that the inventor of the printing-press had 
done more for mankind than themselves; or than those ancient 
writers of whom they were the enthusiastic votaries. 

At length the time arrived when the barren philosophy which 
had, during so many ages, employed the faculties of the ablest 
men, was destined to fall. It had worn many shapes. It had 
mingled itseif with many creeds. It had survived revolutions in 
which empires, religions, languages, races, had perished. Driven 
from its ancient h: vunts, it had taken sanctuary in that Church 
which it had persecuted ; and had, like the daring fiends of the 
poet, placed its seat 

‘next the seat of God, 
And with its darkness dared affront his light.’ 

Words and more words, and nothing but words, had been all 
the fruit of all the toil, of all the most renowned sages of sixty 
generations. But the days of this sterile exuberance were num- 
bered. 

Many causes predisposed the public mind toa change. The 
study of a great variety of ancient writers, though it did not give 
a right direction to philosophical research, did much towards 
destroying that blind reverence for authority which had prevailed 
when ‘Aristotle ruled alone. The rise of the Florentine sect of 
Platonists,—a sect to which belonged some of the finest minds 
of the fifteenth century,—was not an unimportant event. The 
mere substitution of the Academic for the Peripatetic philosophy 
would indeed have done little good. But any thing was better 
than the old habit of unreasoning servility. It was something 
to have a choice of tyrants. ‘ A spark of freedom,’ as Gibbon 
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has justly remarked, ‘ was produced by this collision of adverse 
* servitude.’ 

Other causes might be mentioned. But it is chiefly to the 
great reformation of religion that we owe the great reformation 
of philosophy. ‘The alliance between the Schools and the Vatican 
had for ages been so close, that those who threw off the dominion 
of the Vatican could not continue to recognise the authority of 
the Schools. Most of the great reformers treated the Peripatetic 
philosophy with contempt; and spoke of Aristotle as if Aristotle 
had been answerable for all the dogmas of Thomas Acquinas. 
‘Nullo apud Lutheranos philosophiam esse in pretio,’” was a 
reproach which the defenders of the Church of Rome loudly re- 
peated, and which many of the Protestant leaders considered as 
acompliment. Se arcely any text was more frequently cited by 
them than that in which St Paul cautions the Colossians not to 
let any man spoil them by philosophy. Luther, almost at the out- 
set of his career, went so far as to declare that no man could be 
at once a proficient in the school of Aristotle and in that of Christ. 
Zwingle, Bucer, Peter Martyr, (€ ‘alvin, held similar language. 
In some of the Scotch universities, the Aristotelian system was 
discarded for that of Ramus. ‘Thus, before the birth of Bacon, 
\the empire of the scholastic philosophy had been shaken to its 

foundations. ‘There was in the intellectual! world an anarchy 
resembling that which in the political world often follows the 
overthrow of an old and deeply rooted government. Antiquity, 
prescription, the sound of great names, hs ad ceased to awe man- 
kind. ‘The dynasty which had re igned for ages was at an end ; 
and the vacant throne was left to be struggled for by pretenders. 

The first effect of this great revolution was, as Bacon most 
justly observed,} to give for a time an undue importance to the 
mere graces of style. The new breed of scholars, the Aschams 
and Buchanans, nourished with the finest compositions of the 
Augustan age, regarded with loathing the dry, crabbed, and bar- 
barous diction of respondents and opponents. ‘They were far less 
studious about the matter of their works than about the manner. 
They succeeded in reforming Latinity; but they never even 
aspired to effect a reform in philosophy. 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is altogether incorrect to 
say, as has often been said, that he was the first man who rose 
up against the Aristotelian philosophy when in the height of its 


* We quote, on the authority ef Bayle, from Melchior Cano, a 
scholastic divine of great reputation. 
+ De Augmentis, Lib, 1. 
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power. ‘The authority of that philosophy had, as we have shown, 
received a fatal blow long before he was born. Several specula- 
tors, among whom Ramus was the best known, had recently at- 
tempted to form new sects. Bacon’s own expressions about the 
state of public opinion in the time of Luther are clear and strong : 
* Accedebat,’ says he, ‘ odium et contemptus, illis ipsis tempori- 
* bus ortus erga Scholasticos.” And again, ‘ Scholasticorum doc- 
‘ trina despectui prorsus haberi coepit tanquam aspera et barbara.’ * 
‘The part which Bacon played in this great change was the part, 
not of Robespierre, but of Bonaparte. When he came forward 
the ancient order of things had been subverted. Some bigots 
still cherished with devoted loyalty the remembrance of the fallen 
monarchy, and exerted themselves to effect a restoration. But 
the majority had no such fecling. Freed, yet not knowing how 
to use their freedom, they pursued no determinate course, and had 
found no leader capable ‘of conducting them. 

‘That leader at length arose. The philosophy which he taught 
was essentially new. It differed from that of the celebrated 
ancient teachers, not merely in method but in object. Its object 
was the good of mankind, in the sense in which the mass of man- 
kind always have understood, and always will understand the 
word good. * Meditor,’ said Bacon, ‘ instaurationem philosophize 
‘ ejusmodi que nihil inanis aut abstracti habeat, queeque vite 

‘ humane conditiones in melius provebat.’ + 

The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and that of 
his predecessors cannot, we think, be better illustrated than by 
comparing his viewson some important subjects with those of Plato. 
We select Plato, because we conceive that he did more than any 
other person towards giving to the minds of speculative men that 
bent which they retained till they received from Bacon a new 
impulse in a diametrically opposite direction. 

It is curious to observe how differently these great men 
estimated the value of every kind of knowledge. ‘Take Arithme- 
tic for example. Plato, after speaking slightly of the conveni- 
ence of being able to reckon and compute in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life, passes to what he considers as a far more important 
advantage. ‘Lhe study of the properties of numbers, he tells us, 
habituates the mind to the contemplation of pure truth, and raises 
it above the material universe. He would have his disciples ap- 
ply themselves to this study,—not that they may be able to buy 
or sell,—not that they may qualify themselves to be shopkeepers 


Both these passages are in the first book of the De Augmeniis. 
+ Redargutio Philosophiarum. 
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or travelling merchants,—but that they may learn to withdraw 
their minds from the ever-shifting spectacle of this visible and 
tangible world, and to fix them on the immutable essences of 
things.* 

Bacon, on the other hand, valued this branch of knowledge 
only on account of its uses with reference to that visible and 
tangible world which Plato so much despised. He speaks with 
scorn of the mystical arithmetic of the later Platonists; and 
laments the propensity of mankind to employ, on mere matters 
of curiosity, powers, the whole exertion of which is required for 
purposes of solid advantage. He advises arithmeticians to leave 
these trifles, and to employ themselves in framing convenient 
expressions, which may be of use in physical researehes.+ 

‘The same reasons which led Plato to recommend the study of 
arithmetic, led him to recommend also the study of mathematics. 
The vulgar crowd of geometrici ans, he says, will not understand 
him. They have practice alw ays in view. They do not know 
that the real use of the science is to lead man to the knowledge 
of abstract, essential, eternal truth.t Indeed, if we are to be- 
lieve Plutareh, Plato carried this feeling so far, that he considered 
geometry as degraded by being applied to any purpose of vulgar 
utility. Archytas, it seems, had framed machines of extra- 
ordinary power, on mathematical principles.§ Plato remonstrated 
with his friend; and declared that this was to degrade a noble in- 
tellectual exercise into a low craft, fit only for carpenters and 
wheelwrights. ‘The office of geometry, lhe said, was to discipline 
the mind, not to minister to the base wants of the body. His 
interference was successful; and from that time, according to 
Plutarch, the science of mechanics was considered as unworthy 
of the attention of a philosopher. 

Archimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed Archytas. 
But even Archimedes was not free from the prevailing notion 
that geometry was degraded by being employed to produce any 
thing useful. It was ‘with difficulty that he was induced to stoop 
from speculation to practice. He was half ashamed of those in- 
ventions which were the wonder of hostile nations; and always 
spoke of them slightingly as mere amusements—as trifles in which a 
mathematician might be suffered to relax his mind after intense 
application to the higher parts of his science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametrically op- 


* Plato’s Republic, Book 7. + De Augmentis, Lib. 3, Cap. 6. 
{ Plato’s Republic, Book 7. 


§ Plutarch, Sympos. viii. and Life of Marcellus. ‘The machines of 


Archytas are also mentioned by Aulus Gellius and Diogenes Laertius. 
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posed to that of the ancient philosophers. He valued geometr 
chiefly, if not solely, on account of those uses which to Plato 
appeared so base. ‘And it is remarkable that the longer he lived 
the stronger this feeling became. When, in 1605, he wrote the 
two books on the * Advancement of Learning,’ he dwelt on the 
advantages which mankind derived from mixed mathematics; but 
he at the same time admitted, that the beneficial effect produced 
by mathematical study on the intellect, though a collateral ad- 
vantage, was ‘ no less worthy than that which was principal and 
‘intended’ Butit is evident that his views underwent a change. 
When, nearly twenty years later, he published the De Aug- 

mentis, which is the treatise on the ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ 
greatly expanded and carefully corrected, he made important 
alterations in the part which related to mathemati es. He con- 
demned with severity the high pretensions of the mathematicians, 
—‘delicias et fastum mathematicorum.’ Assuming the well- 
being of the human race to be the end of knowledge,* he 
pronounced that mathematical science could claim no higher rank 
than that of an appendage, or an auxiliary to other sciences. 
Mathematical science, he says, is the handmaid of natural philo- 
sophy—she ought to demean herself as such—and he declares 
that he cannot conceive by what ill chance it has happened that 
she presumes to claim precedence over her mistress. He predicts, 
a prediction which would have made Plato shudder,—that as 
more and more discoveries are made in physics, there will be 
more and more branches of mixed mathematics. Of that colla- 
teral advantage, the value of which, twenty years before, he rated 

so highly, he says not one word. ‘This omission cannot have 
been the effect of mere inadvertence. His own treatise was be- 
fore him. From that treatise he deliberately expunged whatever 
was favourable to the study of pure mathematics, and inserted 
several keen reflections on the ardent votaries of that study. 
This fact, in our opinion, admits of only one explanation. Bacon’s 
love of those pursuits which directly tend to improve the condi- 
tion of mankind, and his jealousy of all pursuits merely curious, 
had grown upon him, and _ had, it may he, become immoderate. 
He was afraid of using any expression which might have the 
effect of inducing any man of talents to employ in speculations, 
useful only to the mind of the speculator, a single hour which 
might be employed in extending the empire of man over matter. 
If Bacon erred here, we must acknowledge that we greatly prefer 
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+ Compare the passage relating to mathematics in the Second Book of 
the Advancement of Learning with the De Augmentis, Lib. 3, Cap. 6: 
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his error to the opposite error of Plato. We have no patience 
with a philosophy which, like those Roman matrons who swallowed 
abortives in order to preserve their shapes, takes pains to be 
barren for fear of being homely. 

Let us pass to astronomy. ‘This was one of the sciences which 
Plato exhorted his disciples to learn, but for reasons far removed 
from common habits of thinking. ‘* Shall we set down astrono- 
‘ my,’ says Socrates, ‘ among the subjects of study ?* ¢ I think 
‘so,’ answers his young fric nd Glaucon: ‘to know somet! ling 
about the seasons, about the months and the years is © 
‘use for military purposes, as well as for agriculture and na- 
‘ vigation.’ ‘It amuses me,’ says Socrates, ‘to see how afraid 
‘you are lest the common herd of people should accuse you 
‘ of recommending useless studies.’ He then proceeds in that 
pure and magnificent diction, which, as Cicero said, Jupiter 


‘ 


would use if Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain, that the use of 
| 


astronomy is not to add to the vulgar comforts of life, but 
to assist in raising the mind to the contemplation of things 
which are to be perceived by the pure intellect alone. The 
knowledge of the actual motions of the heavenly bodies he consi- 
ders as of little value. ‘The appearances which make the sky 
beautiful at night are, he tells us, like the figures which a geome- 
trician draws on the sand, mere examples, mere helps to feeble 
minds. We must get beyond them; we must neglect them; we 
must attain to an astronomy which is as loiinpandicn of the actual 
stars as geom = truth is indepe ndent of the lines of an ill-drawn 
diagram, ‘This is, we imagine, very nearly, if not exactly, the 
astronomy which Bacon compared to the ox of Prome theus+—a 
sleek, well shaped hide, stuf fed with rubbish, goodly to look at, 
but containing nothing to eat. He complained that astronomy 
iad, to its great injury, been separated from natural philosophy, 
of which it was one of the noblest provinces, and annexed to the 
domain of mathematics. The world stood in need, he said, of a 
very different astronomy—of a living astronomy, of an astronomy 
which should set} forth the nature, the motion and the intluences 
of the heavenly bodies, as they really are. 

On the greatest and most useful of all inventions,—the inven- 
tion of alph: abetical writing,—Plato did not look with much com- 
placency. He seems to hove thought that the use of letters had 
operated on the human mind as the use of the go-cart in learn- 


7 Plato’s Republic, Book T~ + De Augimentis, Lib, 3, Cap. 

t Astronomia viva. 

| * Que substantiam et motum et influxum celestium, prout re vera 
sunt proponat.’ Compare this language with Plato’s, ‘ ra dw 7a ovpara 
idrouety,” 
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ing to walk, or of corks in learning to swim, is said to operate on 
the human body. It was a support which soon became indis- 
pensable to those who used it,—whiech made vigorous exertion 
tirst unnecessary, and then impossible. ‘The powers of the intel- 
lect would, he conceived, have been more fully developed without 
this delusive aid. Men would have been compelled to exercise 
the understanding and the memory; and, by deep and assiduous 
meditation, to make truth thoroughly their own. Now, on the 
contrary, much knowledge is traved on paper, but little is engraved 
in the soul. A man is certs 1in that he can find information at a 
moment's notice when he wants it. He therefore suffers it to fade 
from his mind. Such aman eannot in strictness be said to know 
any thing, He has the show without the reality of wisdom. 

These opinions Plato has put into the mouth of an ancient King of 
Kgypt.” But it is evident from the context that they were his 
own; and so they were understood to be by Quinctilian.f Indeed 
they are in perfect accordance with the whole Platonic system. 

Bacon’s views, as may easily be supposed, were widely dif- 
ferent.{ ‘Phe powers of the memory, he observes, without the 
help of writing, can do little towards the advancement of any 
useful science. He acknowledges that the memory may be dis- 
ci iplined to such a point as to be able to perform very extraordi- 
nary feats. But on such feats he sets little value. The habits of 
his mind, he tells us, are such that he is not disposed to rate highly 
any ac complishment, however rare, which is of no practical use to 
mankind. As to these prodigious achievements of the memory, 
he ranks them with the exhibitions of rope-dancers and tumblers. 

‘The two performances,’ he says, ‘are of much the same sort. 
Lhe one is an abuse of the powers of the body; the other is 
an abuse of the powers of the mind. Both may perhaps excite 
our wonder; but neither is entitled to our respect.’ 

‘lo Plato, the science of medicine appeared one of very disputa- 
ble advantage.§ He did not indeed object to quick cures for acute 
disorders, or for injuries produced by accidents. But the art which 
resists the slow sap of a chronie disease—which repairs frames 
enervated by lust, swollen by gluttony, or inflamed by wine— 
which encourages sensuality, by mitigating the natural punish- 
ment of the sensualist, and prolongs existence when the intellect 
has s ceased to retain its entire energy—had no share of his esteem 

\ life protracted by medical skill he pronounced to be a long death. 

T he exercise of the art of medicine ought, he said, to be tolerated 

so far as that art may serve to cure the occasional distempers of 
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* Plato’s Phedrus. t Quinctilian, XI. 
t De Augmentis, Lib. 5, Cap. 5. § Plato’s Republic, Book 8. 
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men whose constitutions are good, As to those who have bad 
constitutions, let them die ;—and the sooner the better. Such 


men are unfit for war, for magistracy, for the management of 


their domestic affairs. That however is comp aratively of little 
consequence. But they are incapable of study and speculation. 
If they engage in any severe mental exercise, they are troubled 
with gid: diness and fulness of the head ; all which they lay to the 
account of philos sophy. ‘The best thing that can happen to such 
wretches is to have done with life at once. He quotes mythical 
sutheney in support of this doctrine; and reminds his disciples 
that the practice of the sons of /Esculapius, as described by 
Homer, extended only to the cure of external injuries. 

Far different was the philosophy of Bacon. Of all the sciences, 
that which he seems to have regarded with the greatest interest was 
the science which, in Plato’s opinion, would not be tolerated in a 
well regulated community. ‘To make men perfect was no part 
of Bacon’s plan. His humble aim was to make imperfect men 
comforiable. The beneficence of his philosophy resembled the 
benefice nce of the common T‘ather, whose sun rises on the evil 
and the good—whose 1 rain descends for the just and the unjust. In 
Plato’s opinion man was made for philosophy ; in Bacon's opi- 
nion philosophy was made for man; it was a means to an end ; 
—and that end was to increase the pleasures, and to mitigate the 
pains of millions who are not and cannot be philosophers. ‘That a 
valetudinarian who took great pleasure in being wheeled along 
his terrace, who relished his boiled chicken and his weak wine 
and water, and who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of 
Navarre’s tales, should be treated as a caput dupinum because he 
could not read the ‘Limzeus without a headach, was a notion 
which the humane spirit of the English school of wisdom alto- 
gether reject 1d. Bacon would not have thought it beneath the 
dignity of a philosopher to contrive an improved garden chair for 
such a valetudinarian,—to devise some way of rendering his medi- 
cines more palatable, —to i invent repasts which he might « enjoy, and 
pillows on which he might sleep soundly ; and this. though there 

might not be the smalles t hope that the mind of the poor invalid 
would ever rise to the contemplation of the ideal beautiful and 
the ideal good. As Plato had cited the religious legends of 
Greece to justify his contempt for the more recondite parts of the 
art of healing, Bacon vindicated the dignity of that art by ap- 
pealing to the example of Christ ; and reminded his readers that 
the great physician of the soul did not disdain to be also the phy- 
sician of the body.” 








De Augmentis, Lib. 4, Cap. 2. 
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When we pass from the science of medicine to that of legisla- 
tion, we find the same difference between the systems of these 
two great men. Plato, at the commencement of the fine Dialogue 
on Laws, lays it down as a fundamental principle, that the end of 
legislation is to make men virtuous. It is unnecessary to point 
out the extravagant conclusions to which such a proposition leads. 
Bacon well knew to how great an extent the happiness of every 
society must depend on the virtue of its members; and he also 
knew what legislators can, and what they cannot do for the pur- 
pose of promoting virtue. The view which he has given of the 
end of legislation and of the principal means for the attainment 
of that end, has always seemed to us eminently happy; even 
among the many happy passages of the same kind with which 
his works abound. ‘ Vinis et secopus quem leges intueri atque ad 
* quem jussiones et sanctiones suas dirigere debent, non alius est 
‘quam ut ciyes feliciter degant. Id fiet si pietate et religione 
recte instituti, moribus honesti, armis adversus hostes externos 
tuti, legum auxilio adversus seditiones et privatas injurias muniti, 
imperio et mayistratibus obsequentes, copiis et opibus locupletes 
et florentes fuerint.* ‘The end is the well-being of the people. 
The means are the imparting of moral and religious education ; 
the providing of every thing necessary for defence against foreign 
enemies; the maintaining of internal order; the establishing of a 
judicial, financial, and commercial system, under which wealth 
may be rapidly accumulated and securely enjoyed. 

Even with respect to the form in which laws ought to be drawn, 
there is a remarkable difference of opinion between the Greek and 
the Englishman. Plato thought a preamble essential; Bacon 
thought it mischievous. [ach was consistent with himself. Plato, 
considering the moral improvement of the people as the end of 
legislation, justly inferred that a law which commanded and 
threatened, but which neither convineed the reason nor touched 
the heart, must be a most imperfect law. He was not content 
with deterring from theft a man who still continued to be a thief 
at heart,—with restraining a son who hated his mother from 
beating his mother. ‘The only obedience on which he set so 
much yalue, was the obedience which an enlightened understand- 
ing yields to reason, and which a virtuous disposition yields to 
precepts of virtue. He really seems to have believed that, by 
prefixing to every law an eloquent and pathetic exhortation, he 
should, to a great extent, render penal enactments superfluous. 
Bacon entertained no such romantic hopes; and he well knew 
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the practical inconveniences of the course which Plato recom- 
mended, - * Neque nobis,’ says he, ‘ prologi legum qui inepti olim 
* habiti sunt et leges introducunt disputantes non jubentes utique 
‘ placerent si priscos mores ferre possemas.... Quantum fieri po- 
* test prologi evitentur et lex incipiat a jussione. oo 

Had Plato lived to finish the ‘ Critias,’ a comparison between 
that noble fiction and the ‘ New Atlantis,’ would probably have fur- 
nished us with still more striking instances. It is amusing to 
think with what horror he would have seen such an institution as 
*Solomon’s House’ rising in his republic; with what vehemence he 
would have ordered the brewhouses, the perfume-houses, and the 
dispensatories to be pulled down ; and with what inexorable rigour 
he would have driven beyond the frontier all the Fellows of the 
College, Merchants of light and Depredators, Lamps and Pioneers. 

To sum up the whole: we should say that the aim of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy was to exalt man into a god. The aim of the 
Baconian philosophy was to provide man with what he requires 
while he continues to be man. ‘The aim of the Platonic philo- 
sophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants. ‘The aim of the 
Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. ‘The for- 
mer aim was noble; but the latter was attainable. Plato drew 
a good bow; but, like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed at the stars ; 
and therefore, though there was no want of strength or skill, the 
shot was thrown away. His arrow was indeed followed by a track 
of dazzling radiance, but it struck nothing. 
‘ Volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo 
Signavitque viam flammis, tenuisque recessif 
Consumata in ventos.’ 


Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth 


and within bow-shot, and hit it in the white. ‘The philosophy of 


Plato began in words and ended in words,—noble words indeed, 
—words such as were to be expected from the finest of human 
intellects exercising boundless dominion over the finest of human 
languages. ‘The philosophy of Bacon began in observations and 
ended in arts. 

The boast of the ancient philosophers was, that their doctrine 
formed the minds of men to a high degree of wisdom and virtue. 
This was indeed the only practical good which the most cele- 
brated of those teachers even pretended to effect ; and undoubt- 
edly if they had effected this, they would have deserved the 
greatest praise. But the truth is, that in those very matters in 
which alone they professed to do any good to mankind, in those 
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very matters for the sake of which they neglected all the vulgar 
interests of mankind, they did nothing, or worse than nothing. 
They promised what was impracticable ; they despised what 
was practicable ; they filled the world with long words and 
long beards; and they left it as wicked and as ignorant as they 
found it. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Utopia. 
The smallest actual good is better than the most magnificent 
promises of impossibilities. The wise man of the Stoics would, 
no doubt, be a grander object than a steam-engine. But there 
are steam-engines. And the wise man of the Stoics is yet to be 
born. A philosophy which should enable a man to feel perfectly 
happy while in agonies of pain, may be better than a philosophy 
which assuages pain. But we know that there are remedies which 
will assuage pain; and we know that the ancient sages liked the 
toothache just as little as their neighbours. A philosophy which 
should extinguish cupidity, would be better than a philosophy 
which should devise laws for the security of property. But it is 
possible to make laws which shall, to a very great extent, secure 
property. And we do not understand how any motives which 
the ancient philosophy furnished could extinguish cupidity. We 
know indeed that the philosophers were no better than other 
men. From the testimony of friends as well as of foes—from 
the confessions of Epictetus and Seneca, as well as from the sneers 
of Lucian and the fierce invectives of Juvenal, it is plain that 
these teachers of virtue had all the vices of their neighbours, with 
the additional vice of hypocrisy. Some people may think the 
object of the Baconian philosophy a low object, but they cannot 
deny that, high or low, it has been attained. ‘They cannot deny 
that every year makes an addition to what Bacon called ¢ fruit.’ 
They cannot deny that mankind have made, and are making, 
great and constant progress in the road which he pointed out to 
them. Was there any such progressive movement among the 
ancient philosophers? After they had been declaiming eight 
hundred years, had they made the world better than when they 
began? Our belief is, that among the philosophers themselves, 
instead of a progressive improvement there was a progressive 
degeneracy. An abject superstition, which Democritus or 
Anaxagoras would have rejected with scorn, added the last dis- 
grace to the long dotage of the Stoic and Platonic schools. Those 
unsuccessful attempts to articulate which are so delightful and 
interesting in a child, shock and disgust us in an aged paralytic; 
and in the same way, those wild mythological fictions which charm 
us when lisped by Greek poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed sen- 
sation of pity and loathing when mumbled by Greek philosophy 
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in its old age. We know that guns, cutlery, spy-glasses, clocks, 
are better in our time than they were in the time of our fathers; 
and were better in the time of our fathers than they were in the 
time of our grandfathers. We might, therefore, be inclined : 
think, that when a philosophy which boasted that its object wa 
the elevation and purification of the mind, and which for this a 
ject neglected the sordid office of ministering to the comforts of 
the body, had flourished in the highest honour for many hundreds 
of years, a vast moral amelioration must have taken place. Was 
it so? Look at the schools of this wisdom four centuries before 
the Christian era, and four centuries after that era. Compare 
the men whom those schools formed at those two periods. Com- 
pare Plato and Libanius. Compare Pericles and Julian, ‘This 
philosophy confessed, nay boasted, that for every end but one it 
was useless. Had it attained that one end? 

Suppose that Justinian, when he closed the schools of Athens, 
had called on the last few sages who still haunted-the Portico, 
and lingered round the ancient plane-trees, to show their title to 
public veneration :—suppose that he had said, * A thousand 
‘years have clapsed since, in this famous city, Socrates posed 
‘ Protagoras and Hippias; during those thousand years a large 
* proportion of the ablest men of every generation has been em- 

‘ ployed in constant efforts to bring to perfection the philosophy 
‘which you teach; that philosophy has been munificently pa- 
* tronised by the powerful ; its professors have been held in the 
‘ highest esteem by the public ; it has drawn to itself almost all 
‘ the sap and vigour of the human intellect—and what has it 
‘effected? What profitable truth has it taught us which we 
‘should not equally have known without it ? What has it enabled 
‘us to do which we should not have been equally able to do with- 
‘out it?’ Such questions, we suspect, would have puzzled Sim- 
plicius and Isidore. Ask a follower of Bacon what the new 

hilosophy, as it was called in the time of Charles the Second, 
“7 effected for mankind, and his answer is ready—‘ It has 
‘ lengthened life ; it has mitigated pain ; it has extinguished dis- 
eases ; it has increased the fertility of the soil ; it has given new 
securities to the mariner; it has furnished new arms to the 
warrior : it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges 
of form unknown to our fathers ; it has guided the thunderbolt 
innocuously from heaven to earth; it has lighted up the night 
with the splendour of the day; it has extended the range of the 
human vision ; it has multiplied the power of the human mus- 
cles; it has accelerated motion; it has annihilated distance : 
it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all friendly offices, 
‘all dispatch of business: it has enabled man to descend to the 
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‘ depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate securely into 
* the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land on cars 
which whirl along without horses, and the ocean in ships which 
sail against the wind, ‘These are but a part of its fruits, and 
of its first fruits. For it is a philosophy which never rests, 
which has never attained it, which is never perfect. Its law is 
‘progress. A point which yesterday was invisible i is its goal to- 
* day, and will be its starting-post to-morrow.’ 

Great and various as the powers of Bacon were, he owes his 
wide and durable fame chiefly to this, that all those powers 
received their direction from common sense. His love of the 
vulgar useful, his strong sympathy with the popular notions of 
good and evil, and the openness with which he avowed that 
sympathy, are the secret of his influence. ‘There was in his sys- 
tem no cant, no illusion. He had no anointing for broken bones,— 
no fine theories de finibus,—no arguments to persuade men out of 
their senses. He knew that men, and philosophers as well as 
other men, do actually love life, health, comfort, honour, security, 
the society of friends; and do actually dislike death, sickness, 
pain, poverty, disgrace, danger, separation from those to whom 
they are attached. He knew that religion, though it often 

regulates and moderates these feelings, seldom eradicates them ; 

nor did he think it desirable for mankind that they should be 
eradicated. ‘The plan of eradicating them by conceits like those 
of Seneca, or syllogisms like those of Chrysippus, was too pre- 
posterous to be for a moment entertained by a mind like his. 
He did not understand what wisdom there could be in changing 
names where it was impossible to change things—in denying that 
blindness, hunger, the gout, the rack, were evils, and calling 
them azomponyusva—in refusing to acknowledge that health, 
safety, plenty, were good things, and dubbing them by the name 
of adiagopa. In his opinions on all these subjects, he was not a 
Stoic, nor an Epicurean, nor an Academic, but what would 
have been called by Stoics, Epieureans, and Academics, a mere 
\didtTs,—a Mere common man. And it was precisely because he 
was so that his name makes so great an era in the history of the 
world. It was because he dug deep that he was able to pile high. 
It was because, in order to lay his foundations, he went down 
into those parts of human nature which lie low, but which are 
not liable to change, that the fabric which he reared has risen to 
so stately an elevation, and stands with such immovable 
strength. 

We have sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might be 
written, in which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple of Bacon 
should be introduced as fellow-trayellers, ‘They come to a vil- 
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lage where the small-pox has just begun to rage ; and find houses 
shut up, intercourse suspended, the sick abandoned, mothers 
weeping in terror over their children. The Stoic assures the 
dismayed population that there is nothing bad in the small-pox, 
and that to a wise man diseases, deformity, death, the loss of 
friends, are not evils. ‘The Baconian takes out a lancet and be- 
gins to vaccinate. ‘They find a body of miners in great dismay. 
An explosion of noisome vapours has just killed many of those 
who were at work; and the survivors are afraid to venture into 
the cavern. ‘The Stoic assures them that such an accident is no- 
thing but a mere azozponyuevov, ‘Lhe Baconian, who has no such 
fine word at his command, contents himself with devising a 
safety-lamp. ‘They find a shipwrecked merchant wringing his 
hands on the shore. His vessel with an inestimable cargo has 
just gone down, and he is reduced in a moment from opulence to 
beggary. ‘The Stoic exhorts him not to seek happiness in 
things which lie without himself, and repeats the whole chapter 

of Epictetus apis rods tHv amopay dedondras. ‘The Baconian con- 
structs a diving-bell, goes down in it, and returns with the most 
precious effects from the wreck. It would be easy to multiply 
illustrations of the difference between the philosophy of thorns 
and the philosophy of fruit—the philosophy of words and the 
philosophy of works. 

Bacon has been accused of overrating the importance of those 
sciences which minister to the physical well-being of man, and 
of underrating the importance of moral philosophy ; and it can- 
not be denied that persons who read the Noewn Oryanum and 
the De Augmentis, without adverting to the circumstances under 
which those works were written, will find much that may seem 
to countenance the accusation. It is certain, however, that, 
though in practice he often went very wrong, aud though, as his 
historical work and his essays prove, he did not hold, even in 
theory, very strict opinions on points of political morality, he 
was far too wise a man not to know how much our well-being 
depends on the regulation of our minds. ‘The world for which 


he wished was not, as some people seem to imagine, a world of 


water-wheels, power-looms, steam-carriages, sensualists, and 
knaves. He would have been as ready as Zeno himself to main- 
tain, that no bodily comforts which could be devised by the skill 
and labour of a hundred generations would give happiness to a 
man whose mind was under the tyranny of licentious appetite, of 
envy, of hatred, or of fear. If he sometimes appeared to ascribe 
importance too exclusively to the arts which increase the outward 
comforts of our species, the reason is plain. ‘Those arts had 
heen most unduly depreciated. ‘They had been represented as 
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unworthy of the attention of a man of liberal education. ‘ Cogi- 
‘ tavit,’ says Bacon of himself, ‘ eam esse opinionem sive sti- 
mationem humidam et damnosam, minui nempe majestatem 
mentis humane, si in experimentis et rebus particularibus, sen- 
sui subjectis, et in materia terminatis, diu ac multum versetur : 
presertim cum hujusmodi res ad inquirendum laboriose, ad 
meditandum ignobiles, ad discendum aspere, ad practicam illi- 
berales, numero infinite, et subtilitate pusille videri soleant, et 


naanan enn a 


‘ob hujusmodi conditiones, gloriz artium minus sint accommo- 
‘ date.’* This opinion seemed to him ‘omnia in familia humana 
. 


turbasse.’ It had undoubtedly caused many arts which were 
of the greatest utility, and which were susceptible of the greatest 
improv ements, to be neglected by speculators, and abandoned to 


joiners, masons, smiths, weavers, apothecarics. It was necessary 


to assert the dignity of those arts, to bring them prominently 
forward, to proclaim that, as they have a most serious effect on 
human happiness, they are not unworthy of the attention of the 
highest human intellects. Again, it was by illustrations drawn 
from these arts that Bacon could most easily illustrate his prin- 
ciples. It was by improvements effected in these arts that the 
soundness of his principles could be most speedily and decisively 
brought to the test, and made manifest to common understand- 
ings. He acted like a wise commander who thins every other 
part of his line to strengthen a point where the enemy is attack- 
ing with peculiar fury, and on the fate of which the event of the 
battle seems likely to depend. In the Novum Organum, how- 
ever, he distinctly and most truly declares that his philosophy is 
nolessa Moral thana Natural Philosophy—that, though his édus- 
trations are drawn from physical science, the principles which 
those illustrations are intended to explain are just as applicable 
to Ethical and Political enquiries as to enquiries into the nature 
of Heat and Vegetation.+ 

He frequently treated of moral subjects ; and he almost always 
brought to those subjects that spirit which was the essence of his 
whole system. He has left us many admirable practical observa- 
tions on what he somewhat quaintly called the Georgics of the 
mind,—on the mental culture which tends to produce good dis- 


Cogitata et visa. The expression opinio humida may surprise a 
reader not accustomed to Bacon’s style. ‘The allusion is to the maxim 
of Heraclitus the obscure—Dry light is the best. By dry light, Bacon 
understood the light of the intellect, not obscured by the mists of passion, 
interest, or prejudice. 


+ Novum Organum, Lib, 1, Aph, 127. 
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positions. Some persons, he said, might accuse him of spending 
labour on a matter so simple that his predecessors had passed it 
by with contempt. He desired such persons to remember that 
he had from the first announced the objects of his search to be 
not the splendid and the surprising, but the useful and the true, 
—not the deluding dreams which go forth through the shining 
portal of ivory, but the humbler realities of the gate of horn.* 
True to this principle, he indulged in no rants about the fitness 
of things, the all-sufliciency of virtue, and the dignity of human 
nature. He dealt not at all in resounding nothings, such as 
those with which Bolingbroke pretended to comfort himself in 


exile; and in which Cicero sought consolation after the loss of 


Tullia, The casuistical subtleties which occupied the attention 
of the keenest spirits of his age had, it should seem, no attractions 
for him. ‘The treatises of the doctors whom Escobar afterwards 
compared to the four beasts, and the four and twenty elders in 
the Apocalypse, Bacon dismissed with most contemptuous bre- 
vity. ‘ Inanes plerumque evadunt et futiles.’+ Nor did he ever 
meddle with those « nigmas which have puzzled hundreds of 
generations, and will puzzle hundreds more. He said nothing 
about the grounds of moral obligation, or the freedom of the hu- 
man will, He had no inclination to employ himself in labours 
resembling those of the damned in the Grecian ‘Tarte 
spin for ever on the same wheel round the same sheainenatie gape 
for ever after the same deluding clusters,—to pour water for ever 
into the same bottomless buckets,—to pace for ever to and fro 
on the same wearisome path after the same recoiling stone. He 
exhorted his disciples to prosecute researches of a very different 
description ; to consider moral science as a practical science—a 
science of which the object was to cure the diseases and pertur- 
bations of the mind,—and which could be improved only by a 
method analogous to that which has improved medicine and sur- 
gery. Moral philosophers ought, he said, to set themselves 
vigorously to work for the purpose of discovering what are the 
actual effects produced on the human character by particular 
modes of education, by the indulgence of particular habits, by 
the study of particnlar. books, by society, by emulation, by imi- 
tation. Then we might hope to find out what mode of training 
was most likely to preserve and restore moral health.{ 

What he was as a natural philosopher and a moral philosopher, 





De Augmentis, Lib. 7, Cap. 3. 
+ De Augmentis, Lib. 7, Cap. 2. 
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that he was also as a theologian. He was, we are convinced, 
sincere believer in the divine authority of the Christian revelation. 
Nothing can be found in his writings, or in any other writings, 
more eloquent and pathetic than some passages which were appa- 
rently written under the influence of strong devotional feeling. 
He loved to dwell on the power of the Christian religion to effect 
much that the ancient philosophers could only promise. He loved 
to consider that religion as the bond of charity ; ; the curb of evil 
passions; the consolation of the wretched; the support of the 
timid: the hope of the dying. But controversies on speculative 
points of theology seem to have engaged scarcely any portion of 
his attention. In what he wrote on Church Government he 
showed, as far as he dared, a tolerant and charitable spirit. He 
troubled himself not at all about Homoousians and Homoiousians, 
Monothelites and Nestorians. He lived in an age in which dis- 
putes on the most subtle points of divinity excited an intense 
interest throughout Europe ; and no where more than in England. 
He was placed in the very thick of the conflict. He was in 
power at the time of the Synod of Dort, and must for months 
have been daily deafened with talk about election, reprobation, 
and final perseverance. Yet we do not remember a line in his 
works from which it can be inferred that he was either a Calvin- 
ist or an Arminian. While the world was resounding with the 
noise of a disputatious philosophy, and a disputatious theology, 
the Baconian school, like Alworthy seated between Square and 
‘Thwackum, preserved a calm ne utrality, —half scornful, half bene- 
volent, and, content with adding to the sum of practical good, 
left the war of words to those w ho liked it. 

We have dwelt long on the end of the Baconian philosophy, 
because from this peculiarity all the other peculiarities of that 
philosophy necessarily arose. Indeed, scarcely any person who 
proposed to himself the same end with Bacon could fail to hit 
upon the same means. 

The vulgar notion about Bacon we take to be this,—that he 
invented a new method of arriving at truth, which method is 
called Induction ; and that he exposed the fallacy of the syllogis- 
tic reasoning which had been in vogue before his time. ‘This 
notion is about as well-founded as that of the people who, in the 
middle ages, imagined that Virgil was a great conjurer. Many 
who are far too w vell informed to talk such | extravagant nonsense, 
entertain what we think incorrect notions as to what Bacon really 
effected in this matter. 

The inductive method has been practised ever since the begin- 
ning of the world by every human being. It is constantly prac- 
tised by the most ignorant clown, by the most thoughtless school- 
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boy, by the very child at the breast. ‘That method leads the 
clown to the conclusion, that if he sows barley he shall not reap 
wheat. By that method the schoolboy learns, that a cloudy day 
is the best for catching trout. ‘The very infant, we imagine, is 
led by induction to expect milk from his mother or nurse, and 
none from his father. 

Not only is it not true that Bacon invented the inductive 
method ; but it is not true that he was the first person who cor- 
rectly analyzed that method and explained its uses. Aristotle 
had long before pointed out the absurdity of supposing that syl- 
logistic 1 reasoning could ever conduct men to the discovery of any 
new principle ; had shown that such discoveries can be made by 
induction, and by induction alone ; and had given the history of 
the inductive process, concisely indeed, but with great perspi- 
cuity and precision.” 

Again, we are not inclined to ascribe much practical value to 
the analysis of the inductive method which Bacon has given in 
the second book of the * Novum Organum,’ It is indeed an ela- 
borate and correct analysis. But it is an analysis of that which we 
are all doing from morning to night, and which we continue to 
do even in our dreams. A plain man finds his stomach out of 
order, He never heard Lord Bacon’s name. But he proceeds 
in the strictest conformity with the rules laid down in the second 
book of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ and satisfies himself that minced 
pies have done the mischief. ‘I ate minced pies on Monday 

‘and Wednesday, and I was kept awake by indigestion all night.’ 
This is the comparentia ad intellectum instantiarum convenientium. 
* I did not eat any on Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite weil.’ 
This is the comparentia instantiarum in proximo que natura = 
privantur. ‘ I ate very spi aringly of them on Sunday, and wi 
‘ very slightly indisposed in the evening. But on Christmas x 
* IT almost dined on them, and was so ill that I was in some dan- 
‘ger. ‘This is the comparentia instantiarum secundum magis et 
minus. * It cannot have been the brandy which I took with 
‘them. J’or I have drunk brandy daily for years without being 
‘ the worse for it.’ ‘This is the rejectio naturarum. Our invalid 
then proceeds to what is termed by Bacon the Vindemiatio, and 
pronounces that mince pies do not agree with him. 

We might go on to what are called by Bacon prerogative in- 
stantiarum. For example: ‘ It must be something peculiar to 
* minced pies; for I can eat any other pastry without the least 
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‘bad effect.’ This is the instantia solitaria. We might easily 
proceed ; but we have already sufficiently explained our meaning. 
We repeat, that we dispute neither the ingenuity nor the accu- 
racy of the theory contained in the second book of the Novum 
Organum ; 3 but we think that Bacon greatly over-rated its utility. 
We conceive that the inductive process, like many other processes, 
is not likely to be better performed merely because men know 
how they perform it. William Tell would not have been one 
whit more likely to cleave the apple if he had known that his 
arrow would describe a parabola under the influence of the attrac- 
tion of the earth. Captain Barclay would not have been more 
likely to walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours, if he had 
known the place and name of every muscle in his legs. Monsieur 
Jourdain probably did not pronounce D and F more correctly 
after he had been apprized that D is pronounced by touching the 
teeth with the end of the tongue, and I by putting the upper 
teeth on the lower lip. We cannot perceive that the study of 
Grammar makes the smallest difference in the speech of people 
who have always lived in good society. Not one Londoner in 
ten thousand can lay down the rules for the proper use of will 
and shall. Yet not one Londoner in a million ever misplaces his 
willand shall. No man uses figures of speech with more propriety 
because he knows that one figure is called a metonomy and ano- 
ther a synedoche. A drayman in a passion calls out, * You are 
‘a pretty fellow,’ without suspecting that he is uttering irony, and 
that irony is one of the four primary tropes. ‘The old systems of 
rhetoric were never regarded by the most experienced and dis- 
cerning judges as of any use for the purpose of forming an orator, 
* Ego hance vim intelligo,’ said Cicero, ‘ esse in preeceptis omnibus, 
‘non ut ea secuti oratores eloquentie laudem sint adepti, sed 
* quee sua sponte homines eloquentes facerent, ea quosdam obser- 
vasse, atque id egisse; sic esse non eloquentiam ex artificio, 
‘sed artificium ex eloquentia natum.’* We must own that we 
entertain the same opinion concerning the study of Logie which 
Cicero entertained concerning the study of Rhetoric. A man of 
sense syllogises in celarent and cesare all day long without sus- 
pecting it; and, though he may not know what an ignoratio 
elenchi is, has no difficulty in exposing it whenever he falls in with 
it; which is likely to be as often as he falls in with a reverend 
Master of Arts nourished on mode and figure in the cloisters of 
Oxford. Considered merely as an intellectual feat, the Organum 
of Aristotle can scarcely be admired too highly. But the more 
we compare individual with individual, school with school, nation 
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with nation, generation with generation, the more do we lean to 
the opinion, that the knowledge of the theory of logic has no 
tendency whatever to make men good reasoners. 

What Aristotle did for the syllogistic process, Bacon has, i in 
the second book of the Novum Organun, done for the inductive 
process ; that is to say, he has analyzed it well. His rules are 
quite proper ; but we do not need them, because they are drawn 
from our own constant practice. 

But though every body is constantly performing the process 
described in the second book of the Novum Organum, some men 
perform it well, and some perform it ill. Some are led by it to 
truth, and some to error. It led l‘ranklin to discover the nature 
of lightning. It led thousands, who had less brains than Franklin, 
to believe in animal magnetism. But this was not because 
Franklin went through the process described by Bacon, and the 
dupes of Mesmer through a different process. ‘The comparentia 
and rejectiones, of w hich we have given examples, will be found 
in the most unsound inductions. We have heard that an eminent 
judge of the last generation was in the habit of jocosely pro- 
pounding after dinner a theory, that the cause of the prevalence 
of Jacobinism was the practice of bearing three names. He quoted 
on the one side, Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
John Horne Tooke, John Philpot Curran, Samuel ‘Taylor Cole- 
ridge, Theobald Wolfe Tone. ‘These were instantie convenientes. 
He then proceeded to cite instances absentia in proximo,—Wil- 
liam Pitt, John Scott, William Windham, Samuel Horsley, 
Henry Dundas, Edmund Burke. He might have gone on to 
instances secundum magis et minus. ‘The practice of giving 
children three names has been for some time a growing practice, 
and Jacobinism has also been growing. The practice of giving 
children three names is more common in America than in "E ung'= 
land. In England we still have a King and a House of Lords ; 
but the Americans are republicans. ‘The rejectiones are obvious. 
Burke and Theobald Wolfe ‘lone were both Irishmen ; therefore 
the being an Irishman is not the cause of Jacobinism. Horsley 
and Horne ‘Tooke are both clergymen; therefore the being a 
clergyman is not the cause of Jacobinism. [ox and Windham 
were both educated at Oxford; therefore the being educated at 
Oxford is not the cause of Jacobinism. Pitt and Horne Tooke 
were both educated at Cambridge; therefore the being educated 
at Cambridge is not the cause of Jacobinism. In this way our 
inductive philosopher arrives at what Bacon calls the vintage, 
and pronounces that the having three names is the cause of Ja- 
cobinism. 

Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon’s analysis, and 
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ending i in a monstrous absurdity. In what, then, does this induc- 
tion differ from the induction which leads us to the conclusion 
that the presence of the sun is the cause of our having more light 
by day than by night. ‘he difference evidently is not in the 
kind of instances, but in the number of instances; that is to say, 
the difference is not in that part of the process for which Bacon 
has given precise rules, but in a circumstance for which no pre- 
cise rule can possibly be given. If the learned author of the 
theory about Jacobinism had enlarged either of his tables a little, 
his system would have been destroyed. ‘The names of Tom Paine 
and William Windham Grenville would have been sufficient to do 
the work. 

It appears to us, then, that the difference between a sound and 
an unsound induction, or, to use the Baconian phraseology, be- 
tween the interpret tation of nature and the anticipation of nature, 
does not lie in this—that the interpreter of nature goes through 
the process analyzed in the second book of the Novum Organum, 
and the anticipator through a different process. ‘They may both 
perform the same process. But the anticipator performs it 
foolishly or sarelessly ;—the interpreter performs it with patience, 
attention, sagacity, and judgment. Now, precepts can do little 
towards making men patient and attentive ; and still less towards 
making them sagacious and judicious. It is very well to tell men 
to be on their guard against prejudices, not to believe facts on 
slight ev idence, not to he content with a scanty collection of facts, 
to put out of their minds the idola which Bacon has so finely 
described. But these rules are too general to be of much prac- 
tical use. The question is, What is a prejudice ? How long does 
the incredulity with w hich I hear a new theory propounded con- 
tinue to be a wise and salutary incredulity ? When does it be- 
come an édolum specus—the unreasonable pertinacity of a too 
sceptical mind? What is slight evidence? What collection of 
facts is scanty? Will ten instances do, or fifty, or a hundred ? 
In how many nl would the first human beings who settled 
on the shores of the ocean have been justified in believing that 
the moon had an influence on their tides? After how many. ex- 
periments would Jenner have been justified in believing that he 
had discovered a safeguard against the small-pox? ‘These are 
questions to which it would be most desirable to have a precise 
answer; but, unhappily, they are questions to which no precise 
answer can be returned. 

We think then that it-is possible to lay down accurate rules, as 
Bacon has done, for the performing of that part of the inductive 
process which all men perform alike ; but that these rules, though 
accurate, are not wanted, because in truth they only tell us to do 
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what we are all doing. We think that it is impossible to lay down 
any precise rule for the performing of that part of the inductive 
process which a great experimental philosopher performs in one 
way and a superstitious old woman in another. 

On this subject, we think, Bacon was in an error. He cer- 
tainly attributed to his rules a value which did not belong to them. 
He went so far as to say that, if his method of making discoveries 
were adopted, little would depend on the degree of force or acute- 
ness of any intellect ; that all minds would be reduced to one lev el; 
that his philosophy resembled a compass or a rule which equalizes 
all hands, and enables the most unpractised person to draw a more 
correct circle or line than the best draftsman ‘can produce with- 
out such aid.” This really seems to us as extravagant as it would 
have been in Lindley Murray to announce that every body who 
should learn his grammar w ould write as good English as Dryden ; 
or in that very rable writer Dr W hatley to promise that all the 
readers of his ‘logic would reason like ‘Chillingworth, and that 
all the readers of his rhetoric would speak like Burke. That 
Bacon was altogether mistaken as to this point will now hardly 
be disputed. His philosophy has flourished during two hundred 
years, and has produced none of this levelling. ‘I he interval be- 
tween aman of talents and a dunce is as wide as ever; and is never 
more clearly discernible than when they engage in researches 
which require the constant use of induction. 

It will be seen that we do not consider Bacon’s ingenious 
analysis of the inductive method as a very useful performance. 
Bacon was not, as we have already said, the inventor of the in- 
ductive method. He was not even the person who first analyzed 
the inductive method correctly, though he undoubtedly analy zed 
it more minutely than any w ho preceded him. He was not the 
person who first showed that by the inductive method alone new 
truth could be discovered. But he was the person who first turned 
the minds of speculative men, long occupied in verbal disputes, 
to the discovery of new truth; and, by doing so, he at once gave 
to the inductive method an importance and dignity which had 
never before belonged to it. He was not the maker of that road ; 
he was not the discoverer of that road ; he was not the person who 
first surveyed and mapped that road. But he was the person who 
first called the public attention to an inexhaustible mine of wealth, 
which had been utterly neglected, and which was accessible by 
that road alone. By doing so he caused that road which had pre- 
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viously been trodden only by peasants and higglers to be fre- 
quented by a higher class of travellers. 

That which was eminently his own in his system was the end 
which he proposed to himself. ‘The end being given, the means, 
as it appears to us, could not well be mistaken. If others had 
aimed at the same object with Bacon, we hold it to be certain 
that they would have employed the same method with Bacon. It 
would have been hard to convince Seneca that the inventing of a 

safety-lamp was an employment worthy of a philosopher. It 
would have been hard to persuade ‘Thomas Aquinas to descend 
from the making of syllogisms to the making of gunpowder, But 
Seneca would never have doubted for a moment, that it was only 
by a series of experiments that a safety-lamp could be invented. 
Thomas Aquinas would never have thought that his barbara and 
baralipton would enable him to ascertain the proportion which 
charcoal ought to bear to saltpetre in a pound of gunpowder. 
Neither common sense nor Aristotle would have suffered him to 
fall into such an absurdity. 

By stimulating men to the discovery of new truth, Bacon sti- 
mulated them to employ the inductive method, the only method, 
—even the ancient philosophers and the schoolmen themselves 
being judges,—by which new truth can be discovered. By sti- 
mulating men to the discovery of useful truth, he furnished them 
with a motive to perform the inductive process well and carefully. 
His predecessors had been anticipators of nature. ‘They had been 
content with first principles, at which they had arrived by the 
most scanty and slovenly induction, And why was this? It was, 
we conceive, because their philosophy proposed to itself no prac- 
tical end, because it was merely an exercise of the mind. A man 
who wants to contrive a new machine or a new medicine has a 
strong motive to observe accurately and patiently, and to try ex- 
periment after experiment. But aman who merely wants a theme 
for disputation or declamation has no such motive. He is there- 
fore content with premises grounded on assumption, or on the 
most scanty and hasty induction. ‘Thus, we conceive, the school- 
men acted. On their foolish premises they often argued with great 
ability ; and as their object was ‘ assensum subjugare, non res,’* 
to be victorious in controv ersy, not to be victorious over eaten 
they were consistent, Tor just as much logical skill could be 
shown on reasoning on false as on true premises. But the fol- 
lowers of the new philosophy, proposing to themselves the disco- 
very of useful truth as their object, must have altogether failed of 
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attaining that object if they had been content to build theories on 
superficial induction. 

Bacon has remarked * that in all ages when philosophy was 
stationary, the mechanical arts went on improving. Why was 
this?. Evider ntly because the mechan’e was not content with so 
careless a mode of induction as served the purpose of the philoso- 
pher. And why was the philosopher more easily satisfied than 
the mechanic? Evidently because the object of the mecha- 
nie was to mould things, whilst the object of the philosopher was 
only to mould words. Careful induction is not at all necessary 
to the making of a good syllogism. But it is indispensable to the 
making of a good shoe. Mechanic s, therefore, have always been, 
as far as the range of their humble but useful callings extended, 
not anticipators but interpretators of nature. And whena philo- 
sophy arose, the object of which was to do on a large scale what 
the mec hanic does on a small scale, —to extend the power and to 
supply the wants of man,—the truth of the premises, which logi- 
cally is a matter altogether unimportant, became a matter of ‘the 
highe st importance ; and the careless induction with which men of 
learning had previously been satisfied gave place, of necessity, to 
an induction far more accurate and entiatnotery . 

What Bacon did for inductive philosophy may, we think, be 
fairly stated thus. ‘The objects of preceding speculators were ob- 
jects which could be attained without careful induction. Those 
speculators, therefore, did not perform the inductive process care- 
fully. Bacon stirred up men to pursue an object which could be 
attained only by induction, and by induction carefully performed ; 
and consequently induction was more carefully performed. We 
do not think that the importance of what Bacon did for inductive 
philosophy has ever been over-rated. But we think that the na- 
ture of his services is often mistaken, and was not fully understood 
even by himself. It was not by furnishing philosophers with 
rules for performing the inductive process well, but by furnishing 
them with a motive for performing it well, that he conferred so 
rast a benefit on society. 

To give to the human mind a direction which it shall retain for 
ages is the rare prerogative of a few imperial spirits. It cannot, 
theref ore, be uninteresting to enquire, what was the moral and in- 
tellectual constitution w hich enabled Bacon to exercise so vast an 
influence on the world. 

In the temper of Bacon,—we speak of Bacon the philosopher, 
not of Bacon the lawyer and politician,—there was a singular 
union of audacity and sobriety. The promises which he made to 
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mankind might, toa superficial reader, seem to resemble the rants 
which a great dramatist has put into the mouth of an Oriental 
conqueror half-crazed by good fortune and by violent passions, 

‘ He shall have chariots easier than air, 

Which I will have invented ; and thyself 

‘That art the messenger shall ride before him, 

On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 

That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 

I know not how yet.’ 


sut Bacon performed what he promised. In truth, Fletcher 
would not have dared to make Arbaces promise, in his wildest 
fits of excitement, the tithe of what the Baconian philosophy has 
performed. 

The true philosophical temperament may, we think, be deseri- 
bed in four words—much hope, little faith ; a disposition to be- 
lieve that any thing, however extraordinary, may be done; an in- 
disposition to believe that any thing extraordinary has been done. 
In these points the constitution of Bacon’s mind seems to us to 
have been absolutely perfect. He was at once the Mammon and 
the Surly of his friend Ben. Sir Epicure did not indulge in 
visions more magnificent and gigantic. Surly did not sift evi- 
dence with keener and more sagacious incredulity. 

Closely connected with this peculiarity of Bacon’s temper was 
a striking peculiarity of his understanding. With great minute- 
ness of observation he had an amplitude of comprehension such 
as has never yet been vouchsafed to any other human being. 
‘The small fine mind of Labruyére had not a more delicate tact 
than the large intellect of Bacon. ‘The * Essays’ contain abundant 
proofs that no nice feature of character, no peculiarity in the or- 
dering of a house, a garden, or a court-masque, could escape the 
notice of one whose mind was capable of taking in the whole 
world of knowledge. His understanding resembled the tent 
which the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it; and it 
seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread it, and the armies 
of powerful Sultans might repose beneath its shade. 

In keenness of observation he has been equalled, though per- 
haps never surpassed. But the largeness of his mind was all 
his own. ‘The glance with which he surveyed the intellectual 
universe resembled that which the Archangel, from the golden 
threshold of heaven, darted down into the new creation. 


‘ Round he surveyed—and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of night's extended shade,—from eastern point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon.’ 
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His knowledge differed from that of other men, as a Terrestrial 
Globe differs from an Atlas which contains a different country on 
every leaf. ‘The towns and roads of England, France, and Ger- 
many, are better laid down in the atlas than in the globe. But 
while we are looking at England, we see nothing of France ; and 
while we are looking at France we see nothing of Germany. We 
may go to the atlas to learn the bearings and distances of York 
and Bristol, or of Dresden and Prague. But it is useless if we 
want to Leer the bearings and distances of France and Marti- 
nique, or of England and Canada, On the globe we shall not 
find all the market-towns in our own neighbourhood ; but we 
shall learn from it the comparative extent and the relative position 
of all the kingdoms of the earth. ‘ I have taken,’ said Bacon, ina 
letter written when he was only thirty-one, to his uncle Lord 
Burleigh—‘ I have taken all knowledge to be my province.’ In 
any other young man, indeed in any other man, this would have 
been a ridiculous flight of presumption. ‘There have been thou- 
sands of better mathematicians, astronomers, chemists, physicians, 
botanists, mineralogists, than Bacon. No man would go to 
Bacon’s works to learn any particular science or art; any more 
than he would go to a twelve-inch globe in order to find his way 
from Kennington turnpike to Clapham Common. The art which 
Bacon taught was the art of inventing arts. ‘The knowledge in 
which Bacon excelled all men, was a knowledge of the mutual 
relations of all departments of knowledge. 

The mode in which he communicated his thoughts was exceed- 
ingly peculiar. He had no touch of that disputatious temper 
which he often censured in his predecessors. He effected a vast 
intellectual revolution in opposition to a vast mass of prejudices ; 
yet he never engaged in any controversy :—nay, we cannot at 
present recollect, in all his philosophical works, a single passage 
of a controversial character. All those works might with pro- 
priety have been put into the form which he adopted in the work 
entitled Cogitata et visa—‘ Franciscus Baconus sic cogitavit.’— 
These are thoughts which have occurred to me :-—weigh them 
well—and take them or leave them. 

Borgia said of the famous expedition of Charles the Eighth, 
that the French had conquered Italy, not with steel, but “with 
chalk ; for that the only exploit which they had found necessary 
for the purpose of taking military occupation of any place, had 
been to mark the doors of the houses a they meant to quar- 
ter. Bacon often quoted this saying, and loved to apply it 
to the victories of his own intellect.* His philosophy, he said, 
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came as a guest, not as an enemy. She found no difficulty in 
obtaining admittance, without'a contest, into every understanding 
fitted, by its structure and by its ta acity, to receive her. In all 
this we think that he actéd most judiciously—first, because, as 
he has himself remarked, the difference between his school and 
other schools was a difference so fundamental that there was 
hardly any common ground on which a controversial battle could 
be fought ; and, secondly, because his mind, eminently observant, 
pre-eminently discursive and capacious, was, we conceive, neither 
formed by nature, nor disciplined by habit, for dialectical combat. 

Though Bacon did not arm his philosophy with the weapons 
of logic, he adorned her profusely with all the richest decorations 
of rhetoric. His eloquence, though not untainted with the 
vicious taste of his age, would alone have entitled him to a high 
rank in literature. He had a wonderful talent for packing thought 
close and rendering it portable. In wit, if by wit be meant the 
power of perceiving analogies between things which appear to 
have nothing in common, he never had an equal,—not even 
Cowley,— not even the author of Iludibras. Indeed, he pos- 
sessed this faculty, or rather this faculty possessed him, to a 
morbid degree. When he abandoned himself to it without reserve, 
as he did in the Sapientia Veterum; aud at the end of the second 
book of the De duymentis, the feats which he performed were 
not merely admirable, but portentous, and almost shocking. On 
those occasions we marvel at him as clowns on a fair-day marvel 
at a juggler, and can hardly help thinking that the devil must be 
in him. 

These, however, were freaks in which his ingenuity now and 
then wantoned, with scarcely any other object than to astonish 
and amuse. But it occasionally happened that, when he was 
engaged in grave and profound investigations, his wit obtained 
the mastery over all his other faculties, and led him into absurdi- 
ties into which no dull man could possibly have fallen. We will 
give the most striking instance which at present occurs to us. In 
the third book of the De Augmentis he tell us that there are some 
principles which are not peculiar to one science, but are common 
to several. ‘That part of philosophy which concerns itself with 
these principles, is, in his nomenclature, designated as philosophia 
prima. He then proceeds to mention some of the principles with 
which this philosophia prima is conversant. One of them is this. 
An infectious disease is more likely to be communicated while it 
is in progress than when it has reached its height. This, says 
he, is true in medicine. It is also true in morals; for we see 
that the example of very abandoned men injures public morality 
less than the example of men in whom vice has not yet extin- 
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guished all good qualities. Again—he tells us that in music a 
discord ending i in a concord is agreeable, and that the same thing 
may be noted in the affections, Once more he tells us, that in 
physies the e nergy with which a principle acts is often increased 
by the antiperistasis of its opposite ; and that it is the same in 
the contests of factions. If this be indeed the philosophia prima, 
we are guite sure that the greatest philosophical work of the 
nineteenth century is Mr Moore’s ¢ Lalla Rookh.’ The similitudes 
which we have cited are very happy similitudes. But that a man 
like Bacon should have taken them for more,—-that he should 
have thought the discovery of such bestinblances as these an 
important ‘part of p! hilosophy y—has alw: ays appeare “1 to us one of 
the most singular facts in the history of “letters. 

The truth is, that his mind was wonderfully quick in perceiv- 
ing analogies of all sorts. But, like several eminent men whom 
we could name, both living and dead, he sometimes appeared 
strangely deficient in the power of distinguishing rational from 
fanciful analogies,—analogies which are arguments from analo- 
gies which are mere illustrations, — analogies like that which 
Bishop Butler so ably pointed out be tween’ natural and revealed 
religion, from analogies like that which Addison discovered be- 
tween the series of Grecian gods carved by Phidias, and the 
series of English kings painted by Kneller. ‘Chis want of discri- 
mination has led to many strange political speculations. Sir 
William ‘Temple deduced a theory of government from the pro- 
perties of the pyramid. Mr Southey’ s whole system of finance 
is grounded on the phenomena of evaporation and rain. In 
theology this perverte di ingenuity has made still wilder work. From 
the time of Irenzeus and Origen, down to the present day, there 
has not been a single gener ration in which great divines have not 
been led into the most absurd expositions “of Scripture, by mere 
incapacity to distinguish analogies proper,—to use the scholastic 
phrase,—from analogies me taphorical, It is curious that Bacon 
has himself mentioned this very kind of delusion among the 
idola specus; and has mentioned it in language which, we are in- 
clined to think, indicates that he knew himself to be subject to 
it. It is the vice, he tells us, of subtle minds to attach too much 
importance to slight distinctions ;—it is the vice, on the other hand, 
of high and discursive intellects to attach too much importance to 
slight resemblances ; and he adds, that when this last propensity 
is indulged to excess, it leads men to catch at shadows instead of 
substances.+ 


* See some interesting remarks on this subject in Bishop’s Berkeley’s 
‘ Minute Philosopher.” Dialogue LV. 
+ Novum Organum, Lib, 1. Aph. 55. 
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Yet we cannot wish that Bacon’s wit had been less luxuriant. 
For,—to say nothing of the pleasure which it affords,—it was in 
the vast majority of cases employed for the purpose of making 
obscure truth plain—of making repulsive truth attractive—of fix- 
ing in the mind for ever truth which might otherwise have made 
but a transient impression. 

The poetical faculty was powerful in Bacon’s mind; but not, 
like his wit, so powerful as occasionally to usurp the place of his 
reason, and to tyrannize over the whole man, No imagination was 
ever at once so strong and so thoroughly subjugated. It never 
stirred but at a signal from good sense, It stopped at the first 
check from good sense. Yet though disciplined to such obe- 
dience, it gave noble proofs of its vigour. In truth, much of 
Bacon’s life was passed in a visionary world,—amidst things as 
strange as any that are described in the ‘ Arabian ‘Tales,’ or in 
those romances on which the curate and barber of Don Quixote’s 
village performed so cruel an auto da-fe,—amidst buildings more 
sumptuous than the palace of Aladdin, —fountains more wonderful 
than the golden water of Parizade,—conveyances more rapid than 
the hippogryph of Ruggiero,—arms more formidable than the 
lance of Astolfo,—remedies more efficacious than the balsam of 
Fierabras. Yet in his magnificent day-dreams there was nothing 
wild,—nothing but what sober reason sanctioned. He knew that 
all the secrets feigned by poets to have been written in the books 
of enchanters, are worthless when compared with the mighty 
secrets which are really written in the book of nature, and which, 
with time and patience, will be read there. He knew that all 
the wonders wrought by all the talismans in fable were trifles 
when compared to the wonders which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from the philosophy of fruit; and, that if his words sank 
deep into the minds of men, they would produce effects such as 
superstition had never ascribed to the incantations of Merlin and 
Michael Scot. It was here that he loved to let his imagination 
loose. He loved to picture to himself the world as it would be 
when his philosophy should, in his own noble phrase, * have en- 
‘larged the bounds of human empire.’* We might refer to 
many instances. But we will content ourselves with the strong- 
est—the description of the ‘ House of Solomon’ in the ‘ New Atlan- 
‘ tis.’ By most of Bacon’s contemporaries, and by some people of 
our time, this remarkable passage would, we doubt not, be con- 
sidered as an ingenious rhodomontade,—a counterpart to the 
adventures of Sinbad or Baron Munchausen, ‘The truth is, that 


* «New Atlantis.’ 
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there is not to be found in any human composition a passage 
more eminently distinguished by profound and serene wisdom. 
The boldness and originality of the fiction is far less wonderful 
than the nice discernment which carefully excluded from that 
long list of prodigies every thing that can be pronounced impos- 
sible; every thing that can be proved to lie beyond the mighty 
magic of induction and of time. Already some parts, and not the 
least startling parts, of this glorious prophecy have been accom- 
plished, even according to the letter; and the whole, construed 
according to the spirit, is daily accomplishing all around us. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in the history of 
Bacon’s mind, is the order in which its powers expanded them- 
selves. With him the fruit came first and remained till the last : 
the blossoms did not appear till late. In general, the developement 
of the fancy is to the developement of the judgment what the 
growth of a girl is to the growth of a boy. The fancy attains 
at an earlier period to the perfection of its beauty, its power, 
and its fruitfulness ; and, as it is first to ripen, it is also first to 
fade. It has generally lost something of its bloom and freshness 
before the sterner faculties have reached maturity ; and is com- 
monly withered and barren while those faculties still retain all their 
energy. It rarely happens that the fancy and the judgment 
grow together. It happens still more rarely that the judgment 
grows faster than the fancy. ‘This seems, however, to have been 
the case with Bacon. His boyhood and youth appear to have 
been singularly sedate. His gigantic scheme of philosophical 
reform is said by some writers to have been planned before he 
was fifteen; and was undoubtedly planned while he was still 
young. He observed as vigilantly, meditated as deeply, and 
judged as temperately, when he gave his first work to the world 
as at the close of his long career. But in eloquence, in sweet- 
ness, and variety of expression, and in richness of illustration, his 
later writings are far superior to those of his youth. In this 
respect the history of his mind bears some resemblance to the 
history of the mind of Burke. The treatise on the ‘ Sublime and 
* Beautiful,’ though written on a subject which the coldest meta- 
physician could hardly treat without being occasionally betrayed 
into florid writing, is the most unadorned of all Burke’s works. It 
appeared when he was twenty-five or twenty-six. When, at forty, 
he wrote the ‘Thoughts on the causes of the existing Discontents,’ 
his reason and his judgment had reached their full maturity; but 
his eloquence was still in its splendid dawn. At fifty, his rhetoric 
was quite as rich as good taste would permit ; and when he died, 
at almost seventy, it had become ungraeefully gorgeous. In his 

youth he wrote on the emotions produced by mountains and cas- 
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cades; by the master-pieces of painting and sculpture ; by the faces 
and necks of beautiful women; in the style of a parliamentary re- 
port. In his old age, he discussed treaties and tariffs in the most 
fervid and brilliant language of romance. It is strange that the 
Essay on the ‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ and the ‘ Letter to a Noble 
‘ Lord,’ should be the productions of one man. But it is far more 
strange that the Essay should have been a production of his youth, 
and the Letter of his old age. 
We will give very short specimens of Bacou’s two styles. In 
1597, he wrote thus :—‘ Crafty men contemn studies ; simple 
men admire them; and wise men use them; for they teach not 
their own use: that is a wisdom without them, and won by 
observation. Lead not to contradict, nor to believe, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested. Read- 
ing maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man. And therefore if a man write little, he had need 
have a great memory ; if he confer little, have a present wit ; 
and if he read little, have much cunning to seem to know that 
‘he doth not. Histories make men wise, poets witty, the ma- 
‘ thematics subtle, natural philosophy deep, morals grave, logic 
and rhetoric able to contend.’ It will hardly be disputed that 
this is a passage to be ‘ chewed and digested.’ We do not be- 
lieve that Thucydides himself has any where compressed so much 
thought into so small a space. 
In the additions which Bacon afterwards made to the * Essays,’ 
there is nothing superior in truth or weight to what we have 
quoted. But his style was constantly becoming richer and softer. 
‘The following passage, first published in 1625, will show the ex- 
tent of the change :—*‘ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Tes- 
* tament; adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the 
greater benediction and the clearer evidence of God’s favour. 
‘ Yet, even in the Old ‘Testament, if you listen to David’s harp 
* you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pen- 
cil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is 
not without many fears and distastes; and adversity is not 
without comforts and hopes. We see in needle-works and em- 
broideries it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 
and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work 

‘upon alightsome ground. Judge therefore of the pleasure of 
the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or 
crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue,’ 


. 


. 
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It is by the ‘ Essays’ that Bacon is best known to the multitude. 
The Novum Organum and the De Augmentis are much talked 
of, but little read. ‘They have produced indeed a vast effect on 
the opinions of mankind; but they have produced it through the 
operation of intermediate agents. ‘They have moved the intel- 
lects which have moved the world. It is in the ‘ Essays’ alone 
that the mind of Bacon is brought into immediate contact with 
the minds of ordinary readers. ‘There, he opens un exoteric 
school, and he talks to plain men in language which every body 
understands, about things in which every body is interested. He 
has thus enabled those who must otherwise have taken his merits 
on trust to judge for themselves; and the great body of readers 
have, during several generations, acknowledged that the man who 
has treated with such consummate ability questions with which 
they are familiar, may well be supposed to deserve all the praise 
bestowed on him by those who have sat in his inner school. 
Without any disparagement to the admirable treatise De 
Augmentis, we must say that, in our judgment, Bacon’s greatest 
performance is the first book of the Novum Organum. All the 
peculiarities of his extraordinary mind are found there in the 
highest perfection. Many of the aphorisms, but particularly 
those in which he gives examples of the influence of the édola, 
show a nicety of observation that has never been surpassed. 
Every part of the book blazes with wit, but with wit which 
is employed only to illustrate and decorate truth. No book ever 
made so great a revolution in the mode of thinking—overthrew so 
many prejudices—introduced so many new opinions. Yet no book 
was ever written in a less contentious spirit. It truly conquers 
with chalk and not with steel. Proposition after proposition 
enters into the mind,—is received not as an invader, but as a wel- 
come friend,—and though previously unknown, becomes at once 
domesticated. But what we most admire is the vast capacity of 
that intellect which, without effort, takes in at once all the domains 
of science,—all the past, the present, and the future, —all the errors 
of two thousand years,—all the encouraging signs of the passing 
times,—all the bright hopes of the coming age. Cowley, who was 
among the most ardent, and not among the least discerning 
followers of the new philosophy, has, in one of his finest poenis, 
compared Bacon to Moses standing on Mount Pisgah. It is to 
Bacon, we think, as he appears in the first book of the Novum 
Organum, that the comparison applies with peculiar felicity. 
There we see the great Law-giver looking round from his lonely 
elevation on an infinite expanse ;—behind him a wilderness of 
dreary sands and bitter waters in which successive generations 
have sojourned, always moving, yet never advancing, reaping no 
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harvest and building no abiding city ;—before him a goodly land, 
a land of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. While 
the multitude below saw only the flat sterile desert in which they 
had so long wandered, bounded on every side by a near horizon, 
or diversified only by some deceitful mirage, he was gazing from 
a far higher stand, on a far lovelier country,—following with his 
eye the long course of fertilizing rivers, through ample pastures, 
and under the bridges of great capitals, measuring the distances 
of marts and havens, and portioning out all those wealthy regions 
from Dan to Beersheba, 


It is painful to turn back from contemplating Bacon’s philo- 
sophy to contemplate his life. Yet without so turning back it is 
impossible fairly to estimate his powers. He left the University 
at an earlier age than that at which most people repair thither, 
While yet a boy he was plunged into the midst of diplomatic 
business. ‘Ihence he passed to the study of a vast technical 
system of law, and worked his way up through a succession of 
laborious offices to the highest post in his profession, In the 
mean time he took an active part in every Parliament ; he was an 
adviser of the Crown; he paid court with the greatest assiduity 
and address to all whose favour was likely to be of use to him ; 
he lived much in society; he noted the slightest peculiarities of 
character and the slightest changes of fashion. Scarcely any 
man has led a more stirring life than that which Bacon led from 
sixteen to sixty. Scarcely any man has been better entitled to 
be called a thorough man of the world. The founding of a new 
philosophy, the imparting of a new direction to the minds of 
speculators,—this was the amusement of his leisure, tlre work of 
hours occasionally stolen from the Woolsack and the Council 

3oard. This consideration, while it increases the admiration with 
which we regard his intellect, increases also our regret that such 
an intellect should so often have been unworthily employed. He 
well knew the better course, and had, at one time, resolved to 
pursue it. ‘TI confess,’ said he in a letter written when he was 
still young, ‘that 1 have as vast contemplative ends as I have 
‘moderate civil ends.’ Had his civil ends continued to be 
moderate, he would have been, not only the Moses, but the 
Joshua of philosophy. He would have fulfilled a large part of 
his own magnificent predictions. He would have led his follow- 
ers, not only to the verge, but into the heart of the promised 
land. He would not merely have pointed out, but would have 
divided the spoil. Above all, he would have left not only a 
great, but a spotless name. Mankind would then have been able 
to esteem their illustrious benefactor. We should not then be 
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compelled to regard his character with mingled contempt and 
admiration,—with mingled aversion aud gratitude. We should 
not then regret that there should. be,so many proofs of the 
narrowness and selfishness of a heart, the benevolence of which 
was yet large enough to, take in all races and all ages. We 
should not then have to blush for the disingenuousness of the 
most devoted worshipper of speculative truth,—for the servility 
of the boldest champion of intellectual freedom. We should not 
then have seen the same man at one time far in the van, and at 
another time far in the rear of his generation. We should not 
then be forced to own, that he who first treated legislation as a 
science was among the last Knglishmen who used the rack, — 
that he who first summoned philosophers to the great work of 
interpreting nature was among the last Englishmen who sold 
justice. And we should conclude our survey of a life placidly, 
honourably, beneficently passed, ‘in industrious observations, 
‘ grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions and discover- 
‘ies,’* with feelings very different from those with which we now 


turn away from the checkered spectacle of so much glory and so 
much shame. 


r. L1.—1. The Great Metropolis. By the Author of * Random 
* Recollections of the Lords and Commons.’ First Series, 
2 vols. S8Svo. London: 1836. 

2. The Great Metropolis. Second Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: 1837. 


ri\11s work possesses one great attraction, viz., its title ;—we 

fear that the label is more inviting than the wine. ‘The 
preface to the ‘Second Series’ informs us, however, that the ‘ l’irst 
Series’ had been attended with ‘ very great success.’ Ilushed 
with his triumph, our author attempts a bolder, louder strain; and, 
in the opening chapter of his ‘ Second Series,’ leads off the ball at 
Almack’s. [l'rom time immemorial, writers, when approaching 
difficult ground, have thought it wise to inform their readers 
that they are backed by authorities more weighty than their own. 
Herodotus assures us that he drew his knowledge of the great 
Pelasgic Oracle from the priests of Egypt and the priestesses of 
Dodona. Mindful, doubtless, of so renowned an example, the 


* From a Letter of Bacon to Lord Burleigh. 
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author of the ‘ Great Metropolis,’ ‘for much of the information con- 
* tained in this chapter’ (on Almack’s), ‘is indebted to one who has 
* been for many years a member!’ Still, following the example 
of the old Halicarnassian, our author proceeds as rapidly as pos- 
sible to convey narrative through the medium of dialogue :— 


«« Are you a subscriber to Almack’s this season?” <‘ Have you ap- 
plied for admission to Almack’s?” ‘ What a dashing ball that was at 
Almack’s on Wednesday!” «TI did not see you at Almack’ s last night !’ 
* Have you heard that the Mortons have applied for admission to Al- 
mack’s and been rejected ?” “I’m sure those vulgar low-bred creatures 
the Cottons have not the least chance of being admitted: it was a piece 
of great assurance on their part to suppose the ladies-patronesses could 
listen for a moment to an application from such a quarter.” “ O, I never 
saw the Marchioness of Londonderry look so well as she did at the last 
Almack’s; she was so splendidly dressed.” «That brute, Lord 
was quite tipsy at Ahmack’s last night: I was sorry to see mamma 
give him the slightest countenance.” These, and a hundred other ew- 
pressions, are quite current in the higher circles on the subject of Al- 

mach's.’ 





Our author having thus proved himself so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the phraseology and expressions ‘ current in the 
‘ higher circles,’ proceeds to trace the chronicle from the earliest 
recorded mythi. ‘ When, or under what particular circumstances 

* (saith he solemnly) Almack’s was originally instituted, is not 
* exac tly known. It is first accidentally noticed by Horace Wal- 
‘ pole.’ We had imagined there was a line, attributed to that an- 
cient and forgotten writer , Alexander Pope, running somewhat 
thus—if the decipherers of the old character used in that day be 
right in their interpretation :— 
‘'lo dine with Peers at Boodle’s and Almack’s.’ 

But let this pass. Our historian is of the inventive school— 
the Miller of the Metropolis. Efe informs us that the infant in- 
stitution, dating from Horace Walpole, was not free from those 
storms to which all states are subject. ‘That owing to some mis- 
understanding among the ladies-patronesses it was discontinued. 
‘It was reorganized» on such an extensive scale, and under such 

‘ powerful patronage, that it assumed a sway and importance in 
‘ the fashionable world which its foundresses never contemplated :’ 
that ‘a more despotic power never existed ;’ ‘ that all we read 
‘ about political slavery in other countries, is not to be compared 
‘ with this.’ And, warming as he pursues the theme, our author 
places before us, in the most glowing language, the caprices and 
tyranny of this terrible Inquisition. It is not our intention to 
follow the ingenious chronicler through his details. The follow- 
ing dialogue (our author shines in polite dialogue) will suffice 
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as a specimen of his peculiar fitness for the task he has under- 
taken :—. 


‘ Miss Manchester applied at the beginning of last season for a ticket. 
“Who is this Miss Manchester?” enquired Lady Dominant. ‘“ Does 
any body know any thing about her? I never heard the name before.” 

‘« Nor I,” said the Marchioness of Duffus. “Some upstart vulgar 
creature of City origin, I suppose,” she continued, giving her head 
most contemptuous toss. 

‘« She is a very respectable young lady; I have seen her two or 
three times, and she is possessed of an immense fortune,” said Baroness 
Positive. 

‘« Made, I have no doubt, by her father’s spinning-jennies,” said Lady 
Dominant, sneeringly. 

‘« Her father is a manufacturer in the Manchester trade, but he is a 
most respectable man: my brother and he are oy very intimate terms,” 
said the Baroness. 

*« Well, surely the impudence of these low-bred, vulgar people! it 
exceeds every thing,” said the Countess of Speyside. “ W hy, after this, 
it would not surprise me to see every coal-merchant’s di wghter in the 
City applying for admission.” 

«« QO! the very idea of the thing is monstrous,” observed Lady Raf- 
ford. “ Besides, the creature’s a perfect fright. You know, my dear 
Baroness, you pointed her out to me one day in the Strand.” 

*« Quite a turnip face, I dare say,” said Lady Dominant. 

«« And cat’s-eyes, I'll answer for it,” observed the Marchioness. 

‘« You are both right,” said Lady Raflord. ‘ And you might have 
added carroty-hair. The very thought of such a horrid-looking crea- 
ture, and a cotton merchant's daughter, waltzing at Almack’s, ‘almost 
throws me into hysterics.” 

‘««] think you are unreasonably severe,” observed the Baroness. 
“ She is heiress to a princely fortune. Her father is worth half-a-mil- 
lion, and her hand would therefore be deemed a prize by any nobleman 
in the land. My brother, Colonel Vincent, has begged of me as a par- 
ticular favour, to do all I can to get her admitted, and I therefore hope 
your ladyships will give her a voucher.” 

«« Yes,” said Lady Dominant, bridling up, “ yes, if we wish to dis- 
grace ourselves and the order to which we belong. If we did, I dare 
say,” she continued, biting her lip and tossing her head, “ I dare say the 
piece of vulgarity would come to our bails dressed in some of her father’s 
cotton-cloth. Better admit our housemaids at once.” 

«« Pll engage,” said Lady Rafford, assuming an air of unwonted self- 
importance, “Tl engage this would-be- fashionable Miss Vulgarity could 
not acquit herself, though she were here, so well as one of my waiting- 
maids.” 

««@O!” said Lady Dominant, tartly, and with some haste, “ O let us 
be done with this poor empty-headed but aspiring cotton-spinning miss ; 
the very idea of listening for one moment to her application is perfectly 
monstrous.” 
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‘There is a classical simplicity—a sublime naiveté in our author, 
which bears out the parallel we ventured to intimate between 
Herodotus and himself. ‘ Thus fought the Greeks at Thermo- 

‘ pyle!’ says the Father of History. ‘ Such is Almack’s!’ ex- 
claims the author of the “Great Metropolis.” It may possibly 
be presumed, that one so eminently successful in his picture of 
the Privileged Ball-room of London might not be equally happy 
in the humbler and more homely subjects upon which he expa- 
tiates. Not so; he is equally accurate and profound in those 
sections of the work that immediately follow. In his second 
chapter, he sits in judgment on ‘ Political Opinions ;’ and by way 
of a fair specimen of those great political dinners w ‘hich make so 
remarkable a feature in English manners, and which undoubtedly, 
on either side of the question, often seriously affect the position 
of political parties, he favours us with the subjoined picture :— 


Scene.— The Marylebone Festival. 
‘Vaiter, why don’t you bring us something to eat 7” 

«« It’s all on the table, sir,” said the waiter, stretching out his arm to 
withdraw an empty pudding-dish. 

‘« And it’s all off the table, too,” said the coflin-maker, indignantly. 

«« That’s not my fault,” observed John; and he scudded away with 
his arms full of empty dishes, to some unknown region where they were 
to be deposited. 

‘« Why don’t you complain to one of the stewards,” said Dr Wade, 
who, in the scramble had, as already mentioned, come off very success- 
fully. The Rey. Gentleman winked at Mr Murphy, in a way which 
evidently showed that he was enjoying a joke at the poor hungry under- 
taker’s expense. 

«« Mr Savage,” said the latter—Mr Savage was one of the stewards— 
‘“here’s a pretty go of it; nothing to eat; no, not a morsel. Better be 
at home on Yarmouth bloaters than this.” 

«« Whose fault’s that?” enquired Mr Savage, with inimitable sang 
froid. Mr Savage whispered across the table to Mr Fergus O'Connor, 
‘**T hope the speeches to-night will be of the right Radical sort.” 

‘« It’s the vaiter’s fault, 1 suppose,” said the man of coffins. ‘ Poor 
fellow, he knew no better!” 

«« Well then,” observed Mr Savage, “ you have the remedy in your 
own hands ; take his number.” 

‘« But he’s gone.” 

«« Then why don’t you go after him 7 ” 

«“«T tell you what it is, Mr Savage, I von’t submit to be treated 
in this ‘ere vay; I must have some grub, or my four shillings back 

yy 
again, 

‘«]T wish he may get either,” whispered Dr Wade into my ear, with 
a smile of that pectiliar character which I never saw any one give but 
himself, 
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«« What excellent music !” observed Mr Murphy to the * performer ” 
of funerals, trying to soothe him down a little. 

«« What’s music to a hungry stomach : ?” said the other, lowering his 
brow. “Can I dine on music ?’ 

««« Never mind,” said a sturdy unwashed personage, the very image of 
Thistlewood of Cato Street notoriety, his head half buried in his breast ; 
“never mind, my friend, you are at no loss any how. I would not 
give a farden for the whole kit of vat vas on the table; it vas no better 
than ” 


« It’s all very vell for you to say so, after you have had a bellyful 
of the vitals,” interrupted: the undertaker, his choler rising still higher 
and higher. “I say, Mr Savage,” he continued, “if 1 don’t get some- 
thing to eat, I'll be” 

We think we have now fairly exhibited the versatility of our 
author, and have shown that he is equally at home at Almack’s 
and the Marylebone Festival—we would only respectfully make 
one suggestion. In his next edition Jet him transfer the respec- 
tive dialogues. ‘The conversation which he ascribes to the ladies 
of Almack’s would, we think, do just as well for the Maryle- 
bone Festival; while that which he relates as a faithful transcript 
of the conversation of the tradesmen of Marylebone, would be 
very pretty small-talk for great ladies, as they are imagined and 
depicted by our literary Alcibiades. 

The author of the ‘ Great Metropolis’ next invites our atten- 
tion to the subject of Literature; and he treats it in a manner 
that must be allowed to be quite original. An ordinary writer 
stumbling on such a theme as the “Literature of the British 
metropolis, at a period when it presents phenomena of peculiar 
interest, would have tasked his gravest powers to analyze the 
motley y and active competitors for fame in that mart of intellect 
and knowledge. He would have entered into elaborate and care- 
ful criticisms on the authors—perhaps (if inclined to portraiture 
or gossip) he might have indulged in graphic sketches or charac- 
teristic anecdotes of the men. Not thus vulgar and common- 
place is the design of the writer before us. He takes a view of 
the subject at once new and practical. He only estimates books 
by the prices they fetch in the market. He calculates the num- 
ber of copies they sell. He ean tell you to a farthing what an 
author gets for his copyrights. For example, his criticism on the 
* Life of Lord Exmouth’ is, opies! He passes 
in review travellers and tourists, medical men, poets, novelists, 
and historians,—and reduces them all to arithmetic! He, how- 
ever, exempts from the class of authors thus estimated, one meri- 
torious tribe, of whom he speaks with an affection that seems 
sympathetic—viz., ‘those whose works have fallen still-born from 
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‘ the press!’ He thinks that “works of superior talent are con- 
‘signed to eternal oblivion the very moment they have been 

ushered into being” He declares that ‘the resurrection of 
Milton and Hume from the land of forgetfulness was merely 
the effect of chance; and that ‘it is beyond all question that the 
works of many others of great talent have never been awakened, 
nor ever will, from the sleep of death, into which they fell on 
the day of their publication.’ 

In another chapter, on ‘ Authors and Publishers,’ he renews 
the subject; and now, for the first time, we are surprised by a 
deviation into something like sensible remark and accurate in- 
formation. 


‘ 


‘ 


- 


a “ 


The following anecdote is amusing—si non é vero é ben trovato: 
‘When the new edition of Mr Peter Cunningham’s (son of 

© Allan Cunningham) ‘* Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden” 
was being subscribed, one of the same class of booksellers, to 
whom the volume was submitted, enquired of the publisher, 
whether this Henry Drummond of Hawthornden was any rela- 
tion of Henry Drummond the banker ;—adding, that if he was, 
he would take a couple of copies, as he was sure the private 
friends of the author would ensure the sale of the book to a 
certain extent.’ 

We subjoin a passage which we really think deserves the 
serious attention of booksellers. 


. 


” 


. 


« 


. 


“ 


" 


¢ There is another error, into which I think some of the leading pub- 
lishing houses fall. It is an error which arises from a spirit of misdi- 
rected rivalry, and entails suffering on all parties. My allusion is to the 
practice which has been so common of late years among the leading 
houses, of bringing out important works as nearly as they can about the 
same time. If one house sees a rival establishment announce a work 
which promises to be popular, at a given time, such house very often 
makes a point of either delaying or accelerating, according to circum- 
stances, some important work of which it may have undertaken the 
publication,-—so as that it may appear about the same time as the other, 
I have often known three, sometimes four, interesting works brought 
out within a few days of each other, solely from this spirit of rivalry. 
The consequence is, that the public attention being distracted between 
them, they all suffer to a greater or less extent ; whereas, if an interval 
of a few weeks had taken place in the publication, the public attention 
could have been exclusively given for a short time to each, and thus 
greatly increased the sale of all. I say nothing of the extent to which 
literature suffers from this injudicious rivalry among publishers ; because 
that, strictly speaking, is no matter for their consideration. 1 put the 
question wholly on the broad ground of business. I may be told that 
the number of books which are published in the course of a year is so 
great that two or three, from rival houses, must necessarily appear more 
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or less frequently at a time. In answer to this, let me remark, that my 
observations do not apply to books taken in the mass ; they have a re- 
ference only to works whose interest and popularity are in some degree 
guaranteed by the name of the author; and these assuredly are not so 
numerous that an interval of two or three weeks could not be suffered 
to pass, by a little arrangement, between their respective publications. 
I would throw it out as a suggestion to publishers, whether it would 
not be advisable, viewed merely as a matter affecting their own pecu- 
niary interests, to come to some understanding with each other on the 
subject.’ 


Several chapters are devoted to the Bank of England, the 
Royal Exchange, and the Stock Exchange. We may shaerve 
generally, that the latter portion of the work i is much better than 
the commencement: the author is not without talent, whenever 
he chances on a subject not wholly uncongenial to its display. 
His anecdotes are often racily told; and though he does not 
possess the qualities of an ak entice narrator, he sometimes ex- 
Libits those of a pleasant gossip. The following passage cer- 
tainly presents the grave business of the Stock Exchange i ina 
point of view that will a little surprise our country readers :— 


‘ The first impression of a stranger on entering the Stock Exchange, 
were he not previously otherwise informed, would naturally be, that in- 
stead uf being met to transact important business, they had assembled 
for the express purpose of having a little fun and frolic together. You 
not only hear them uttering, in addition to the sounds just alluded to, all 
other sorts of sounds, some of which partake a good deal of the zoologi- 
cal character, but you see a large proportion of them playing all manner 
of tricks at each other's expense. One of the most approved of these 
tricks, if we are to judge from the extent to which it is practised, is that 
of knocking one’s hat down over one’s eyes. ‘This pastime, I believe, 
they call “eclipsing,” or “bonneting.” If the hat only goes down so 
far as not to prevent altogether the use of one’s luminaries, it is, I pre- 
sume, called a partial eclipse; but when the application of one’s hand to 
the crown of the hat is given with such vigour as to force it down over 
the optics of the party who chances to be at the time the person played 
on, it is called a total eclipse, How far it can be so called with propriety 
is at least a debatable point ; for I have been assured by those who have 
undergone the somewhat unpleasant experiment of eclipsing, that if they 
saw nothing else, the severity and suddenness of “ the whack,” to use 
Stock Exchange phraseology, has made them see stars innumerable. 
How many crowns of “ best beavers” have been so completely “ knock- 
ed in,” as to render the hats ever afterwards unwearable, by means of 
the process of eclipsing, is, I suspect, a question which the most skilful 
calculator in the house would not undertake to decide. The cases from 
first to last of the destruction of hats in this way, must be innumerable ; 
but the ingenuity of some of the members has discovered other means 
of assisting the hatters, where the eclipsing plan fails of effect. The 
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members in question are remarkably expert at knocking the hats of other 
inembers off their heads altogether, and then kicking them about on the 
floor until they are shattered to pieces. So marked indeed are the hat- 
destroying propensities of some of the members, that a stranger would 
come away with the impression, that they were in the pay of the leading 
city hat-manufacturers. _Query—Are they so ? 

‘ ‘The dexterity which many of the members have acquired from long 
practice, at playing all manner of tricks with the hats of each other, is 
really surprising, and would, were they inclined to accept it, procure 
them an engagement at any of the theatres. By wetting the fore-part 
of their fingers, and applying them to the hat of the party to be operated 
on, they, unconsciously to him, can make it let go its hold of his head, 
and then, before it has quitted his cranium entirely, they give it another 
“ touch,” as they call it, with the aforesaid forepart of their fingers, which 
sends it spinning through the place a distance perhaps of forty or fifty 
feet. 

‘There are various other pastimes which are daily practised on the 
Stock Exchange, besides those I have mentioned. Occasionally you 
will see walking- canes, umbrellas, &c. moving about through the place, 
to the imminent hazard of the heads of members. Chalking one ano- 
ther’s backs is one of their most harmless expedients, when in a larking 
humour. ‘The figures sometimes made on these occasions are of so odd a 
character, as to be equally beyond the pale of Euclid’s mathematics, and 
the tailorifics of any German knight of the thimble, or any other distin- 
guished professor of the “ fitting” art. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that when a person’s back is thus well chalked he cuts a very odd figure. 
Not long ago, two of the gentlemen of the house mutually chalked each 
other's back with every conceivable variety of stroke, without the one 
knowing that the other had been playing any of his old tricks. The 
other gents, or at least that portion of them who most keenly relish a 
little frolic, had, of course, their laugh at the expense of both parties, 
while they individually richly enjoyed the affair, thinking they had_ 
achieved a wonderful exploit in having got through the chalking process 
without the party chalked being aware of the trick that had been played 
him. When others looked into their faces and laughed heartily, they 
each fancied it was in the way of giving them credit for their dexterity, 
and congratulated themselves accordingly. Little did either suppose the 
other gentlemen were laughing até, instead of with, them. But perbaps 
the most amusing part of the affair, was that of the two chalked parties 
laughing most immoderately at each other, and winking at the other gentle- 
men around them, by way of self-gratulation at the ridiculous figure the 
one had been the means of making the other look, When the discovery 
was made of how they had tricked each other, both were mortified and 
crest-fallen in the greatest degree.’ 


From the Royal Exchange our author proceeds to the Old 
Bailey, and favours us with some historiettes, which, making al- 
lowance for the exaggerations common to one who indulges in 
the dramatic artifices of dialogue, are characteristic enough, But 
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the gem of this chapter, and, indeed, of the whole work, is the 
description of a gentleman whose enthusiasm seems to have taken 
a direction so original, that he ought to make the reputation of 
a novelist, —and to a novelist, sooner or later, we predict that he 


will fall a prey :— 


‘ Mr Curtis is known to every body in and about the place, and no- 
body can know him without being attached to him. A more honest, 
kind-hearted, or inoffensive creature does not exist. Tor nearly a quar- 
ter of a century has he been in constant attendance at the Old Bailey, 
from the opening to the close of each session, never, so far as I am 
aware, being abeent, with the exception of two occasions when attending 
the county assizes. . . . . He is particularly partial to wet weather, and 
is as fond of a rainy day as if he were aduck. He is never so comfort- 
able as when thoroughly drenched. . . . . His taste for executions, and 
for the society of persons sentenced to death, is remarkable. He has 
been present .at every execution in the metropolis and its immediate 
neighbourhood, for the last quarter of a century. This may appear so 
improbable a statement, that it may be proper to mention I have it from 
his own lips ; and nothing in the world would induce him to state what 
is not true. Nay, so powerful is his propensity for witnessing execu- 
tions, that, some years since, he actually walked down before breakfast 
to Chelmsford, which is twenty-nine miles from London, to be present 
at the execution of Captain Moir. For a great many years past he has 
not only heard the condemned sermon preached in Newgate, but bas 
spent many hours in their gloomy cells, with the leading men who have 
been executed in London during’ that time. He was a great favourite 
with poor Fauntleroy. Many an hour did Mr Curtis spend i in Newgate 
with that unfortunate man. He was with him a considerable part of the 
day previous to his execution. With Corder, too, of Red Barn notoriety, 
he contracted a warm friendship ; sleeping, 1 think he has told me, re- 
peatedly on the same bed as that unhappy man had been accustomed to 
sleep on. Immediately on the discovery of the murder of Maria Martin, 
he hastened down to the scene, and there remained till the execution of 
William Corder, making a period of several weeks. He afterwards wrote 
« Memoirs of Corder,” which extended to upwards of three hundred pages. 
The work was published by the present Lord Mayor, then Mr Kelly ; 
and being published in sixpenny numbers, had a large sale. ‘Three por- 
traits, all engraved on one piece of plate, embellished the work. They 
were portraits of William Corder, Maria Martin, and Mr Curtis himself. 
I believe this is the only literary work of Mr Curtis ; he is proud of it ; 
nothing pleases him better than to be called the biographer of Corder. 

‘ By some unaccountable sort of fatality, Mr Curtis, where he is un- 
known, has always had the mortification of being mistaken, under very 
awkward circumstances, for other parties. He was never at Dover but 
once in his life, and on that occasion he was locked up all night on sus- 
picion of being a spy. When he went down to Chelmsford, to be present 
at the execution of the unfortunate captain, whose name I have already 
mentioned, he engaged a bed early in the morning the day before the 
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execution, at the Three Cups Tavern... On returning to the inn in the 
evening, he saw every body stare at him as hard as if he had been a 
giraffe. The female servants rushed out of his sight the moment they 
fixed their eyes on him. Among the men-servants, in addition to the 
feeling of horror with whicli they clearly regarded him, he heard a variety 
of whispers, without being able to understand the why or wherefore. At 
last, the landlady of the ‘Three Cups advanced a few steps towards him, 
though stiil keeping at a distance of some yards, and said in tremulous 
accents and with quivering frame,—“ We cannot give you a bed here: 
when I promised you one, I did not. kuow the house was so full as it is.” 

‘ « Ma'am,” said Mr Curtis, indignantly, at the same time pulling 
himself up— Ma’am, I have taken my bed, and I insist on haying it.” 

* « I’m very sorry for it, but you cannot sleep here to-night.” 

« « J will sleep here to-night ; I’ve engaged my bed, and refuse it me 
at your peril,” said Mr Curtis, thrusting his right hand into the breast of 
his waistcoat, and assuming an aspect of offended dignity. 

« « It's impossible ; it’s impossible ; it cannot be,” observed the landlady 
of the Three Cups, with great eagerness and emphasis. 

« « Why, madam? I should like to know the reason why ?” taking 
off his glasses, and buttoning his coat. 

‘ « T’ll pay the price of your bed in any other place, if you'll only go 
and sleep somewhere else,” was the only answer of the relict of the late 
Mr Boniface. 

¢ « No, ma’am,” said Mr Curtis, with an edifying energy, the brilliant 
indignation of his eye proclaiming with expressive eloquence the spirit 
with which he resented the affront offered to him, “ No, ma’am, I insist 
on my rights as a public man; I have a duty to perform to-morrow.” 
As he spoke, he took three or four hasty paces through the room. 

« « It’s all true. He says he’s a public man, and “that he has a duty 
to perform,” were words which every person in the room exchanged in 
suppressed whispers with each other. 

‘ The waiter now stepped up to Mr Curtis, and taking him aside, said 
— The reason why Missus won’t give you no bed, is because you're the 
executioner ;” and, as he uttered the words, he drew himself back from 
Mr Curtis, as if the latter had been a walking cholera. Mr Curtis was 
on the first announcement of the thing somewhat astounded; but in a 
few moments he laughed heartily at the mistake. ‘ I'll soon convince 
you of your error, ma’am,” said Mr Curtis, walking out of the house. 
He returned in about ten minutes with a respectable gentleman of the 
place, with whom he was acquainted ; and the gentleman having spoken 
to the fact of his identity being different from what had been supposed, 
the landlady made a thousand apologies for the mistake, and as the only 
reparation she could make him, she gave him the best bed in the Three 
Cups Tavern. 

‘ This was, in all conscience, a sufficiently awkward mistake ; but it was 
nothing to one which was made on another occasion. I have already 
mentioned the zest with which he enjoyed the luxury of sleeping in 
Corder’s bed. That, however, was not enough ; nor did it satisfy him to 
spend night after night with him in prison. He accompanied Corder to 
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his trial, and stood up close behind him at the bar all the time the trial 
Jasted. A limner had been sent from Ipswich to take a portrait of Cor- 
der, for one of the newspapers of that place. And what did he do? 
Nobody, I am sure, would guess. Why, the stupid animal, as Mr Curtis 
justly calls him, actually took a sketch of Mr Curtis himself, mistaking 
him for Corder; and in the next number of the provincial print, Mr 
Curtis figured at full length as the murderer of Maria Martin! Mr 
Curtis regards this as one of the most amusing incidents in his life ; and 
I speak seriously when I say, that while expressing his anxiety that I 
would omit none of those adventures of his which I have here given, he 
was particularly solicitous that this incident should have a place, I pro- 
mised I would attend to his wishes. I have kept my word.’ 


Our author appears to us to show good sense and a proper 
philosophy in the passage we subjoin from his chapter on New- 
gate, which appropriately enough follows that on the Old 
Bailey :-— 

‘ There lives not the man who can more cordially venerate than I do, 
those philanthropic individuals who spend so much of their time in en- 
deavouring to enlighten the minds of those in Newgate who are standing 
on the verge of eternity, in matters of a spiritual kind. But I am afraid 
that their good offices are sometimes deficient in Christian prudence, I 
confess it has always appeared to me a matter which ought to be one of 
deep concern to Christians, that almost all the culprits who are executed, 
mount the scaffold with the most entire persuasion, that all is safe as re- 
gards their future destinies. In most cases they have had only a few 
conversations with their spiritual advisers, before they seem to be as 
much satisfied that their absence from the earth will be their presence 
in heaven, as that they are about to close their connexion with all things 
below for ever. This is a matter of such general occurrence, that it has 
become a daily remark, that if a man wishes to make sure of the way to 
heaven, he has only to go by the gallows. I am aware that the abuse of 
a thing is no argument against the thing itself; and that though some 
men were on this account to think lightly of the commission of crimes 
against society, that would be no reason for not communicating spiritual 
instruction, and administering, within proper limits, spiritual consolation 
to persons condemned to death. But I much fear that when the cases 
are so numerous in which men who have been guilty of the grossest 
crimes, both against the Deity and their fellow-men, thus ascend the 
scaffold, with so entire a confidence in a happy hereafter, there must be 
something injudicious in the way in which the duties of a spiritual moni- 
tor are discharged.’ 

Of the character of these volumes our readers will now form 
a pretty unanimous judgment. As a treatise upon the society, 
interests, employments, and characteristic phenomena of the good 
people of London, its whole pretensions, as we before intimated, 
consist in its title. Ona considerable proportion of the matter 
he selects, our author exhibits as much ignorance as if he had 
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been treating of Timbuctoo; while on others, in regard to which 
his opportunities of information are more favourable, he displays 
much shrewdness, natural humour, and a vein of good-natured 
caricature, which redeem many blunders in detail ; and make us 
hope that we may meet with him again upon ground not quite 
so rashly entered, and so utterly unknown to him. 

We cannot conclude this very slight notice without a few re- 
marks, which certain portions, and, still more, certain omissions 
of the work suggest to us. 

London presents many features in the existing relations be- 
tween society and literature, peculiar to itself, and also to the 
time. That rank within rank which has furnished inspiration 
to so many of our novelists, and is called * Fashion’—a rank not 
necessarily reflected from power, from birth, from wealth, or 
from talent—has already had its day, and is waning to its decline, 
The great and stirring questions which agitate all society have 
invaded also the monotonous stillness of the Exclusive circles. 
The agencies which heaved the ocean have been felt on the sure 
face of the garden-fountain, Fashion was in much the creation 
of a perverted ambition, The old parliamentary system, under 
the lethargic rule of the*Tory principles, failed to excite a very 
general ardour for, or a very general attention to, public life, 
Things seemed to the believers in the general creed of * what 
‘ever is, is right,’ so safe and secure—and schemes of popular 
government appeared so vague and distant—that the members of 
those classes who toil not, neither do they spin, naturally surren- 
dered themselves to the pursuit of frivolous objects and small dis- 
tinctions. Young men, who, unless born to large fortunes, or 
blest with parliamentary connexions, could scarcely aspire to the 
expensive luxury of a seat in Parliament, at the cost of L.1200 
a-year, directed their aspirations towards easier roads to notoriety. 
Even those who were in Parliament, undisturbed by the vigilance 
of constituents, and unstimulated by constant struggles for party 
power—had not their minds engrossed by the rare field-nights 
which demanded attendance, or proffered occasion for display. 
The management of debates was left to half-a-dozen experienced 
leaders—and, save when some periodical party question was 
‘brought forward, the speakers were few, and the attendance thin. 
It was of the old unreformed House of Commons that it was said, 
that * It was the best Club in London.’ This, by the majority of 
its members, was the easy and pleasant light in which that assem- 
bly, now so animated—so laborious—was considered. ‘The close 
of the long continental war, which seemed to establish Tory go- 
vernment on an imperishable throne, and to give the wealthier 
and higher classes an excuse to surrender themselves to a life of 
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ease and pleasure—gave a wonderful impulse to Fashion. Then 
was Almack’s established—and then were ‘ Exclusives’ first heard 
of. In the absence of more energetic and universal excitement— 
the desire of small distinctions became prevalent and contagious. 
The wealthier sons of commerce, sensible of the importance they 
had acquired, and were daily augmenting, naturally wished to 
carry their political importance into the social relations. Hence 
the vying and emulation between wealth and birth—the forward- 
ness of some—the haughtiness of others. It was in society that 
the struggle for equality first commenced. From the date of the 
Peace to the carrying of the Catholic Question, was the flourish- 
ing period of Fashion. ‘The success of that question stirred society 
to its depth—new interests of masculine and majestic order were 
created—‘ coming events cast their shadows before,’—conversa- 
tion took a more earnest tone—political ambition began to in- 
vade the conventional—and, the two aristocratic parties of the 
state being more evenly balanced, hopes and fears of a nature 
very different from those which depended on the fiat of lady pa- 
tronesses, were called into stirring existence. Hitherto there 
had not been any keen animosity between the sections contend- 
ing for power. The strength of the,one was so great,—the 
weakness of the other was so evident,—that the conflicts ap- 
peared rather holyday diversions than, as we see them now, 
the ardent enforcement of opposing principles of action. But 
with the concession of those mighty theories connected with 
Catholic Emancipation, the demarcations between the aristocratic 
portion of society became deep and wide. Each took in new re- 
cruits, and looked to more extended circles for new allies. Ex- 
clusiveness tottered—Fashion received a mortal blow. The agi- 
tation and final victory of the Reform Bill completed the revolu- 
tion ; and since that period, society in London has taken a much 
more vigorous, healthy, and catholic character. Young men, for- 
merly contented with the honours acquired from horses and hats, 
and the golden opinions of club-window loungers, have caught the 
political fervour that pervades the working classes themselves. 
Parliament presents a cheaper opening and a more exciting field 
than heretofore. Politics is no longer a thing apart from the ordi- 
nary pursuits and occupations of society ; it enters into the ideas, 
it pervades the conversation, it colours the opinions of whole 
classes of men, who, ten years ago, would have voted all ¢ politics 
‘abore. Inthe recent election for Westminster, les jeunes elegans 
were the most active canvassers ; and nightly in Parliament they 
are the loudest ‘cheerers’ and the most bustling ‘ whippers-in.’ One 
ew and almost invariable advantage of increasing, under wise 
imitations, the popular power, is in stimulating the intellect of 
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the national aristocracy. This consequence did not escape the 
sagacity of Machiaveli, who has well observed, that the Roman 
patricians owed much of their characteristic vigour of mind to 
being compelled by the constitution to court the favour of the 
commonalty. ‘The illustration is yet more remarkable in the 
case of the Athenians, among whom it is noticeable that the 
large proportion of eminent men were Eupatirds,—Solon, Pericles, 
Cimon, Aristides, Alcibiades, in action,—/Eschylus, Sophoeles, 
Thucydides, in literature. And, indeed, it may be universally 
observed, that the freer the countries, the more intellectual the 
aristocracies; while in despotic states the men who struggle to 
celebrity generally rise from the most subordinate classes ;—a 
fact which tends to show that much which appears to weaken the 
ostensible, advances the moral, power of an aristocracy. Whiere- 
ever politics form an habitual and universal theme of interest and 
discussion, it cannot fail to brace the mind even of the idlest dis- 
putants to masculine objects, and to diffuse knowledge at once 
various and useful. Tor politics, while often a war of persons, 
is not the less the investigation of principles ; and men who would 
seek any conventional reputation derived from their discussion, 
must not only be able to praise the oratory of Sir Robert Peel, 
or to ridicule the calculations of Mr Hume, but they must show 
some acquaintance with the great subjects which oratory adorns 
or calculations illustrate. Any person living much in London 
during the last ten or twelve years, must have observed the 
great improvement in general society,—the gradual disappear- 
ance of the old apathy and fopperies,—the more miscellaneous 
materials of which societies and coleries are composed,—and 
the more instructive and intellectual topics upon which con- 
versation falls. Still, however, Literature and its influences 
are not sufliciently mixed up with the general concerns of men. 
Authors still too much form a class apart—and the revolution 
that has invigorated the social system has not, as yet, refined it. 
Perhaps there is no greater criterion of the polish of a nation 
than the sociability of its men of letters: genius is not conta- 
gious, but its tastes are. It was not to Dukes and Princes that 
the old regime of France owed that refinement and brillianey 
of manner which gave example and model to all the courts of 
urope: it was to that close connexion between rank and genius, 
in which the first felt it necessary for conventional reputation to 
borrow some of the attributes of the last ;—the graceful compli- 
ment—-the pointed repartee—the vivacious impromptu—the de- 
licate persijlage ;— these were the offspring of literature, though 
they made the characteristics of a court. We do not say that it 
is best for genius itself to mix habitually with the professional 
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votaries of indolence and pleasure. It is often at some expense 
of its own dignity, and some prostitution of its own powers, that 
intellect refines the coarse, raises the low, or animates the dull. 

Nor do we mean in these general remarks to advance the doctrine 
that ‘men of letters should be the necessary clients of men of 
rank ; or that fine society is the atmosphere in w hich they should 
move, and breathe, and have their being. All that we advocate is 
this, that literature should endeavour to be social, and that so- 
ciety in every class should welcome literature,—not as an unfre- 
quent guest, still less as an unwelcome interloper, but as a genial 
and beloved friend. Both gain by interchange; the one be- 

comes more practical, the other more ideal. As long as the world 
lasts, men wholly absorbed in the business of the day will be too 
apt to look upon those who speculate on the subtler qualities of 
the mind, or the higher destinies of their species, as theorists 
and dreamers; while, in turn, the conductors of the § working- 
* day-world’ will be regarded by poets: and philosophers as 
beings of limited views and prejudiced opinions. But the more 
each ¢ are brought in contact with the other,—the more undue pre- 
judices and prepossessions will vanish; and the more chance is 
there of that compromise between both, in which true wisdom 
consists. We think that a dim understanding of this philosophy is 
already at work, Whilst some of our most eminent men of letters 
are devoting their capacities and attainments to practical ends and 
social purposes, there is growing up amongst the great masses of 
the Public a juster appreciation of the influences ot literature upon 
political amelioration, and the daily progress of human destinies. 
The desire of the working classes for knowledge—the spread of 
Institutes and Book Clubs—the deepening attention towards the 
elegancies of public art—the common tendency to unite intellec- 
tual attainments with liberal opinions—are all lessening the an- 
cient demarcation between the market-place and the closet. In 
proportion as that demarcation vanishes, shall we approach 
towards the perfection of that noblest of all national characters, 
which unites with a hardy and masculine understanding in prac- 
tical affairs, an appreciation of whatever is noble in sentiment, or 
beautiful in art, 
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Art. LI1—1. Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence of the 
Rev. James Brapiey, D.D., F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal, 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy i in the University of Oxford. 
4to. Oxford: 1832.” 


2. Supplement to Dr Bradley's Miscellaneous Works, with an 
account of Harriot’s Astronomical Papers. Oxford: 1833, 


‘y isa singular fact in the history of English science, and a 
striking proof of the national indifference to the higher efforts 
of scientific g genius, that England has provided no place of record 
for an account of the lives and labours of her most distinguished 
philosophers, Those who have presided over our public institu- 
tions, —who have conducted their affairs with disinterested zeal, — 
or who have adorned their transactions with the finest researches 
and discoveries, are allowed to sink unnoticed into the grave, 
without any eulogium pronounced upon their name, and without 
any permanent memorial of their history or their achievements. 
Need we mention, in proof of this, the names of Newton and of 
Bradley, in the last century, or thine of Herschel, of Maskelyne, 
and of Watt, in the present age? And must we add the painful 
counterpart, that a rival nation has paid to British genius the 
honours denied it at home? The biographers of Newton and 
Bradley have been obliged to resort for information to their 
Eloges in the * Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences ;’ 
while those of Herschel and te and Watt, must 
have recourse to the ‘ Memoirs of the National Institute’ of 
France ! 

In the popular departments of literature and science, or in 
those rare cases, such as that of Sir Humphry Davy, where a 
philosopher has been able to engraft upon an immortal name a 
popular and contemporary reputation, public curiosity demands 
and receives its gratification ;—but in the abstract departments 
of historical and antiquarian research, as well as in the profound 
enquiries of mathematics and physics, where powerful minds are 
struggling unseen, the public take no interest, and the nation 
provides no remedy. 


* We ought to have given an earlier notice of this interesting work ; 
but the delay has been attended with the advantage of placing the ace 
count of the Life and Discoveries of Bradley in its proper chronological 
order, after our articles on the Lives of Newton and Hampsteed. 

+ Among the improvements which have been introduced into the 
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These remarks have a peculiar application to the case of Brad- 
ley. ‘This eminent individual,—the Astronomer- Royal of Eng- 
Jand,—the Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford,—the 
author of two of the grandest discoveries, and of many of the 
finest observations in modern astronomy, and one to whom De- 
lambre assigns the most distinguished place, next to Hipparchus 
and Kepler, and whom he ranks above all the other astronomers 
of every age and of every country,—this great and good man 
has been allowed to lie seventy years in his grave without any 
suitable memorial of his life and discoveries ! 

The difficult task of performing, at the eleventh hour, this 
great duty to science, fortunately devolved upon Mr Rigaud, 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. His profound ac- 
quaintance with the subject, his varied learning, his powers of 
unwearied research, and the opportunities which an extensive 
acquaintance afforded him of preserving from oblivion the tra- 
ditionary materials for a Life of Bradley, have enabled him to 
produce a volume of deep interest; and one which will be 
perused with avidity wherever astronomical science is cultivated 
and esteemed. ‘The ‘ Memoir’ itself, which occupies more than 
one hundred closely-printed quarto pages, is written with great 
simplicity and perspicuity. It abounds with the most interesting 
details respecting the private as well as the professional life of 
Bradley, and is interspersed with instructive and agreeable no- 
tices of his scientific friends and contemporaries, and of the in- 
struments and methods which he employed in his enquiries. His 
discoveries and observations are discussed with a peculiar talent ; 
and the astronomical reader, without being sensible of any di- 
gression, feels that he is perusing the history of practical As- 
tronomy in England during the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century. 





_——— 





Royal Society of London, it would have been desirable to have num- 
bered that of enriching the Philosophical Transactions with biogra- 
phical sketches of her more eminent Fellows. But while we express 
this wish, we are sufliciently aware of the difficulties which would be 
encountered in carrying such a plan into effect. The Secretaries, by 
whom alone this duty could be rightly performed, would require to 
unite a profound and varied knowledge of science with a taste for li- 
terary composition, and at the same time to be freed from all pro- 
fessional labour. Such a combination of qualifications, however, could 
only be expected in the office-bearers of an institation directly supported 
by the nation. Even under its present constitution, the Society might 
make a successful commencement ; and though not carried to its fullest 
extent, the plan would prove a powerful stimulus to the cultivation of 
the more abstract departments of knowledge. 
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The history of Dr Bradley’s manuscripts is contained in the 
following extract : 


‘Dr Bradley’s mavuscripts were given by his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Samuel Peak, to Lord North, who presented them to the University of 
Oxford, of which be was then Chancellor: they were placed in the hands 
of Dr Hornsby, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, with a view to publi- 
cation; and the observations made with the new instruments at Green- 
wich, from 1750 to 1762, were printed at the University Press. The 
original books, containing these and the other Greenwich observations, 
were then deposited in the Bodleian Library, with a small number of 
loose papers (in one of them), from which some additions had been made 
to the original publication. Repeated enquiries have of late years been 
made for Bradley’s other remains; but no traces of them could be found, 
until, by a combination of fortunate circumstances, it. was discovered 
that very many were still extant among Dr Hornsby’s own papers. A 
representation of the fact having been made to his family, they were 
readily restored to the University ; and as I had been the means of re- 
covering them, they were, in the summer of 1829, placed in my hands, 
with a request that I should prepare for the press whatever might be 
found fit for publication.’ 


‘The task which Professor Rigaud was thus led to undertake, 
turned out, from various causes, to be far from an easy one. 

‘In the examination,’ says he, ‘of Bradley’s papers, many notices 
occurred of what was either entirely new, or only imperfectly known; 
there were several particulars likewise connected with them which were 
passing fast into oblivion. * * * Many of those notices were of such a 
nature, that, if introduced into the body of the publication, they would 
have required many notes of explanation, sometimes longer than them- 
selves. Again, it was repeatedly found that papers, the whole of which 
did not require to be printed, admitted of extracts being made from them, 
that were well worth preserving. These were all connected more or less 
with Bradley’s studies and pursuits, and they threw new light on the 
objects which engaged his attention. It appeared, therefore, that they 
could be presented to the world in no way which would make them 
nore clear or more useful, than if they were connected with a narrative 
of his progress through life. * * * All this naturally led to an enquiry 
into his personal history, and it was found that there was hardly any 
thing generally known of it but what was contained in a few pages of 
the Supplement to the Biographical Dictionary (8vo, 1767), and in the 
Eloge which was pronounced on him by De Fouchy, before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 1762.’ 

James Bradley, was the third son of William Bradley of 
Hampnet, near Northleach, and of Jane Pound, of Bishop’s 
Canning, in Wiltshire. He was born in 1692 or 1693, and from 
the Grammar School of Northleach, he went to Baliol College, 
Oxford, where he was admitted a commoner, on the 15th March 
1710-11, During his absence from the University, he seems to 
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have lived chiefly with his maternal uncle, the Reverend James 
Pound, who was then one of the best practical astronomers in 
England, and for whose observations both Newton* and Halley 
made frequent applications. Under his roof Bradley probably 
acquired that fondness for astronomy which formed the leading 
passion of his life; and so early as 1715, we find the uncle and 
the nephew pursuing in concert their favourite studies. Brad- 
ley’s earliest communication to the Royal Society was made 
from Oxford in March 1716; and contained an account of the 
remarkable aurora borealis which appeared on the 6th of that 
month. Dr Halley proposed him as a Fellow of the Society on 
the 23d October 1718, at a meeting of the Council where New- 
ton presided ; and he was on the same day elected, alongst with 
Sanderson the celebrated blind mathematician. 

In 1719 and 1722, Bradley made two remarkable observations 
on the double star Castor, to which he probably attached little 
value at the time, but which have led Sir John Herschel to a 
more accurate determination of the motion of that binary system. 

Having been educated for the church, Bradley had the good 
fortune to be presented, in 1719, to the vicarage of Bridstow, 
near Ross, by Hoadly, Bishop of Hereford; and in the following 
year he was appointed by the Prince of Wales to the rectory of 
Lianddewi, through the influence of his friend Samuel Molyneux, 
his Royal Highness’s secretary. During the intervals of his 
parochial duties, Bradley paid frequent visits to his uncle’s ob- 
servatory at W saeteds ; and we have no doubt that he’felt a pain- 
ful struggle between his sense of duty and his devotion to 
science. ‘This, however, did not last long, for upon tie death of 
Dr Keill in 1721, he was elected Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford; an appointment which laid him under the obli- 
gation of resigning his livings, while it gave full scope to his 
astronomical pursuits. 

After the death of his uncle in 1724, Bradley continued to 
make many important observations with the same instruments; 
but these have now little interest compared with those which we 
shall proceed to describe. 


* The generosity of Newton in patronising science is well known ; 
but Mr Rigaud has discovered, in the account-books of Mr Pound, two 
striking examples of his liberality, as indicated by the following entries : 
—‘ 1719, July 13, Toa free gift received from Sir I. Newton, L.52, 10s. 
1720, April 28, To a gift received of Sir I. Newton, L.52, 10s.” These 
sums, as Professor Rigaud observes, were, no doubt, acknowledgments 
of the assistance which Sir Isaac received from Pound. 
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His friend, the Hon. Samuel Molyneux, had commenced a 
series of observations, with the view of solving the great problem 
of the parallax of the fixed stars; or of determining whether these 
bodies changed their apparent place in the heavens when seen 
from the two extremities of the earth’s annual orbit,—a distance 
of nearly 200 millions of miles. Dr Hooke had long before con- 
structed an instrument for making these observations, and had 
fixed upon the star (viz., y Draconis) which was suitable for the 
purpose. Mr Molyneux made choice of the same star, and had 
his instrument constructed on the same principles, by that cele- 
brated artist Mr George Graham. 

As soon as the apparatus was completed, it was erected, in 
November 1725, in Mr Molyneux’s house; a large mansion at the 
western extremity of Kew Green, which belonged to his wife, 
Lady Elizabeth Capel, and which afterwards became the resi- 
dence of George I1I. The first observation was made with it 
on y Draconis on the 83d December 1725; and the observations 
were continued on the 5th, 11th, and 12th of the month, without 
any change of place being noticed in the star. On the 17th, 
however, Bradley observed that the star passed a little more 
southerly than before. Ascribing this result to the uncertainty 
of observation, the star was again observed on the 21st, when it 
was found to have passed sétll more southerly—a result which 
surprised them extremely, as it was in a direction opposite 
to what would have been produced by an annual parallax. 
Being now satisfied that this southerly motion of the star was 
not owing to inaccuracy of observation, it naturally occurred to 
them, that it might have been occasioned by some change in the 
materials, &c., of the instrument. This cause was soon excluded, 
not only by a determination of the great exactness of the instru- 
ment, but by the continued southerly motion of the star, which 
began to return northwards again about the middle of April, 
and returned to its original place in December 1726, after having 
described an apparent orbit about 39 seconds in diameter. 

The cause of this singular motion now remained to be ascer- 
tained ; and it is curious to observe the progress of Bradley’s 
mind in this enquiry. He proceeds by the method of continued 
hypothesis, excluding, by new observations which the hypothesis 
indicates, each successive conjecture, till he arrives at the one 
which is consonant with the whole mass of his observation. This 
is not the Baconian method of investigation ; but it is the method 
by which all original minds pursue truth through the mazes of 
error, till they at last surprise her in her strongholds. 

Bradley himself informs us, that ‘ a nutation of the earth’s axis 
* was one of the first things that offered itself on this occasion,’ 
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as the cause of the apparent motion of the star. This hypothesis 
was excluded by observing the motion in other stars; and par- 
ticularly in asmall one opposite, in R. Ascension, to y Draconis, 
and nearly at the same distance from the North Pole of the 
Equator, which changed its declination only half as much as 7 
Draconis, whereas the changes should have been nearly equal, if 
they had been produced by nutation. 

The next cause that suggested itself was an alteration in the 
direction of the plumb line, with which the instrument was con- 
stantly rectified; but Bradley himself observes, ‘ that this upon 
* trial proved insufficient.’ 

Another, and certainly a most ingenious hypothesis, presented 
itself. ‘ He considered what refraction might do,’—not of course 
the ordinary refraction of the atmosphere—but a refraction arising 
from an alteration in the figure of the atmosphere, which it might 
be supposed to experience if the earth moved in a resisting me- 
dium. On this supposition, the upper surface of the atmosphere 
would assume the figure of an oblong spheroid, having its largest 
diameter in the direction of the earth’s motion, and the earth 
being nearest to the advancing end of the spheroid. Hence it 
was inferred that y Draconis would appear to describe nearly a 
circle round its true place ; and it was considered, upon the whole, 
that the telescopic star in Auriga, and the star in the head of 
Perseus, had motions consonant with this hypothesis. Plausible, 
however, as it was, it rested on a hypothetical assumption by no 
means probable, and was speedily banished by new and more 
accurate observations. 

Although no progress was yet made in discovering the true 
cause of the phenomenon, still, as Professor Rigaud observes, 
‘ the observations to which they had had recourse, as tests of the 
* hypotheses which had occurred to them, had given a clue to fur- 
* ther investigation ;’ and they had found that the motion in de- 
clination was somehow connected with the latitude of the star. 
In this difficulty, Bradley resolved to erect a new zenith sector 
for himself at Wansted, in order that he might observe a greater 
number of stars than could be seen in Molyneux’s instrument. 
It was completed in 1727, and he inferred, from some of his ear- 
liest observations, that the maximum apparent motion of different 
stars was proportional to the sine of their latitude, if not, as he 
had at first supposed, to the latitude itself. ‘This new hypothesis 
was disproved by more numerous observations ; and being thus 
baffled in all his attempts at generalization, he began to despair 
of success. An idea, however, occurred to him by the merest 
accident, which suggested that cause of which he had been so 
long in search. When he was sailing with a pleasure party on 
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the river Thames, he remarked that every time the boat put 
about, the vane at the top of the boat’s mast shifted a little, as 
if the wind had slightly changed its direction. Upon expressing 
to the sailors his surprise at this regular change in the wind, 
they assured him that it was only apparent, and was owing to 
the change in the direction of the boat. From that moment he 
conjectured that all the phenomena which he observed, arose 
from the progressive motion of light, combined with the earth’s 
motion in its orbit. 

In order to convey some idea of this curious discovery, let us 
suppose a shower of hail to fall perpendicularly on a calm day, 
and from a small height in the atmosphere, so that the hailstones 
may descend with very little velocity. If a carriage with its 
front windows open is standing beneath such a shower, not a 
single hailstone will enter it. But if the carriage advances in 
any direction with great velocity, the hailstones will enter the 
front windows as if they fell obliquely. When a given hail- 
stone has reached the top of the window, the carriage and the 
window will have advanced a certain distance before the hailstone 
reaches the bottom of the window; so that it must necessarily 
fall within it. Now, as this must take place whether the car- 
riage moves north, south, east, or west, the person within would 
necessarily conclude that the hailstones did not fall perpendicu- 
larly, or from the zenith, but from a point on one side of it; and 
that this point would describe a small circle round the zenith of 
the carriage, moved in every possible direction. 

Hence it is easy to understand how a star in the zenith must 
appear at a little distance from the zenith to a spectator who is 
carried along with the earth in its annual motion. 

Roemer, the discoverer of the successive propagation of light, 
had computed that it moved from the sun to the earth in 11 
minutes, while other astronomers had adopted 7 minutes as the 
most accurate result. Bradley found, from his observations, that 
if his theory was correct, light should move from the sun to the 
earth in 8 minutes and 12 seconds, a result intermediate between 
those above mentioned. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that the happy 
idea which Bradley had been so fortunate as to seize, furnished 
him with a complete explanation of all the varied phenomena 
which he had observed. The discovery of the aberration of the 
stars as it was called, established his reputation as the first as- 
tronomer of the age, and extended his fame throughout all 
Kurope. 

Among the conclusions which Bradley deduced from this dis- 
covery, we may mention two of considerable importance in 
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physics. He inferred, that in the same medium, light was pro- 
pagated with the same velocity after it had been reflected as be- 
fore it; and that the light of small as well as of great stars moved 
with the same velocity. 


‘ All those computations,’ says Professor Rigaud, speaking of the 
velocity assigned to light, ‘ must of course be founded on the supposi- 
tion of the light reaching us with the same uniform velocity from all the 
heavenly bodies. Bradley considered this to be established, and so did 
Clairaut ; but if a difference should be clearly ascertained in the maxi- 
mum of aberration, as derived from the motions of different stars, 
some modification of this supposition will become necessary. This, how 
ever, is a question which requires all the resources of modern astronomy 
to determine it.’ 


The important question to which Professor Rigaud here re- 
fers, may be considered as determined, within certain limits, 
by a series of accurate experiments made by M. Fraunhofer 
and M. Soldner, at Munich. With an instrument of great 
delicacy, which required to be used simultaneously by two 
observers looking through different telescopes, they determined 
that the refractions of the light of different fixed stars did not 
differ from one another, nor from that of the planets. A differ- 
ence, amounting to the 515th part of the whole refractions, 
could be distinctly perceived with this instrument ; and this differ- 
ence would not amount to the fourth part of a second in the 
horizontal refraction of the atmosphere. Fraunhofer intended to 
continue these observations with still nicer instruments; but a 
premature death has deprived science of his invaluable aid. 

In the year 1729, Bradley undertook to deliver the Lectures on 
Experimental Philosophy at Oxford, a duty which he continued 
to discharge till April 1760. In 1731 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the office of Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum; 
and in 1732 he quitted Wansted, and took up his residence at 
Oxford. 

During the next ten years of our author's life, he does not 
seem to have been much occupied with his favourite science ; and 
Professor Rigaud has not been able to collect much information 
respecting his labours in this period, He communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1734, a paper on the vibrations of the 
pendulum in different latitudes, and on the figure of the earth 
which might be deduced from them; and in the year 1738 he 
transmitted to the same learned body his observations on the 
comet of 1737. 

Bradley was now destined to reach the highest object of his 
ambition. After the death of Halley in 1742, he was, through 
the influence of George, Earl of Macclesfield, appointed Astro- 
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nomer-Royal of England. Upon his arrival at Greenwich, in 
June, he found the instruments in the Observatory in the most 
wretched condition, and his first cares were devoted to their re- 

air and improvement. With an assistant, carefully trained by 
himself, he began his labours with a zeal and ardour which it is 
difficult to estimate. No fewer than 18,000 observations 
were made in the year 1743 by Bradley and his nephew. He 
made also a series of experiments on the length of the pendulum, 
between 1743 and 1749; and he observed with great care the 
comets of 1743, 1744, and 1748, 

In his observations on the aberration of the stars, Bradley 
remarked that the stars near the equinoctial colure, changed their 
declination about two seconds more in a year, than they would 
do if the precession of the equinoxes was only fifty seconds; 
while those near the solstitial colure changed their declination 
less than they ought, if its precession were exactly that quantity. 
Satisfied of the accuracy of his instrument, he continued to ob- 
serve these stars with the utmost care, with the view of discover- 
ing the cause of this apparent anomaly ; and having completed 
his series of observations throughout a complete revolution of the 
moon’s node, he succeeded, in 1747, in establishing his second 
great discovery of the nutation of the earth’s axis. A motion in the 
earth’s axis had been anticipated from theoretical considerations; 
but Bradley had the sole merit, not only of determining it by 
accurate observations, but of ascertaining that it arises from the 
action of the moon upon the equatorial parts of the earth. The 
radius of the small circle which the earth’s axis thus describes 
during a revolution of the lunar node, was proved by Bradley 
to be 94 seconds; and Dr Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne, from a 
great number of the finest observations, has, in our own day, 
proved it to be 9} seconds. 

This remarkable discovery was communicated to the Royal 
Society of London, ina letter to George, Earl of Macclesfield, 
dated December 3st, 1747; and we owe it to the memory of 
that distinguished Astronomer and patron of science, to insert 
the introductory paragraphs of Dr Bradley’s letter, which we can 
assure our readers are not written in the language of adulation. 

‘ The advantages arising from different persons attempting to settle 
the same points of astronomy near the same time are so much the 
greater, as a concurrence in the result would remove all suspicion of in- 
correctness in the instruments made use of. For which reason I esteem 
the curious apparatus at Shirburn Castle (the seat of the Earl of Maccles- 
field), and the observations there taken, as a most valuable criterion, 
whereby I may judge of the accuracy of those that are made at the 
Royal Observatory; and, as a lover of science, I cannot but wish that 
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our nation abounded with more frequent examples of persons of like rank 
and ability with your Lordship, equally desirous of promoting this, as 
well as every other branch of natural knowledge, that tends to the honour 
and benefit of our country. 

‘ But were the patrons of arts and sciences ever so numerous, the 
subject of my present letter is of such a nature, as must direct me to beg 
leave to address it to the Earl of Macclesfield; not only as a most com- 
petent judge of it, but as the sole person in this nation, that hath in- 
struments proper to examine into the truths of the facts here related. 
And it is a particular satisfaction to me, that after so long an attendance 
upon these phenomena, I am allowed the honour of transmitting the 
account of them to the public through your Lordship’s hands, as it gives 
me at the same time an opportunity of professing the grateful sense I 
shall ever retain, both of the signal favours which I formerly received 
from the noble Lord your father, and of the many recent obligations 
conferred by yourself.’ 

This letter was received by the Royal Society with peculiar fa- 
vour. Onthe 14th December, 1730, when Bradley communicated 
to that body his discovery of the Aberration, it was unanimously 
resolved by the council ‘ to discharge him from future payments, 
‘ and to give him liberty to take up his bond gratis, in considera- 
‘ tion of his useful and curious discoveries and inventions in As- 
* tronomy, which redounded greatly to the honour of the Society ;’ 
but as Bradley was now above the world, the council voted to 
him the Copley medal for his paper on Nutation, and in the vote 
of thanks which they recorded, they characterised his discoveries 
‘as a lasting honour to himself, to his country, and to the pre. 
‘ sent age.’ 

In the year 1726, an attempt was made by the Royal Society 
to obtain a small sum from Government to provide suitable in- 
struments for the Royal Observatory; but the ignorant adminis- 
trations which governed England at that period, spurned from 
them the claims of science. A petition of the same body in 
1748, received more attention ; and upon the recommendation of 
Lord Anson and the Lords of the Admiralty, L.1000 was given 
by the King, ‘ to be paid out of the money arising Jrom the old 
‘ stores of the navy, to buy some astronomical instruments for 
‘the use of the Royal Observatory.’ This miserable donation, so 
miserably given, after twenty-four years of supplication, was laid 
out by Bradley with great judgment and economy; and with the 
assistance probably of the Board of Ordnance, the Observatory 
was put into a respectable state of repair. 

Dr Bradley seems to have had a considerable share in the as- 
similation of the British Kalendar to that of other nations. Lord 
Chesterfield was the original promoter of this measure, which was 


supported by the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
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wick, and Mr Pelham, and finally carried in 1751. Bradley 
composed the three tables at the end of the bill, the first of which 
is found in the English Prayer-Book; and Lord Macclesfield had 
the charge of the provisions of the bill, and supplied all the 
science which it required, ‘The following curious anecdote hap- 
pily illustrates the presumption and ignorance of the mob of 
those days :— 


‘ Lord Chesterfield took pains, in the periodical journals of the day, to 
prepare the minds of the public for the change; but he found it much 
easier to prevail with the legislature, than to reconcile the great mass of 
the people to the abandonment of their inveterate habits. When Lord 
Macclesfield’s eldest son stood the great contested election for Oxfordshire 
in 1754, one of the most vehement cries raised by the mob against him, 
was, “Give us back the eleven days we have been robbed of ;” and even 
several years after, when Bradley, worn down by his labours in the cause 
of science, was sinking under the disease which closed his mortal career, 
many of the common people attributed his sufferings to a judgment from 
heaven, for his having been instrumental in what they considered to be 
so impious an undertaking.’ 


When Bradley accepted of the office of Astronomer-Royal in 
1742, ‘he became entitled,’ as Professor Rigaud states, * to no 
‘more than the L.100 per annum which had been originally as- 

‘signed to Flamstead, and which was considerably reduced by the 
‘ ‘fees deducted from it at the public offices. For nearly ten years 
he received only this miserable pittance; and though Mr Pelham 
offered him, in 1751, the Vicarage of Greenwich, yet he felt the 
incompatibility hetneen the duties of an Astronome r-Roval and 
those of an officiating clergyman, and from the noblest motives 
he refused to accept of it. This generous and high-minded sa- 
crifice met with an immediate reward. On the 15th February, 
1752, the King granted him a pension of L.250 per annum, ‘ in 
. consideration of his great skill and knowledge in the several 
branches of astronomy and the other parts of mathematics, 
which have proved so useful to the trade and navigation of the 
‘ kingdom.’ 

With this new incentive to labour, Bradley continued his ob- 
servations with unremitting ardour; and the reader may form 
some idea of his diligence from the fact, that the Greenwich ob- 
servations between 1750 and 1762, which have been published, 
occupy 931 large folio pages, and contain about 60,000 obser- 
yations. 

Fatigued by his numerous duties, Bradley resigned in 1760 
his office of Reader on E xperimental Philosophy at ; Oxford ; and 
the last scientific object to which he was able to attend, was the 
transit of Venus in 1761. .The Royal Society had proposed to 
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send qualified persons to different parts of the globe to observe 
this rare phenomenon ; and so contemptible were the means which 
they possessed for carrying this plan into execution, that ‘ Dr 
* Bradley was requested to inform himself, against the next coun- 
‘ cil, upon what terms the several instruments might be hired Sor 
. the occasion, the Society giving security for their restitution. 
On the day of the transit, Dr Bradley was so ill that Dr Bliss 
was obliged to take his place at the observatory. 


‘Our eye,’ says Professor Rigaud, ‘looks into the Greenwich Regis 
ters with feelings of interest for traces of that hand which conveyed so 
much instruction to mankind, and catches occasionally the sight of it till 
lst September, 1761, when the sun’s transit was the last observation that 
Bradley ever entered, most probably that he ever made. His existence 
continued for a few months longer, but his scientific career was closed.’ 


For several years before his death he had felt strong symptoms 
of decay, which produced a melancholy depression of spirits. 
This distress arose from an apprehension that he would survive 
his reason; but his fears were groundless. He preserved his 
faculties unimpaired, and died of a chronic inflammation in the 
abdominal viscera, in the house of his father-in-law, Samuel 
Peach, Esq., at Chalford, in Gloucestershire, on the 13th July, 
1762, in the 70th year of his age. He was buried at Minchin- 
hampton beside his mother and his wife, and an inscription to 
his memory, composed by Dr Blayney of Oxford, was engraven 
on a brass plate upon his tomb. ’ He left an only daughter to 
bewail his death. 


Such is a brief analysis of Professor Rigaud’s valuable memoir. 
The practical astronomer must have recourse to the original, to 
obtain the gratification which he will not fail to receive from its 
perusal. To us it has all the charms of a romance; and we are 
convinced that those who, either as amateurs or as astronomers, 
have devoted any portion of their time to the construction and 
use of optical and astronomical instruments, will appreciate the 
sources of interest to which we refer. 

The rest of this large volume consists of three portions, namely, 
those papers of Dr ‘Bradley which appeared in previous publi- 
vations—the papers which are now printed for the first. time— 

and his astronomical correspondence. 


The first of these portions consists of papers chiefly taken from 
the Philosophical Transactions, and occupies 116 pages: The 
second portion, which occupies 275 pages, consists of the follow- 
ing papers :— 
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1. Description of Molyneux’s instrument put upat Kew. By 
S. Molyneux. 
2. Observations made at Kew, from the MSS. of Molyneux 
and Bradley. 
Memoranda respecting Bradley’s instrument at Wansted.* 
Zenith observations at Wansted. 
Demonstration of the rules for aberration. 
Reduction of the Wansted observations. 
Miscellaneous Astronomical observations. 
State of the instruments at the Greenwich Observatory in 


9. Experiments to determine the length of the pendulum at 
Greenwich. 
10. Memoranda for observing the Transit of Venus. 


Dr Bradley’s corr ‘espondence, which forms the third part of 
the original papers, occupies 120 pages; and consists of letters 
from Clairaut, Lacaille, Pingré, Maupertuis, Lemonnier, De 
Lisle, P. Frisi, Gesner, Ferner, Grischow, Earl of Macclesfield, 
James Ferguson, G. Graham, Joseph Harris, James Stirling, S. 
Molyneux, J. Bevis, N. Bliss, Mat. Raper, 'T. Melvill, and C. 
Walmesly. Bradley’s own letters are addressed to the Earl of 
Macclesfield, Dr Smith, James Stirling, G. Graham, Mauper- 
tuis, Dr Bevis, M. De Lisle, M. Lenonnle sr, Grischow, Barker, 
Hadley and Nash. ‘These letters are of course interesting only 
to astronomers. 

Professor Rigaud has added a very curious ap pendix, contain- 
ing Harriot’s observations, i in 1607, upon Halley’s comet. ‘They 
had been so disfigured by Baron Zach, that a faithful reprint of 
them was necessary. The originals are at Petworth, among the 
Harriot papers, in the possession of the Earl of Egremont, to 
whom they descended from Henry, Earl of Northumberland. 


Ina copious suppleme nt to = work, published by Mr Rigaud, 
in 1833, he has given a most elaborate and interesting account of 
these papers, along with fue similes of Harriot’s observations on 
the satellites of Jupiter, and the spots upon the Sun; and he has 
shown, in opposition to Baron Zach, who had taken a most er- 
roneous view of the contents of these MSS., that Harriot had not 
anticipated Galileo, either in the discovery of the solar spots, or 
of the satellites of Jupiter. 


a NE oe 


This, and all the othe? articles are from Bradley’s MSS. unless 
otherwise mentioned, 
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We cannot conclude this article without expressing to the 
University of Oxford the gratitude which every astronomer 
must feel for its liberality in publishing sO expensive a work, 
and illustrating it with so many interesting embellishments. 
Distinguished as Oxford has been among the Universities of 
Europe, and as the seat of classical and ethical learning in 
England, it has not been wanting in its contributions to the 
miithemation! and physical sciences. If it cannot boast of a 
Newton, it can yet marshal the names of Briggs, Wren, Halley, 
Ward, Gregory, Keill, and Bradley. Even now, when science 
has heen ore idually decaying in many of the other universities 
of Britain, it has been throwing out new and vigorous shoots on 
the banks of the Isis; and by the genius and learning of such 
men 4s Buckland, Rigaud, Kidd, Daubeny, Powell, ond others, 
the tide of discovery, which, in obedience to its primordial law, 
has been quitting our eastern shores, may be arrested in its west- 
ward course, and bear to the ‘ city of palaces’ some of its choicest 
and its proudest gifts. 


ART. LV .— Strafford ; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. By J. BROWNING, 
Esq. 8vo. London: 1837. 


[as is a play which, aided by the exertions of Mr Macready 
and one or two more of the most noted actors of the day, has 
had a considerable share of success on the London theatre this 
year. Low as the condition of our national stage at present is, 
this favourable run of a simple historical pl iy, onan English sub- 
ject, by an author little known, and unassisted, as far as we can 
discover, by any advantage of puffing, or green-room connexion, 
is a phenomenon to which we feel ourselves called upon to 
attend. We use our best exertions to keep au courant of the 
literature of the day; and yet, with the single exception of 
* Ton,’ we have scarcely had for years occasion to concern our- 
selves with the acting drama. If we might be permitted the use 
of so vainglorious an argument, we should s say that this very cir- 
cumstance proves how small a space the acting drama occupies in 
the thoughts of the literary world. ‘This is a melancholy reflection 
to us, who are firm in the persuasion that high dramatic excellence, 
and popular interest in its exhibition, are at once causes and in- 
dications of a vigorous and healthy tone of public feeling. Nor 


4 


is the prospect mi iterially improv ed, when we find ourse lves called 
upon to treat such productions as that before us with the respect 
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due to general favourites. To say that it has succeeded at all, 
amidst the difficulties which now beset the legitimate drama, is un- 
doubtedly to say that it possesses merit and interest. But our 
commendations, we fear, can go little farther than this superficial 
syllogism, which deduces proof of excellence from popularapplause. 
Nevertheless, we find fault less with Mr Browning than with the 
times on which he has fallen. If exaggerated, unnatural senti- 
ments, far-fetched affectation of style, a kind of conceited poverty 
of language, much whine and occasional rant, and a sacrifice of 
all probability of sage historical truth, and distinctness of charac- 
ter, for the purpose of dressing up one or two overdone parts 
full of points and situations, to suit reigning actors, are tolerated 
and enjoyed by the audience, the temptation to fall into these 


juveni ile sins is too great for a young poet to resist. Our theatre 


does in fact seem approaching the last crisis of its long agony. 
‘The reading and critical part of the public have deserted it, chiefly 
because talent is growing more and more solitary and fastidious 
in its habits, and the lonely enjoyments of literature engross so 
much of its attention as to leave little time for the socialities of the 
stage. Lashionable people eschew it, because it interferes with 
fashionable hours, and because it brings them into unfashionable 
places and company. And of the more sober and simple class of 
society—in which perhaps, no longer ago than the later days of 
Garrick and the earlier ones of Kemble, the drama found its strong - 
est support—prevalent religious scruples, it is said, now keep away 
a very large proportion. ‘Theatrical writers have of course parti- 
cipated in this decay. The largest division of them consists, as 
it always did, of re; gular mercenaries—we mean no disrespect by 
the phr: ise—men who make that employment an exclusive or 
subsidiary profession. Many of them are of no common order of 
talent; but their object is merely to sell. Adaptations from the 
i'rench farces, occasional pieces to suit the talents of particular 
actors, and those lowest specimens of what the human intellect 
can do, the Ubretti of comic operas—these are the commodities 
in which they chiefly deal. And, like men of sense, they make 
it their business to please the taste of the day, although they 
may occasionally be heard, at theatrical-fund dinners and on simi- 
lar exciting occasions, to talk very big about guiding and purify- 
ing it. The other, or unprofessional class of dramatists (those 
on whom we chiefly depend for contributions to the regular 
drama, which requires too great an outlay of time and mind, 
the author’s capital, to be taken up by the operatives), i 
unfortunately small in number and poor in names. How can 
it be otherwise, when, after all that Mr Bulwer’s legislative la- 
bours have effected, both the fame and the profit of a well-puffed 
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fashionable novel are likely to exceed by far the utmost which 
-an be attained in the labours of the higher drama? Ambition, in 
this line, seems to be generally regarded as at once more hopeless 
and less creditable than in any other. And, as far as tragedy is con- 
cerned, it appears to have been abandoned of late years almost 
exclusively to a peculiar set or clique of authors, mutually pa- 
tronising and patronised by our few tragic actors—drawing their 
notions of external things from the scenery of the stage-painter, 
their characters and language from the green-room—and the stage 
thus produces the drama, i instead of serving for its developement ; 
and very seldom receives any accession of fresh thought or vigo- 
rous life from the world of man and nature without. 

Mr Browning has done wisely in making the plot of his 
play simple, and as near the historical outline as possible. 
The opening scene presents us with the chiefs of the Roundhead 
party, met in private conclave to discuss the dissolution of the 
Scots Parliament, and the expected arrival of the apostate 
Wentworth from Ireland. Vane and the more eager Puri- 
tans, denounce him as the chief cause of the renovated strength 
of the King’s affairs, and excite each other with denunciations 
against K ngland’ s great enemy. Pym holds somewhat aloof, as 
anxious once more to put his former friend to the trial, before 
he finally devotes him as a sacrifice to his injured country. In 
the next, Lady Carlisle explains to Strafford, who has just ar- 
tived from Ireland at Whitehall, the posture of affairs; and tells 
him how Savill, Holland, Vane the elder, and the rest of the 
Queen’s party, seek to disparage the services he has rendered to 
the royal cause—in her own choice phrase, how they 

‘ Sneer, make light of, one may say 
Nibble, at what you do,’ 

The lady departs, leaving Wentworth harassed and indignant, 
and Pym breaks in upon his solitude. ‘The two old friends bandy 
some sarcasms, and keep each other at a very stiff distance, un- 
til the taunts of the Roundhead, concerning Charles’s rejection 
of Wentworth’s repeated prayer for an earldom, rouse the pride 
of the royalist ; who seems once more on the point of going back 
to his old party, when, by another of those opportune ¢ arrivals 
which abound in the play, King Charles enters. Wentworth 
lets fall Pym’s hand, and is his Sovereign’s devoted servant again. 
He prays ‘the King to trust him for once—combats his irresolu- 
tion by reasoning and entre: aty—and induces him to promise the 
assembling of a Parliament i in Ireland and in England, to assist 
in this juncture of the quarrel with the Scots. The King, though 
sorely shaken again by the taunts of his Queen, Henrietta, ad- 
heres for a while to this resolution; and, in the second Act, we 
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find that the two Parliaments have been called, and that Straf- 
ford (who has now obtained his earldom) has succeeded in render+ 
ing that of Ireland a serviceable tool for his master’s purposes. 
He arrives at Whitehall, confident in anticipated triumph, only 
to find, in a long scene with the King, his plans altered, his 
counsel rejected, his enemies in full possession of power, and, 
finally, that his last sheet-anchor, the English Parliament, has 
been dissolved, after refusing Vane’s ill-judged or treacherous 
demand of twelve subsidies for the Sgottish war, He breaks out 
into the bitterest reproaches against his Sovereign, accuses him 
of having 
‘ A hideous heart— 
A heart of stone—of smooth, cold, frightful stone.’ 


But on the entry of some of the Puritan leaders, he drops his 
violent attitude of accusation, and falls on his knee before the 
King, producing a good theatrical ‘situation.’ The next Act 
carries us rapidly forward. ‘The new Parliament meets. Strafford 
is impeached, and arrives post-haste from the north to confront 
his enemies. Here the author’s zeal for building up a hero has 
rather carried him beyond the limits of historical truth. Some 
writers have indeed imagined that Strafford’s arrival at this crisis 
was an act of voluntary daring; but Whitelock and the best in- 
formed cotemporaries represent him as obeying, much against his 
will, the express mandate of the King, and deeply apprehensive 
of the result. However, Mr Browning’s Strafford comes, in full 
boldness and daring, attended by a host of adherents, armed, as 
he informs Lady Carlisle, with proofs both against the Puritans 
and the Queen’s courtiers of treasonable intrigues with the Scots, 
and resolved to seize them alike in the palace and in the two 
houses. 

‘ Full proof—see, ample proof—does the Queen know 

I have such damning proof? Bedford and Essex, 

Broke, Warwick, Savile (did you notice Savile, 

The simper which I spoilt ?) say, Mandeville, 

Sold to the Scots, body and soul, by Pym. 

et From Savile and his lord, to Pym, 

I crush them, girl; Pym shall not ward the blow, 

Nor Savile craw] aside from it,’ 


Then follows that celebrated scene, so graphically described by 
the Scots deputy, Baillie—one of the most dramatic in our an- 
nals—when Strafford presented himself at the door of the House 
of Lords, surrounded by adherents, and ‘ advanced with a proud 
‘ glooming look’ to take his accustomed seat in despite of the 
pending impeachment; when, being met on all sides by cries of 
* Void the house,’ and general tumult among its members, his 
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heart failed him—his followers shrank from him—and Maxwell, 
usher of the héuse, laid his hand on his shoulder, and conducted 
him without resistance to his lodging asa prisoner. Mr Brown- 
ing has appropriated the most remarkable features of this striking 
event—the best occurrence for his purpose which the whole life 
of Strafford furnishes. Unfortunately he has not been able to 
resist the temptation to overdo and exaggerate, instead of follow- 
ing the vivid descriptions of contemporary writers. It is true that 
Strafford did not figure to the greatest advantage at that crisis of 
his fate. The mortification of so utter a failure, in lieu of antici- 
pated triumph, seems for a moment to have overawed his spirit, 
and benumbed his faculties. But there is no proof that he acted 
the bully and the madman, as he is here made todo. He * stag- 
* gers’ out of the house—boxes the usher Maxwell’s ears— 
flourishes his sword—surrenders it—begs his followers to kill 
him—then turns craven, and offers his services to Pym and the 
Presbyterians—tears off his George—and is carried out by his 
scandalized attendants in a sort of tre nzy. 

The fourth Act, according to its proverbial use, interposes 
some delay between the developement of the plot in the third, 
and its completion in the fifth. We have various intrigues in 
the court. Hollis endeavours unsuccessfully to prevail with the 
King to save Strafford by firmness. 


‘ Eighteen days long he throws, one after one, 
Our charges back—a blind moth-eaten law ! 

He'll break from us at last—and whom to thank ? 
The mouse that gnawed the lion’s net for him 
Got a good friend; but he, that other mouse, 
That looked on while the lion freed himself— 
Fared he so well, does any fable say ?’ 


Phe Queen, however, counteracts the effects of Hollis’s nego- 
tiation and Carlisle’s entreaties on Charles’s feeble temper. ‘The 
trial proceeds. Strafford rebuts the impeachment triumphantly. 
The leaders of the hostile party meet, and Pym, now thoroughly 
steeled against his ancient ally, overcomes all their scruples and 
reluctance, and forces on them the great measure of the Bill of 
Attainder. It is carried: and Pym, by paying Charles an un- 
expected visit, easily frightens him into subscribing his assent to 
it. ‘The last Act opens on Strafford in prison, playing with his 
children, as usual with theatrical captives under sentence of 
death. A scene of real power and much dramatic effect follows, 
between him, Hollis, and the King in disguise. Strafford, con- 
fideut in the King’s written and secret promise that he should 
take ‘no hurt in life, honour, or estate,’ receives Hollis’s visit in 
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company with a muffled attendant, as an expected message from 
the King touching the mode of his deliverance. Little confident 
in the courage or ‘honour of the King, his only fear is, lest the 
messenger should have come to propose an escape, which he is 
determined to refuse, and not expose himself and his children to 
the penalties of attainder. He relies on his own services and 
his necessity to his sovereign ; and does not doubt that by taking 
this proud stand he shall force him to grant a public pardon at 
last. Hollis, all the while, is vainly “endeavouring to prepare 
him for the fearful announcement, that the King dare not save 
him in either way, and that he must die. His warrant is signed. 
He lifts up his voice to curse the King, who throws aside his 
disguise, and falls at his feet imploring forgiveness! Strafford 
recovers himself to bestow it, with more of contempt than pity. 
The crowd without are heard howling for his blood: the King 
at last nerves himself to something like resolution, and declares 
that he and the Warden, Balfour, will open the prison doors, 
and lead him through the midst of them; but Strafford, with a 
returning gush of affection, refuses the offer, and blesses his 
unworthy master. Just then, however, Lady Carlisle enters 
with attendants; she, too, has laid her plan of escape; all is 
ready, the warders gained, the boat under the ‘Tower walls ; the 
King’s prayers vanquish Stratlord’s reluctance, and he consents 
to fly; when all is broken up by the sudden and unannounced 
arrival of Pym, with haif-a-dozen more of the Puritans. These 
gentlemen seem to come in this abrupt manner for no earthly 
purpose except to have an hour or two’s conversation, de omnibus 
rebus, with the prisoner; whose keepers, like those of our dis- 
tinguished murderers in the present times, appear to think no 
better way can be devised for passing a criminal’s time agreeably 
before his execution. However, by this means the plot of the 
play, if such it may be called, is brought to an end; and it closes 
with a strange overstrained dialogue between the two chief 
actors, in which Pym expresses his hopes of meeting his friend 
Wentworth again, purged and renewed, in that other world 
to which he is sending him. Strafford replies by forgiving Pym, 
and endeavours to force trom him a promise that in all the future 
storms of the political world he will spare the King’s life. Pym 
sternly refuses to promise, and Strafford totters out, exclaiming, 


*O God! I shall die first! I shall die first 


It will be perceived from this slight sketch, that Mr Browning’s 
enterprise is one of no ordinary boldness. Coleridge, as well as 
other authorities, seem to lay it down as an sthetic rule, that 
the historical drama should’ confine itself to those parts of real 
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history which are least known. And the reason which he gives 
is undoubtedly a weighty one. ‘ After Henry VIII.’ (says he, 
speaking of English history), ‘ the events are too well and dis- 
‘ tinctly known to be, without plump inverisimilitude, crowded 
‘ together in one night’s exhibition. Whereas, the history of 
‘ our ancient kings —the events of their reigns, I mean—are like 
‘ stars in the sky ; whatever the real interspaces may be, and 
‘ however great, they seem close to each other. ‘The stars—the 
* events—strike us and remain in our eye, little modified by the 
‘ difference of dates.’ Admitting all the force of this remark, we 
cannot but think that there are many portions of history familiar 
to us in detail, and yet well adapted for dramatic purposes; in 
which there is no need for violating probability by too great 
a huddling together of distant events. Coleridge’s objection 
is indeed only valid against converting the reigns of modern 
kings into that form of dramatic chronicle which was employed 
by Shakspeare and his cote mporaries ; not against selecting 
single events, or single personages, for this species of idealiz zation, 
And it would be a pity if the dramatic muse were deterred by 
this difficulty from all resort to subjects of such high and en- 
nobling interest as comparatively recent times may furnish. But 
the most serious obstacle to success in this department, and that 
which requires the greatest reach of taste as well as genius to 
surmount, lies not so much in the dramatizing well-known oc- 
currences, as well-known characters. 

Besides divers obvious reasons, which at once suggest them- 
selves, why such should be the case, there are one or two which 
it may, perhaps, be worth while to point out more distinctly. 
The first of these is, that familiar historical personages are com- 
monly better known to us from the minuter, than the broader 
traits of their character. All the smaller circumstances of their 
biography,—their habits, modes of life, sayings, and peculiarities 
taken together,—constitute their identity in our imagination. 
Their more elementary qualities,—the passions, and the motions 
which have actuated them, the real and deep springs of their 
nature,—all these are less within the scope of our conception. 
Nay, we find each other often taking the most opposite and dis- 
cordant views of the substratum of a character, of which the sur- 
face is perfectly well known to all of us. It is not so much when 
the records left us of an individual are too meagre, as W hen they 
are too full, that we feel the difficulty of analyzing him in ail 
his proportions. We then fully satognohond how great a prob- 
lem the human spirit is, and how far, very far, beyond our ken, 
the mainsprings of action commonly lie. Hence the very great 
advantage which the novelist possesses over the dramatist, in 
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treating subjects familiar to our historical recollection, His con- 
cern is almost entirely with those superficial traits—that outward 
env elope—which we have all studied, and as to which we are all 
agreed. These, the dramatist is forced for the most part to dis- 
regard; the greater passions and emotions of humanity being alone 
within his proper province. We may form some conception of 
the comparative difficulty of the two modes, by representing to 
ourselves their respective effects in, the delineation of some well- 
known modern hero—of Napoleon, for example. ‘To introduce 
him as a figure in a historical novel, would be a matter of the 
easiest accomplishment to any one possessing tolerable taste and 
a lively talent for description. ‘To dramatize him would defy 
the genius of a Shakspez ire! Who can feel assured that he has 
analy zed to his own satisfaction the elements of such a character 
as Napoleon’s ; which is so frequently before his contemplation, 
and of which the existing world would so constantly remind him? 
There would inevitably be something unreal,—something abhor- 
rent to the feelings, as disappointing our previous conceptions, in 
any attempt to do for us what we succeed so imperfectly in doing 
for ourselves. 

Another cause is to be found in the truth to which dramatists 
are not always sufficiently alive, and which spectators, under the 
illusion of the theatre, are willingly made to forget,—that the na- 
ture of the drama is essentially ideal nature sien all, Jiuman 
passions and human motives are no doubt delineated there ; but 
more unmixed, more rapid in their succession, more engrossing 
and exclusive, than they are ever found in actual life. ‘lt is an 
absurd mode of accounting, as many critics have thought proper 
to do, for the breadth and boldness of S Shaksperian conceptions, — 
for love in Romeo and Juliet ; the madness of betrayed affection 
in Othello; malice in lago; jealousy in Leontes; by saying that 
these are true representations of nature, under peculiar cireum- 
stances; that the passion of the lovers is true to Italian nature ; 
that Othello is a Moor, Iago a Venetian, and so forth. They 
are all only bold fulfilments of the one true dramatic law—they 
are genuine human nature, not modified by peculiarities of place 
or time; but stripped of the thousand conventional folds in which 
it is involved in the actual world. Its processes are curtailed, its 
gradual transitions converted into fierce and abrupt change ; its 
grosser parts, as it were, subtilized by dramatic eloquence, and 
the naked essence alone subjected to the spectator. History 
does the very reverse of the drama—it presents the man, sur- 
rounded by opposing circumstances and petty agencies, his 
thoughts and purposes moving only by the slow gradations of 
real life,—and leaves the enquirer to abstract the essential man 
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within for himself. Who has not joined in the common admira- 
tion for what is called the developement of the character of 
Macbeth,—the dawn of ambition—the passage from innocence 
to irresolution—from irresolution to the desperate height of guilt ? 
And yet no one’s sense of dramatic truth is troubled by the re- 
flection, that all this skilful transition is accomplished in the 
course of two brief conversations which hardly last a quarter of 
an hour! But suppose a dramatist were to deal in the same man- 
ner with a historical regicide—with Cromwell, or with Robes- 
pierre—should we not feel oppressed by a sense of the unreality 
of the representation ? Such a change does not take place in the 
actual man,—whether the period of transition, measured in time 
only, be reckoned by years, or months, or days—without the pass- 
ing of a thousand and a thousand conflic ‘ting thoughts through the 
mind. History only represents the result of these thoughts in 
action; the drama has to seize and concentrate the thoughts 
themselves. 

The only conclusion which we deduce from all this is, that 
the poet who ventures on the bold essay of dramatizing men and 
events historically familiar, must not strive too eagerly after cor- 
rectness of portraiture in his dramatis persone. 'Too minute at- 
tention to their lesser details, will break the unity of his piece, 


and reduce it to antiquarian Mosaic: too elaborate analysis of 


their characters, will rarely satisfy the preconceived ideas of the 
reader. ‘The old rule of— 


‘ Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes,’ 


must be fundamentally observed, no doubt, but not reduced to too 
special application. He cannot expect to make history, as Shak- 
speare has done for the reign of the Plantagenets, and Schiller 
has almost done for the days of Wallenstein: let him, therefore, 
abstain from counterfeiting history, and present his characters 
boldly as ideals. He borrows from reality its power of producing 
emotion by appeals to our highest thoughts and recollections, 
and this is nearly all he has to do with it. If, therefore, dra- 
matic characters be well and poweriully drawn, we, as critics, 
should not quarrel with the poet, because we conceived them 
imaginary. But Mr Browning repudiates any such indulgence. 
He piques himself not only on the colouring of his picture, but 
on the fidelity of his likeness. ‘The portraits,’ says he, ‘are, I 
‘ think, faithful;’ and he refers us for authority to the memoirs 
of Elliot and Strafford, of Hampden, Pym, and Vane, in the 
* Cabinet Cyclopedia.” We must confess that we have not 
yet read the lives here mentioned, and cannot therefore say what 
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foundation they may have given for Mr Browning’s resemblances. 
But from such acquaintance as we have with some old, and some 
new books, on the same well-beaten topics, we think there would 
be little difficulty in showing how he has emasculated these 
vigorous characters—how what he affectedly calls ‘ the healthy 
‘ natures of a great epoch,’ have been rendered morbid, eccentric, 
unnatural; merely in order to produce those coarse effects of 
overstrained passion and sentiment which are necessary, we sup- 
pose, to please the historical taste of pit and gallery. 

Strafford, we all know: however differently party polities may 
lead men to weigh his merits and defects, the general outlines of 
the character of that bold, heady, and sagacious leader, live 
as vividly in the imagination as the features of Vandyke’s por- 
traits in the mind’s eye. It was indeed rather a dangerous 
experiment to burlesque iim into a romantic hero. Yet this Mr 
Browning has done. Will it be believed that he has represented 
this h: aughty minister, with his ‘cold brain and sound judgment’ 
(as Sir P. Warwick describes him), as a sort of monomaniaec— 
one whose every thought and hope are wrapped up in one en- 
grossing feeling,—an infatuated ‘ belle passion’ for the King,— 
not loyalty to the monarch, but a morbid personal attachment to 
the man? ‘Thwarted at every turn by the King’s treachery and 
the Queen’s enmity, he goes about all the while hankering with 
the eagerness of a i. er for any little mark of his attention ; ; and 
raves about the personal and mental qualities of the divinity of 
his adoration— 

‘ The man with the mild voice and mournful eyes,’ 


who treats him with the airs of a coquettish beauty. All the 
higher traits of his character are obliterated in this brainsick folly. 
For this, and not from his own ambition or through ¢ Conserva- 
‘ tive reaction,’ he abandoned the popular party. For this, he bears 
for years with patience the hostility of the Queen, and the vexa- 
tious intrigues of the courtiers—for this, he braves his trial, and is 
content to die! And yet all the while he is perfectly convinced 
of the King’s bad qualities—despises his weakness, loathes his 
talsehood, knows himself betr: ayed by the object of his devotion ! 
This, we must say, independent of its historical unlikelihood, 
is a poor piece of dramatic painting. ‘The struggles of the mind, 


‘ Which doats, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ;’ 


—which hopes against hope, and refuses to be persuaded of the 
hollowness of that to which it clings for support,—form a noble 
subject for the artist, whether the passion represented be that of 
friendship or of love. But where doubt is converted into cer- 
tainty, and the lover is thoroughly convinced of the unrequited- 
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ness of his affection and worthlessness of his idol—love, in gentle 
natures, may waste in consuming regret—in fiercer ones, it may 
turn to hate; but to represent it as continuing the same intense, 
jealous, heart-absorbing impulse, is mere ly to represent it as a 
species of insanity, too remote from ordinary experience to pro- 
duce general interest. Yet this is precisely the sort of exagge- 
ration which is popular on the stage ; and Strafford, knowing his 

master to be at once knave and fool. cold-hearted and unprine iple od, 
yet continuing to long for a glance of his eye and a pressure of 
his hand, is just in a fit state to pour forth that alternate raving 
and whining which our modern chiefs of the buskin excel in ex- 
hibiting. 

Pym is the true hero of the piece, and is rather better, as a 
dramatic conce ption ; ; although not a whit more true to history, as 
far as our information goes. Here, however, the writer has some- 
what less public g eround to tread on. Miss Aikin, who has studied 
the individual portraiture of the chiefs of the Puritan party, in 
those memorials of them which we possess, with all the zeal of a 
surviving Roundhead, says truly, that we know less of Pym, as 
an individus ul, than of almost any of his eminent contemporaries. 
Considering the prominent part which he plays in the history of his 
time, it is rather remarkable how very scanty are the notices left 
us of his character. Even his birth and family are strangely mis- 
reported by the writers of his oon time. Itis altos ‘thera eratui- 
tous supposition to represent him, as Mr Browning has done, as 
united by the same bonds of youthful brotherhood which connect- 
ed Hampden, Eliot, and Wentworth. Welwood’s apoci yphal story 
about the meeting at Greenwich, even were it bette or authenticated, 
would prove nothing of the kind. Pym was an older man by some 
years than any of them, and came into Parliament at a much 
earlier period ; apparently as a friend and adherent of the Russell 
family, who furnished him also with a good place in the Ex- 
chequer. It was his power as a debater, and his skill in Parlia- 
mentary tactics, which recommended him as a leader to the 
country party, in the first and second Parliaments of 1640, Other- 
wise, he seems to have had little of character or sentiment in 
common either with the liberal reformers, Hampden, Selden, 
&c., or with the zealous religionists who formed the main strength 
of the party. Altogether, he is a personage of whom we may say, 
as a certain minister is reported to have said of a political adver- 
sary, “we respect his talents, but there our respect ends.” 
He seems to have been an admirable party leader; but we 
never perceive in his language or conduct those glimpses 
through the thick atmosphere of party into a purer atmosphere 
beyond, which so often dignify the political views of his more 
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high-minded associates. His conduct of the impeachment 
against Strafford might be a great stroke of policy i in the concep- 
tion; but it was purely malignant and atrocious in the manner. It 

vas a great point for the immediate interests of the Puritan party 
at that period, that a man could be found at once competent to 
the task from his ability, and not likely to shrink from its execu- 
tion through any compunctious visitings. Better men would have 
made worse advocates on such an occasion. Yet this is the man 
whom Mr Browning has thought fit to invest with all the attri- 
butes of the hero of a political romance,—the most devoted friend- 
ship to an unworthy object, yielding at last to a stern conviction 
of the duty of a patriot. We do not, as we have said, wish to 
enforce very strict accuracy in adherence to historical character, 
on writers who are bold enough to adventure on dramatizing the 
stirring parts of our annals ; the want of it is no doubt disappoint- 
ing to the well-read spectator, but the greater part of a stage 
audience are not so learned; and Pym is not, like Strafford, a 
popularly known and familiar personage who will not endure to 
be travestied. Therefore we would allow Mr Browning, since the 
need of his tragedy requires it, full license to convert § King 

‘ Pym’ intoa kind of combination of Brutus and Pierre ; but 
when he is pleased gratuitously to inform the public that he has 
kept close to history in his portraits, we are really tempted to 
compare more closely their affected and distorted likenesses with 
their originals. 

‘The remaining characters require little notice. Lady Carlisle, 
the famous court tntrigante of the day, figures as a sort of politi- 
cal Viola—nourishing a concealed passion for Strafford, and whim- 
pering about the stage after that hero, as he whimpers after the 
King. ‘There is little of Queen Henrietta, and that little is a 
comppund of meanness and vulgarity. As for King Charles, he 
is merely introduced as a foil to the principal characters ; and for 
that purpose he is rendered as utterly contemptible as the poet 
ean make him. ‘Treacherous and cowardly—bullied by his 
wife—crouching to his courtiers—soundly rated by Strafford— 
taunted to his face by Denzil Hollis—going on his knees to Pym 
—if the public taste does not execute justice on Mr Browning 
for this atrocious caricature, Mr Charles Kemble, as a good and 
loyal censor, is really bound to interfere, and rescue royalty from 
such misrepresentation. 

The worst peculiarity of Mr Browning’s dramatic diction is 
one which he has in common with many popular writers of the 
day ; and it may be easily discovered how much it is owing to 
the circumstance of writing for actors, and in that manner w hich 
they conceive best aleulated to exhibit their powers, It is a 
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fashion of breaking up his language into fragments ; conveying 
a meaning, as it were, by starts and jerks ; ; rarely finishing a sen- 
tence at all; andy when he does, cutting it short with disagree: able 
abruptness. ‘Tragic actors, among whom a power of harmonious 
declamation is very rare, and w hose chief talent lies in giving an 
effect to isolated points, and passages in which half the meaning 
is suppressed, are naturally fond of this mode of writing par 
saccades, as the French eall it; so much so, that when the 
poet does not indulge them in this propensity, they are ve ry apt 
to grind down his verses for themselves by process of oral mac- 
adamization. We are the more justified i in mentioning this defect, 
as it appears to us in the style of our author—who, we have little 
doubt, considers it a beauty—bec cause he does, in fact, show abun- 
dant power of doing be tte r if a deference to f ilse taste permitted. 
He is able to succeed admirably in the structure of a sustained 
dialogue; and, what is more dificult still, of sustained declama- 
tion. ‘This being the case, we can the less tolerate from him such 
ragged and prosaic patchwork as the following soliloquy of Straf- 
ford—to take one example out of an hundred— 


Heartless... but all are heartless here... Go now, 

Forsake the people !...1 did not forsake 
The people... they shall know it... when the King 
Will trust me ...who trusts all beside at once, 
While I... have not spoke Vane and Savile fair, 
And am not trusted... have but saved the throne ; 
Have not picked up the Queen's glove prettily, 
And am not trusted ! 

But he'll see me now: 
And Weston’s dead—and the Queen's English now— 
More English—oh, one earnest word will brush 
Those reptiles from... ( footsteps within), 

The step I know so well! 
’Tis Charles !—But now, to tell him—no—to ask him, 
What’s in me to distrust ?—or, best begin 
By proving that this fnghtful ages! _ ur 
Is just what I foretold : I'll say, Iv liege,” 
And I feel sick, now! and the time is come, 
And one false step no way to be re pt aired. 
You were revenged, Pym, could you look on me!’ 


The author of the ¢ Pickwick Papers,’ with his usual acuteness, 
has made this fragmentary mode of speech the attribute of a 
strolling actor ; and we re ally do not know where we could find 
a parallel to the language of Strafford so easily as in that of his 
inimitable Mr Alfred Jingle.‘ Conquests ! thousands, Don Bo- 
* laro—grandee—only daughter— Donna Christina—splendid 
. creature—loved me to distr: action—jealous father—handsome 
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* daughter—high-souled Englishman—Donna Christina in de- 
‘ spair—prussic acid—stomach-pump in my portmanteau—ope- 
‘ ration performed—old Bolaro in ecstasies—consents to our union 
‘ —join hands, and floods of tears—romantic story—very.’ 

We cannot accuse Mr Browning of having run into the youth- 
ful extreme of high-wrought extravagance in his diction. On 
the contrary, he seems to have laboured very hard to render it as 
low and unornamented as possible. This affected poverty of 
language is also a fault of theatrical origin. Nature, on the stage, 
is too often thought to be best imitated by the use of phraseo- 
logy which is only natural from its familiar and even vulgar 
effect. Actors are fond of such passages ; they afford an oppor- 
tunity for the deep impressive whisper, which is always regarded 
as one of their most taking clap-traps. Nor can it be denied that 
the occasional and abrupt recall from the majestic tone of the 
drama to the brief homeliness of common language, on some 
suitable emergency, is a very allowable artifice. But it requires 
to be sparingly employed. Mr Browning, on the contrary, seems 
to make it the rule rather than the exception. ‘The best passages 
in his play are constantly disfigured either by some creeping vul- 
garity, or some startling piece of affectation. 

Pym, on the first solemn meeting with Strafford after his apos- 
tasy, addresses him in the following exquisite vein of sarcasm :- 

‘Ah! Wentworth, one thing for acquaintance’ sake, 
Just to decide a question; have you, now, 
Really felt well since you forsook us ?’ 


To which Strafford replies with much dignity— 


‘ Pym, 
You're insolent !’ 


The dialogues between the King and his Minister are carried 
on with the same graceful simplicity. 


‘ Wentworth. That you should trust me, now, 
Oh! not for my sake—but ‘tis sad, so sad, 
That for distrusting me, you suffer—you, 
Whom I would die to save: Sire, do you think 
That I would die to save you? 
Charles. But rise, Wentworth! 
Wentworth. What shall convince you? what does Sayile do 
To... Ah! one can’t tear out one’s heart—one’s heart, 


And show it, how sincere a thing it is!’ 


In the course of this conversation, Charles very reluctantly 
yields his assent to Strafford’s request of a Parliament—and the 
latter thus apostrophizes his Sovereign, like a good boy who has 
just resigned himself to a dose of physic :— 
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* Wentworth. My King! 
But you will not so very much dislike 
A Parliament? Yd serve you any way. 
Charles. You said just now this was the only way. 
Wentworth. Sire, I will serve you ! 
Charles. Strafford, spare yourself, 
You are so sick, they tell me.’ 


To which considerate observation the Earl makes this elegant 
reply : 
‘ Wentworth. "Tis my soul 


That’s well and happy now !’ 


We never thought very amiably of Queen Henrietta; but cer- 
tainly, if we had been asked to guess her first remark on seeing 
Stratford again after a long absence, we should hardly have hit 
upon the following :— 

‘ (As Strafford goes out the Queen enters). 

Charles. That man must love me! 


Henrietta. Is it over then! 
Why he looks yellower than ever !” 


We are bound, however, to say, that our author has some jus- 
tification, in a passage of Madame de Motteville’s Memoirs. Ac- 
cording to that lively Frenchwoman, the Queen was continually 
interrupting her and the other ladies in the royal box in the 
House of Lords during Strafford’s defence, by calling on them 
to remark ‘ what white hands he had.’ 

Charles being obliged to explain to the Queen his concession 
of a Parliament, thus delivers himself of the awkward announce- 
ment :— 

‘ We've hit on an expedient—he—that is— 
I have advised—we have decided on— 
The calling—in Ireland—of a Parliament !’ 


These beauties are all culled from the first Act. But similar 
gems abound. Lord Holland, having been hooted away from 
the gallery of the Commons during a speech of Pym, thus de- 
scribes the event :— 

‘ So in the twinkling of an eye, before 

I settled in my mind what ugly brute 

Was likest Pym just then, they yelled us out, 
Locked the doors after us, and here are we!’ 


The Queen, afraid lest Strafford on his trial should let out 
some awkward secrets, thus expresses her feelings to Lady Car- 
lisle :— 
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‘One may well suppose 
He'll say some overwhelming fact, Carlisle !’ 


Rudyard, one of the popular party, interceding with Pym for 
Strafford’s life, beseeches him in this insinuating manner— 


‘Pym, you would look so great !’ 


The King, congratulating himself on Strafford’s dexterous 
defence and expected acquittal, thus nobly soliloquizes— 
‘ Strafford, you are a prince! Not to reward you 
—Nothing ‘does that—bdut only for a whim I 


Hollis, being affected with poor King Lear’s hysterica passio, 
describes it somew hat literally : 


‘Tell him all— 
I know my throat would thicken thus.’ 


Strafford, in the very last scene, breaks through all the in- 
terest w hich he has excited in a really touching spe eech about his 
affairs and his children, by these two unlucky lines— 

‘These tedious cares! Your Majesty could spare them ; 
But ’tis so awkward, dying in a hurry, 


In the general phraseology of the play,—even in the manner 
in which the rough old Puritans address each other,—there is a 
sort of affected, fondling tone, which perfectly disconcerts us. 
As for poor Lady Carlisle, seeing that she is desperately in 
love with Strafford from the beginning of the play, we can 
perhi aps excuse his calling her ¢ girl,’ and * Lucy,’ in every 
line; but really we do not think there was any thing in the 
character of the lady to justify him in supposing that Denzil 
Hollis would have taken the liberty of addressing her as § girl’ 
too. 

All these, we must once more repeat it, are, chiefly, defects 
of taste. They are peculiarities belonging to that which ( (by 
the leave of Mr Landor) we must still take the liberty of call- 

ing, for want of a better name, the ‘Cockney school’ of dramatic 
eabieili. And we hav e not be en thus severe in our observa- 
tions on the bad taste and affectation with which this play 
abounds, from any malice of criticism. But the author is a young 
man, and this essay exhibits powers which we can ill affgrd to see 
thrown away in the pursuit of false reputation. Had it been 
otherwise, we should not have taken the trouble to examine his 
claims to the distinction which he has earned. His defects are 
fostered bya corrupt taste in theatrical matters ; and those defects 


in turn, meeting with applause instead of correction, tend to in- 
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crease and perpetuate the evil. For the rest, his success is a proof 
that his work affords striking situations and dramatic interest. 
He has developed his matter with breadth and simplicity of 
purpose, instead of breaking it up into highly-wrought details 
and insulated scenes; and this is the first great requisite in order 
to produce effect on miscellaneous readers and spectators. Even 
his style, of which we have thought it our duty to present a few 
singular specimens, is, on other occasions, wanting neither in 
power nor richness. When he lays aside affectation, and con- 
descends to employ continuous dramatic dialogue, there is an 
energy about him not unworthy of the scenes and epochs which 
he has chosen to represent. ’Bating a little fantastic language, 
and the historical absurdity of making Vane intercede with Pym 
and Hampden for Strafford, we cannot give a fairer specimen 
than the following, from the fourth Act. The chiefs of the 
Puritans, foiled by Strafford’s ready defence against the articles 
of impeachment, are in deliberation about changing their course 
of proceeding for a bill of attainder. 


‘ Rudyard. Till now all hearts were with you. I withdrew 
For one! Too horrible! O, we mistake 
Yourfpurpose, Pym ; you cannot snatch away 
The last spar from the drowning man. 

Fiennes (to the rest). You'll join us ? mind, we own he merits death: 
But this new course is monstrous! Vane, take heart : 
This bill of his attainder shall not have 
One true man’s hand to it! 

Vane. But hear me, Pym! 
Confront your bill—your own bill—what is it ? 

You cannot catch the Earl on any charge: 
No man will say the law has hold on him 
On any charge: and therefore you resolve 
To take the general sense on his desert, 
As though no law existed, and we met 

To found one! You refer to every man 
To speak his thought upon this hideous mass 
Of half-borne-out assertions—dubious hints 
Hereafter to be cleared—distortions—ay, 
And wild inventions. Every man is saved 
The task of fixing any single charge 

On Strafford: he has but to see in him 
The enemy of England ! 

Pym. A right scruple : 
I have heard some called England’s enemy 
With less consideration. 

Vane. Pity me! 

Me—brought so low—who hoped to do so much 
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For England—her true servant. Pym your friend— 
Indeed you made me think I was your friend ! 
But I have murdered Strafford! I have been 
The instrument of this ! who shall remove 
That memory from me? 
Pym. I absolve you, Vane: 
Take you no care for aught that you have done. 
Vane. Deav Hampden, not this bill! Reject this bill! 
He staggers through the ordeal—let him go, 
Strew no fresh fire before him. ... . 
Rudyard. Hampden, plead 
For us! When Strafford spoke, your eyes were thick 
With tears !—Save him, dear Hampden ! 
Hampden. England speaks 
Louder than Strafford. Who are we, to play 
The venerous pardoner at her expense— 
Magnanimously waive advantages— 
And if he conquer us—applaud his skill ? 
Vane (to Pym). He was your friend. , . 


Pym. I have heard that before. 
Fiennes. But England trusts you... 
Hampden. Shame be his, who turns 


The opportunity of serving her 

She trusts him with, to his own mean account— 

Who would look nobly frank at her expense ! 
Iiennes. I never thought it could have come to this. 
Pym (turning from St John). But I have made myself familiar, 

Fiennes, 

With that one thought—have walked, and sat, and slept, 

That thought before me! I have done such things, 

Being the chosen man that should destroy 

This Strafford! You have taken up that thought 

‘To play with—for a gentle stimulant— 

To give a dignity to idler life 

By the dim prospect of this deed to come— 

But ever with the softening, sure belief 

That all would come some strange way right at last. 
Iviennes. Had we made out some weightier charge. . . 
Pym. You say 

That these are petty charges! Can we come 

To the real charge at all? There he is safe, 

In tyranny’s stronghold. Apostasy 

Is not a crime—Treachery not a crime— 

The cheek burns, the blood tingles, when you name 

Their names, but where’s the power to take revenge 

Upon them? We must make occasion serve : 

The oversight pay for the giant sin 


That mocks us ! 
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Rudyard. But this unexampled course ! 

This Bill. .... 
Pym. 3y this, we roll the clouds away 


Of precedent and custom, and at once 

Bid the great light which God has set in all— 
The conscience of each bosom—shine upon 
The guilt of Strafford: each shall lay his hand 
Upon his breast, and say if this one man 
Deserve to die, or no, by those he sought 
First to undo. 

Fiennes. You—Vane—you answer him. 

Vane. Pym, you see furthest! I can only see 
Strafford—I'd not pass over that pale corse . 

For all beyond !’ * 

We would willingly add to this quotation, did our limits per- 
mit us, the whole of the first Scene of the fifth Act, which in our 
judgment displays the author’s talent in a still more favourable 
light. But we should only injure its effect by making partial 
extracts; and must therefore conclude with an ~arnest request 
to Mr Browning, to try his own work by comparison with bet- 
ter standards than those which he appears to have proposed to 
himself, and to remember that without correctness of taste 
no writing can be permanently popular. He has sacrificed 
far too much to the seductions of theatrical clap-trap: a 
better and a manlier tone might win him fewer plaudits from 
green-room critics, but it would in the end secure him more 
solid triumphs. Let him remember Dryden’s apologies for his 
own desertion of the standard of good, taste to accommodate 
himself to the perverted relish of the town. * I remember some 
* verses of my Maximin,’ says he in the preface to the * Spanish 
‘ Fryar,’ ¢ which cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 
‘ All I can say for those passages, which are, I hope, not many, 
is, that I knew they were bad when I wrote them. But I re- 
‘pent of them amongst my sins; and, if any of their fellows 
‘ intrude by chance into my present writings, I draw a stroke over 
all those Dalilahs of the theatre, and am resolved I will settle 
myself no reputation by the applause of fools. ’Tis not that 
‘ I am mortified to all ambition ; but I scorn as much to take it 
from ad judges, as I should to raise an estate b 
cheating of bubbles.” Dryden should have divided a little 
more fairly the sin and the scandal between his ¢ half-witted 
‘ judges,’ and such authors as himself, who pampered and pan- 
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dered to their perverse inclinations. It would be most erroneous 
to suppose, that the mixed audience of a theatre is unsusceptible 
of more refined and purer perceptions. On the contrary, although 
the less critical multitude is generally slow in acquiring correct- 
ness of taste, it is also the last to abandon the cause of good taste, 
when once acquired, and to follow the more mercurial leaders of 
the fashion into corrupt extravagance. The plays of the severely 
classical Alfieri afford at this day, if we may believe M. de 
Sismondi, the favourite amusement of the Tuscan peasantry, of 
whom but few can read or write. Racine and Voltaire still con- 
tinue to be, or were until very lately, the delight of the French 
populace, though the § intellectual classes’ had gone wandering 
after the idolatries of the romantic school. ‘The highest of 
all rewards, therefore, awaits those who may succeed in improv- 
ing the theatrical spirit of their age, in the prospect of a 
permanency of fashion and fame. ‘Those, on the contrary, who 
contribute to depreciate it, or who merely copy the bad models 
which it holds out to them for imitation, will soon see their own 
evanescent popularity eclipsed by that of successors as unworthy 
as themselves. 





Arr. V.—Athens, its Rise and Fall ; with Views of the Literature, 
Philosophy, and Social Life of the Athenian People. By 
Epwarp Lyrron Bu.wer, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1837. 


ryrus book has taken us somewhat by surprise. ‘The Rise and 

Fallof Athens, from the penof Mr Edward Bulwer, would pre- 
sent us, we expected, with a series of elaborate and brilliant scenes, 
chosen out from the Attic annals, concentrating on a few me- 
morable points the interest of that unparalleled story, and finished 
with such minute attention to character, costume, colouring, and 
grouping, as the author of ‘ Rienzi ’and ¢ Pompeii’ knows so well 
how to bestow. ‘The light of his quick and vivid intellect would 
rather seek, we thought, to touch and gild the most commanding 
heights, than to diffuse itself over a multiplicity of objects, 
scattered along a more uniform surface. And, with his work 
before us, we still believe, both that this plan would have been 
the most judicious in its design, and that the peculiar powers of 
Mr Bulwer would have appeared to the greatest advantage in its 
execution. What a theatre for scenes of this description does 
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Athens offer! what themes for the graphic narrator! and how 
strongly marked are the pauses and transitions in the action he 
is invited to record! 

The curtain would rise on the Petascians. More pains might 
be taken with the picture of that extraordinary race—the most 
illustrious branch of the great Japhetie f family—than any of our 
historical writers has yet vouchsafed ; and the results would amply 
recompense a diligent enquirer. Barbarians they were not, in 
any sense, classical < wr vulgar, of that indefinite term. One 
honest tradition, admitted even into the pages of Plato, contra- 
dicts the poetical theory of aboriginal savage life, and attests the 
existence of a primitive Greek civilisation. The Pelasgians of 
Greece, like the earliest inhabitants of many other lands, accom- 
modated themselves to the varying features of the country. Ac- 
cording to that patriarchal division of pursuits, dict ated and 
maintained by the very aspect of the earth we dwell on, some 
were * keepers of sheep,’ and some were ‘tillers of the ground.’ 
They had the eye of the grazier for healthful pastures. The 
had the instinct of the farmer for rich plains. They had the 
political taet—as in the case of the settlers in Attica—sometimes 
to prefer those situations wherein local defects held forth a pro- 
mise of unmolested posse ssion, to regions of greater fertility, but 
therefore of greater insecurity ;—the § dinner of herbs’ with peace, 
to the ‘ st: led ox’ with danger. ‘Their polygonal architecture 
was ingenious in its characteristic device, and has chronicled its 
own tale i in traces that are still legible. ‘They practised the art 
of navigation. ‘They founded ancient thrones, and here and 
there,—if probable inferences may be drawn from words of Aris- 
totle’s,—struck out the rudiments of the representative system. 
Their language, involving in its structure the chief germs of the 
Hellenic and Latin tongues, exhibited those bez utiful principles 
taught by the philosophy of nature, from which the best forms of 
modern speech have more or less degenerated. The charms of 
Song were not unknown to them: nor unknown were either the 
mystic rites of the oracular shrine, or the cheerful ceremonies of 
the religious festival. Strangers, it is true, at last are seen to 
mix with the Pelas: gic population ; ; but their figures must be kept 
to the back-ground of the stage. Even on the Athenian faith, 
and works of art, are stamped some traits of the Egyptian phy- 
siognomy. But slight—demonstrably slight—as was the im- 
pression made by foreigners on the Greek vocabulary, it was no 
deeper on the Greek manners. ‘They might plant the olive on 
the soil of Attica ; but assuredly they did not initiate her previous 
inhabitants in agriculture: they might extend the catalogue of 
gods and goddesses, but they did not teach the morality of mar- 
riage, or the worship of a deity. 
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Those clouds which, after all our researches, will continue to 
rest on certain portions of the Pelasgian epoch, melt away be- 
neath the glories of the Herorc Times. ‘The Athenian type of 
those times is ‘Theseus—uniting in himself the two great attri- 
butes which have commanded the veneration of true poets from 
Homer to Scott: aupsrepov, Bagireds 7 aryabos, upateps 1 aixuntng. 

‘In council-halls a monarch sage, 
A warrior bold in battle’s rage, 

Mr Thirlwall calls him the Hercules of Attica: Mr Bulwer 
calls him the Athenian Alfred. Both are right. He deserved, as 
a chivalrous adventurer, the throne which he adorned as a politic 
King. As a knight-errant, he cleared the land of pests, and re- 
deemed it from oppression. As a sovereign, he consolidated the 
strength of Attica, and confirmed his own title to the auspicious 
name of Regulator.* ‘The catastrophe of ‘Theseus is melancholy ; 
yet even his usurping successor Menestheus must fill a goodly 
place on the platform of our second scene,—not as a popular in- 
triguer—not as a notorious encroacher on the tenure and extent 
of the royal prerogatives—but as leader of the Athenian bands 
in the war of Troy. Then were that people dwellers in a * fair- 
* built city’+ for whose ‘ broad streets’ Minerva was fain to quit 
the splendours of the island of Alcinous.{ Then had their mu- 
nificent devotion already honoured the guardian power and her 
hero-nursling || with a ‘ sumptuous temple.’ Bulls and Rams 
bled in their yearly sacrifices. Fifty ‘dark gallies’ sailed from 
their harbour to the Asiatic shore. And then, too, their chief, un- 
like the majority of later demagogues, was one 

‘ With whom could cope no mortal wight 
To marshal chariots for the fight, 
And men who bore the shield ! § 


Passing over a list of six sueceeding princes, unarrested even 
by the singular tragedy of Codrus, ‘ more of an ancient Roman 
‘ than a Greek’—passing over two centuries of hereditary First 
Magistrates, whose very title suggests the prevalence of a wish 
to limit the sovereign authority—passing over seventy years of 
decennial Archons, and other steps whereby aristocratic was gra- 
dually substituted for monarchical government—passing over the 
bloody laws of Draco, a mere attempt on the part of the oligarchy 








* Oncivs from bictas. t Hom. Il B.546. t+ Hom. Od. H. 79. 
|| Erechtheus. Hom, Il. B. 547-551. 
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to check the growth of free principles—and the conspiracy of Cy- 
lon, which though fruitless to its author, was pregnant with con- 
sequences most important to his country,—we behold the central 
figure of the third great era in SoLon THE ArBirEeR. In that 
transcendent function we may be content to merge the character 
of the soldier and the poet, but not of the man. Honour be to 
him, especially in contrast with the elder reformer ofa rival state— 
honour to him who esteemed not, like the Spartan Lycurgus, 
morals as subordinate to policy, but policy as subservient to 
good morals! Honour to him, who thought it a higher duty of 
the lawgiver to train his fellow-citizens to live in happiness than 
to die with constancy! Honour to him who, tempted on the one 
hand to self-aggrandizement, and goaded on the other by the 
sight of a tyrannous nobility and a tortured people, yet suffered 
the moderation of his personal character to dictate his whole code 
and political system! His constitution, but for the single blot 
of permitting the continuance of slavery, might be cited as the 
most felicitous compromise between power and right ever effected 
by the wisdom of an individual mind. But in what age or coun- 
try has the course of innovation been stayed at that particular 
point which individual sagacity would recommend? The nicely 
balanced constitution of Solon could not long remain in equili- 
brium. The elective franchise and judicial function of his Po- 
pular Assembly provided a legitimate organ for the democratic 
tendency ; and every subsequent event—the usurpation of the 
Pisistratidee not excepted—helped on its ulterior developement. 

‘ The next age shifts’ into the grand spectacle of the Per- 
stAN Invasion. At the most terrible crisis of that soul-stirring 
time, ‘ the Athenians,’ says Herodotus, ‘ were the preservers of 
‘ Greece.’ At the same crisis, adds Mr Bulwer, ‘ when even 
* the deities themselves seemed doubtful, Athens was unshaken.’ 
It was the epoch of her greatest men, and of incidents the most 
stupendous she was destined to witness. She was at the zenith 
of her true glory, whilst her buildings lay in ashes, and the vision 
of her future supremacy was still confined to the brain of The- 
mistocles. From those ashes to the marbles of the Parthenon 
was only a descent on the scale of moral greatness. And, per- 
haps, it is not less a descent to pass from the contest of Themis- 
tocles and Aristides to that of Cimon and Pericles. 

What a host of recollections gathers round the latter of those 
names, as the land-mark of the Fifth great period in Attic history ! 
—the private virtues of Pericles, and the public vices of his ad- 
ministration—new weapons thrust into the hands of the democracy 
—the selfishness of Athenians as citizens predominating over 
their patriotism as Greeks—art triumphant—manners degraded— 
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morality debased! With Pericles, too, commences that fatal war, 
whose progress showed how inevitably the constitution of Athens, 
converted—and mainly by his means—into the will of a despotic 
majority, was too strong for the maxims by which he himself 
would have controlled its working. A noble subject for the 
hand of genius! were it only for the sake of transferring to fresh 
canvass the bold strokes of Thucydides, or of retouching the 
feebler pencillings of Xenophon. 

The curtain which falls upon the humiliation of Athens must 
rise on her renewed ascendency. One generation has scarcely 
passed since she was groaning beneath the thirty tyrants and 
their reign of terror—her native energies prostrate, her external 
resources reft away. Seventy-five cities now hail her the head 
of their confederacy. A®gean isles are numbered among her 
foreign settlements. Lacedzemon recognises her dominion of the 
seas. She is confessedly, and without a rival, first of the Grecian 
communities. 

Look at her half a century later! An enemy more deadly 
than Thebes or Sparta has fought his way to tyranny. Against 
the craft of Philip, and the valour of his son, the eloquent thun- 
ders of Demosthenes have pealed in vain. And if the last sparks 
of antique heroism do not expire with Phocion, yet the fitful 
gleams they throw out from time to time serve but to * mock 
* the ruins they adorn.’ 

Again, four hundred years have fled. The Athenians are 
creating a thirteenth tribe in honour of Adrian ; and their city is 
receiving its latest embellishments from the bounty of Emperors 
and Sophists! 

Century after century rolls on in merited obscurity. Athens 
is insulted by the name, without the substance of freedom, until 
her conquest by Omar. She is an appendage of the harem, and 
‘a pandar and eunuch governs her governor,’ until the Greeks 
of our own time show something of their fathers’ spirit. Then— 


“ last scene of all 
That ends this strange, eventful history—” 


a Bavarian prince builds his palace in the city of Theseus— his 
subjects address him in a jargon which mingles Turkish, French, 
Italian, and German with remnants of the lowest Hellenic dia- 
leet—and the traveller, who has been landed by a steam-boat at 
the mole of the Pirzus, returns from a day’s shooting in Beotia 
to an English Hotel in Athens, kept by a native of Wapping ! 
On these signal epochs, or some such as these, separated in- 
deed by very different intervals, but exhibiting the true stages of 
Athenian elevation and decline, Mr Bulwer might have lavished, 
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with admirable effect, the stores of his knowledge, and the 
shrewdness of his philosophy. At each of them it would have 
been an enviable task to trace out the effects of accumulated 
causes ;—to portray successive states of manners, literature, art, 
and policy ; and to call up, by a few magic touches, the images 
of statesmen and warriors, orators and poets: Here, too, would 
have been ample room for that tone of levity or sarcasm, to which 
Mr Bulwer occasionally inclines, and which does not so ex cactly 
harmonize with the regular march of historic narrative. And, that 
such isclated pictures would have been drawn by him with vigour 
and enthusiasm, may be proved at once by a few sketches, of ¢ 
kindred nature, which these volumes supply, and which acum 
with infinite pleasure, though the first of them is not exclusively 
Athenian. Its subject is the Olympic festival :— 

‘ If warmed for a moment from the gravity of the historic muse, we 
might conjure up the picture of this festival, we would invoke the ima- 
gination of the reader to that sacred ground, decorated with the pro- 
fusest triumphs of Grecian art,—all Greece assembled from her continent, 
her colonies, her isles, —war suspended,—a sabbath of solemnity and re- 
joicing,—the Spartan no longer grave, the Athenian forgetful of the 
forum,—the high-born 'T hessalian,—the gay Corinthian,—the lively ges- 
tures of the Asiatic Ionian ;—suffering the various events of various 
times to confound themselves in one recollection of the past, he may see 
every eye turned from the combatants to one majestic figure—hear 
every lip murmuring a single name—glorious in greater fields; Olym- 
pia itself is forgotten. Who is the spectacle of the day ? Themistocles, 
the conqueror of Salamis, and the saviour of Greece ! Again, the huz- 
zas of countless thousands following the chariot-wheels of the competi- 
tors,—whose name is shouted forth, the victor without a rival ?—it is 
Alcibiades, the destroyer of Athens! Turn to the temple of the Olym- 
pian god, pass the brazen gates, proceed through the columned aisles,— 
what arrests the awe and wonder of the crowd? Seated on a throne of 
chon and of ivory, of gold and gems—the olive crown on his head, in 
his right hand the statue of victory, in his left, wrought of all metals, 
thec loud- compe lling sceptre—behol d the colossal master-piece of Phidias, 
the Homeric dream embodied, the majesty of the Olympian Jove! 
Enter the banquet-room of the conquerors;—to whose verse, hymned in 
a solemn and mighty chorus, bends the listening Spartan ?—it is the 
verse of the Dorian Pindar! In that motley and glittering space (the 
fair of Olympia, the mart of every commerce, the focus of all intellect) 
join the throng, earnest and breathless, gathered round that sunburnt 
traveller ;—now drinking in the wild account of Babylonian gardens, or 
of temples whose awful deity no lip may name,—now, with clenched 
hands and glowing cheeks, tracking the march of Xerxes along exhaust- 
ed rivers, and over bridges that spanned the sea;—what moves, what 
hushes that mighty audience? It is Herodotus reading his history !’ * 


———— ee 


* Vol. £ 185, 
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Or, take the reception of Aristagoras at Athens, after he has 
failed to obtain the aid of Sparta in the Ionian revolt :— 


The patient and plotting Milesian departed thence to Athens: he 
wiaaal there just at the moment when the Athenian ambassadors had 
returned from Sardis, charged with the haughty reply of Artaphernes to 
the mission concerning Hippias. The citizens were aroused, excited, 
inflamed ; equally indignant at the insolence, and fearful of the power of 
aes Satrap. It was a favourable occasion for Aristagoras ! 

To the imagination of the reader this passage in history presents a 
striking picture. We may behold the great ‘assembly of os lively, 
high-souled, sensitive, and inflammable people. There is the Agora ;— 
the ve the half-built temple to /Eacus ;—above, the citadel, where yet 
hang the chains of the captive enemy ;—still linger in the ears of the 
populace, already vain of their prowess, and haughty in their freedom, 
the menaces of the Persian—the words that threatened them with the 
restoration of the exiled tyrant; and at this moment, and in this con- 
course, we see the subtle Milesian, wise in the experience of mankind, 
popular with all free states, from having restored freedom to the colonies 
of Ionia—every advantage of foreign circumstance and intrinsic ability in 
his favour,—about to address the breathless and excited multitude. He 
rose: he painted, as he had done to Cleomenes, in lively colours, the 
wealth of Asia, the effeminate habits of its people—he described its 
armies fighting without spear or shield—he invoked the valour of a na- 
tion already successful in war against hardy and heroic foes—he appealed 
to old heredit: ury ties; the people of Miletus had been an Athenian co- 
lony—should not the parent protect the child in the greatest of all bless- 
ings—the right of liberty ? Now he entreats—now he promises,—-the 
sympathy of the free, the enthusiasm of the brave, are alike aroused. 
He succeeds: the people accede to his views. “ It is easier,” says the 
homely Herodotus, “ to gain (or delude) a multitude than an individual ; 
and the eloquence which had failed with Cleomenes enlisted thirty 
thousand Athenians.”’ * 


The next extract must be longer. It paints the condition of 
Athens about the period of Cimon’s death, thirty years after the 
battles of Plateea and Mycale,—e ighteen years before the break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesi: in War: 


‘ A rapid glance over the events of the few years commemorated in the 
last book of this his story, will suffice to show the eminence which Athens 
had attained over the other states of Greece. She was the head of the 
Ionian league—the mistress of the Grecian seas; with Sparta, the sole 
rival that could cope with her armies, and arrest her ambition, she had 
obtained a peace; Corinth was humbled—.z Egina ruined—Megara had 
shrunk into her dependency and garrison, The states of Beeotia had re- 
ceived their very constitution from the hands of an Athenian general— 


* Vol. I, 442, 
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the democracies planted by Athens served to make liberty itself subser- 
vient to her will, and involved in her safety. She had remedied the 
sterility of her own soil by securing the rich pastures of the neighbour- 
ing Eubea. She had added the gold of Thasos to the silver of Laurion, 
and established a footing in Thessaly, which was at once a fortress against 
the Asiatic arms and a mart for Asiatic commerce. ‘The fairest lands of 
the opposite coast—the most powerful islands of the Grecian seas, con- 
tributed to her treasury, or were a legally subjected to her revenge. 
Her navy was rapidly increasing in skill, in number, and renown ; at 
home the recall of Cimon had cadieaad domestic contentions, and ‘the 
death of Cimon dispirited for a while the foes to the established consti- 
tution. In all Greece, Myronides was perhaps the ablest general. 
Pericles (now rapidly rising to the sole administration of affairs) was 
undoubtedly the most highly educated, cautious, and commanding states- 
man. 

‘ But a single act of successful daring had more than all else contri- 
buted to the Athenian power. Even in the lifetime of Aristides it had 
been proposed to transfer the common treasury from Delos to Athens. 
The motion failed—perhaps through the virtuous opposition of Aristi- 
des himself. But when, at the siege of Ithomé, the feud between the 
Athenians and Spartans broke out, the fairest pretext and the most fa- 
vourable occasion conspired in fayour of a measure so seductive to the 
national ambition. Under pretence of saving the treasury from the 
hazard of falling a prey to the Spartan rapacity or need, it was removed 
at once to Athens ; and while the enfeebled power of Sparta, fully en- 
grossed by the Messenian war, forbade all resistance to the transfer, from 
that, the most formidable quarter, the conquest of Naxos, and the re- 
cent reduction of Thasos, seem to have intimidated the spirit, and for a 
time even to have silenced the reproaches of the tributary states them- 
selves. Thus, in actual possession of the tribute of her allies, Athens 
acquired a new right to its collection and its man: igement, and while she 
devoted some of the treasures to the maintenance of her strength, she 
began early to uphold the prerogative of appropriating a part to the en- 
hancement of her splendour. * 


‘ For the transfer itself there were excuses yet more plausible than 
‘that assigned by Justin. T[irst, in the year following the breach be- 
‘ tween the Spartans and Athenians (B. c. 460), probabl ly the same year 
in which the transfer was effected, the Athenians were again at war 
with the great king in Egypt, and there was therefore a s show of j justice 
in the argument noticed by Beeckh (though, in the source whence he 
derives it, the argument applie s to the earlier time of Aristides), that 
the transfer provide «la place of greater security against the barbarians. 
Secondly, Delos itself was already, and had long been, under Athenian 
influence. Pisistratus had made a purification of the island, Delian 
soothsayers had predicted to Athens the sovereignty of the seas, and 
the Athenians seem to have arrogated a right of interference with the 
‘temple. The transfer was probably therefore, in appearance, little 
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‘ As this most important measure occurred at the very period when 
the power of Cimon was weakened by the humiliating circumstances that 
attended his expedition to Ithomé, and by the vigorous and popular mea- 
sures of the opposition, so there seems every reason to believe, that it 
was principally advised and effected by Pericles, who appears shortly 
afterwards presiding over the administration of the finances. 

‘ Though the Athenian commerce had greatly increased, it was still 
principally confined to the Thracian coasts and the Black Sea. The 
desire of enterprises, too vast for a state whose power reverses might 
suddenly destroy, was not yet indulged to excess; nor had the turbulent 
spirits of the Piraeus yet poured in upon the various barriers of the social 
state and the political constitution, the rashness of sailors and the ava- 
rice of merchants. Agriculture, to which all classes in Athens were 
addicted, raised a healthful counteraction to the impetus given to trade. 
Nor was it till some years afterwards, when Pericles gathered all the 
citizens into the town, and left no safety-valve to the ferment and vices 
of the Agora—that the Athenian aristocracy gradually lost all patriotism 
and manhood, and an energetic democracy was corrupted into a vehe- 
ment though educated mob, ‘The spirit of faction, it is true, ran high, 
but a third party, headed by Myronides and Tolmides, checked the ex- 
cesses of either extreme. 

‘ Thus, at home and abroad, time and fortune, the concurrence of 
events, and the happy accident of great men, not only maintained the 
present eminence of Athens, but promised, to ordinary foresight, a long 
duration of her glory and her power. To deeper observers, the picture 
might have presented dim, but prophetic shadows. It was clear that the 
command Athens had obtained, was utterly disproportioned to her natural 
resources—that her greatness was altogether artificial, and rested partly 
upon moral, rather than physical causes, and partly upon the fears and 
the weakness of her neighbours. A sterile soil, a limited territory, a 
scanty population—all these—the drawbacks and disadvantages of nature 
—the wonderful energy and contident daring of a free state might cons 
ceal in prosperity; but the first calamity could not fail to expose them 
to jealous and hostile eyes ; the empire delegated to the Athenians, they 
must naturally desire to retain and to increase; and there was every 
reason to forebode that their ambition would soon exceed their capacities 
to sustain it. As the state became accustomed to its power, it would 
learn to abuse it. Increasing civilisation, luxury, and art, brought with 
them new expenses, and Athens had already been permitted to indulge 
with impunity the dangerous passion of exacting tribute from her neigh- 
bours. Dependence upon other resources than those of the native popu- 
lation has ever been a main cause of the destruction of despotisms, and 
it cannot fail, sooner or later, to be equally pernicious to the repub- 
lics that trust to it. The resources of taxation confined to freemen 








‘ more than a transfer from a place under the power of Athens to Athens 
‘itself. Thirdly, it seems that when the question was first agitated, 
‘during the life of Aristides, it was at the desire of one of the allies 
‘ themselves (the Samians).’ 
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and natives, are almost incalculable; the resources of tribute wrung 
from foreigners and dependents, are sternly limited, and terribly pre- 
carious—they rot away the true spirit of industry in the people that 
demand the impost—they plant ineradicable hatred in the states that 
concede it.’ * 


Once more—the character of Cimon will show the author’s 
talent as a portrait-drawer :— 


« Cimon was now at the height of his fame and popularity. His share 
of the booty, and the recovery of the Chersonese, rendered him by far 
the wealthiest citizen of Athe ns; and he continued to use his wealth to 
cement his power. His intercourse with other nations, his familiarity 
with the Oriental polish and magnificence, served to elevate his manners 
from their early rudeness, and to give splendour to his tastes. If he had 
spent his youth amongst the wild soldiers of Miltiades, the leisure of his 
maturer years was cultivated hy an intercourse with sages and poets. 
His passion for the sex, which even in its excesses tends to refine and 
to soften, made his only vice. He was the friend of every genius, and 
every art ; and, the link between the lavish ostentation of Themistocles, 
and the iatallestual grace of Pericles, he conducted as it were the insen- 
sible transition from ‘the age of warlike glory, to that of civil pre-eminence. 
He may be said to have greatly contributed to diffuse that atmosphere of 
poetry « and of pleasure, which even the meanest of the free Athenians 
afterwards delighted to respire. He led the citizens more and more from 
the recesses of: private life ; and carried out that social policy commenced 
by Pisistratus, according to which all individual habits became merged 
into one animated, comple: x, and excited public. Thus, himself gay and 
convivial, addicted to company, wine, and women, he encouraged shows 
and spectacles , and invested them with new magnificence ; he embellished 
the city with public buildings, and was the first to erect at Athens those 
long colonnades—beneath the shade of which, sheltered from the western 
suns, that graceful people were accustomed to assemble and converse. 
The Agora, that universal home of the citizens, was planted by him with 
the Oriental planes ; and the groves of Academe, the immortal haunt of 
Plato, were his work. That celebrated garden, associated with the grate- 
ful and bright remembrances of all which poetry can lend to wisdom, was, 
before the time of Cimon, a waste and uncultivated spot. It was his 
hand that intersected it with walks and alleys, and that poured through 
its green retreats the ornamental waters, so refreshing in those climes, 
and not common in the dry Attic soil, which now meandered in living 
streams, and now sparkled into fountains. Besides these works to em- 
bellish, he formed others to fortify the city. He completed the citadel 
hitherto unguarded on the south side; and it was from the Barbarian 
spoils deposited in the treasury, that the expenses of founding the long 
walls, afterwards completed, were defrayed.’ + 


* Vol. II. 382. t Ibid. p. 310, 
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These specimens, and other passages which combine a warm 
feeling of the great or the beautiful, with a wakeful sagacity, ever 
throwing out abundance of new and fine observations, convince 
us that Mr Bulwer might have supplied a grand desideratum, in 
a book jealously devoted to Athens ; just as easily as he has pro- 
duced something more resembling a general history of Greece. 
It is but fair to add, that one or two of the very scenes, whose 
scope we have presumed to mark, have been brought out pro- 
minently and powerfully, in the volumes before us. But the 
author has not filled up the outline of these scenes with all the 
care and copiousness of detail, which, in his hands, might have 
given birth to a most fascinating and finished performance. How 
could he, while the exigencies of a much broader plan were sure to 
seduce him into extraneous discussions on such topics as the 
Homeric question, the Constitution of Sparta, and the Pythago- 
rean philosophy ? Herodotus, so warmly and righteously ad- 
mired by the sound taste of Mr Bulwer— Herodotus, almost the 
only writer whose digressions are uniformly delightful—has an 
excuse to plead for the mM, which few other authors can urge. He 
was an explorer of various and distant regions,—an amasser of 
foreign curiosities,—and naturally eager-to ‘display his intellectual 
opulence before the gaze of his countrymen. for a modern nar- 
rator of the rise and Fall of Athens there was, indeed, still much 
of what is rich and rare to gather and exhibit; but it was to be 
gotten rather by digging deep than by travelling wide, and under 
the impulse of a wis h to condense rather than to expatiate. 

Assuredly there was nothing in our own literature to deter 
from the attempt. Only two domestic efforts to disentangle the 
Athenian history from that of Greece—and both most abortive— 
occur to our recollection. 

One is the § History of Athens,’ by Sir William Young, pub- 
lished towards the close of the last century, and § corrected and 
‘ enlarged’ in the third edition, of date 1804. We should have 
sup posed it forgotten long ago, did we not still find the author 





puffed as ¢ the strongest advocate for the republican system, 
* that wnlein times have produced ;? and even referred to by such 
an authority as Heeren.* ‘This worthy baronet proposes to 


himself to cope with Machiavel and Montesquieu. His work, 
he informs us, is * no light effusion of mere leisure and 
‘literary amusement ;’—it ‘hath engaged him in laborious 
* studies ; and in the intense application ‘of whatever powers of 
‘ enquiry and inference his mind hath at any time possessed :’— 


* Manual of Ancient History, p. 136. 
VOL. LXV. NO, CXXXII. L 
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it ‘ hath engrossed many hours of the best of his days; and, 
‘ having first occupied his thoughts and pen in the outset sak 

‘ prime of life »—finally, it is the result of his mature judgment, 

‘ exercised in a patient and impartial reconsideration of all that 
‘ he has read, of all that he has observed, and of all that he has 
‘ heretofore thought,’ Accept, with gratitude, some of the 
choicest fruits of these intense thinkings and doings. ‘ Draco,’ 
anys the accurate Sir William, ‘ by his Thesmot, for a while 
‘ gave quiet and harmony to the republic.’ * About the same 
‘time,’ says this exact chronologer, ‘ that Pisistratus became 
‘ tyrant at Athens, Panzetius usurped at Leontium, Cypselus at 
* Corinth, and Dionysius at Syracuse!’ Aristagoras, according 
to the same profound enquirer, ‘ declaimed to the iron assembly 
‘at Lacedemon;’ and Zacynthus is an ¢ isle of Agean.’ So 
much for the unintermitted labour of thirty years,—a thirty 
years’ war against sense, taste, and the principles of compo- 
sition. 

The other is the second part of what the late Sir William 
Drummond called his ‘ Review of the Governments of Sparta 
‘and Athens,’—a youthful essay; and therefore, perhaps, en- 
titled to more indulgence than the work of his mature compeer. 
With the puerile ecstasies of the first part about the virtue, 
honesty, and morality of the Spartans, we have here nothing to 
do. Nor did we discover any thing to glean from the Attic 
lucubrations of one who says of Plutarch—< There are few 
authors with whom I am acquainted, upon whose assertions I 
should sooner rely, than upon those of the biographer of Che- 
ronza;’ who rates Cicero, ‘as a philosopher equal to Aris- 
totle ;? and who speaks of the Athenian orators as employing 
different dialects, as their subject was grave or trivial.’ * It ap- 
pears, ’ Sir William Drummond concludes, ‘ from the forego- 
ing investigation, that the leading principles of the Athenian 
constitution were patriotism, justice, prudence, honour, and 
‘ moderation. Whoever compares this sweeping sentence with 
the so-called investigation that precedes it, will be at no loss for 
a companion to that famous sermon, in ‘ Jonathan Wild,’ by the 
Newgate-Ordinary—the chosen model of so many of our most 
popular preachers. 

We should have liked to see the memory of such rubbish en- 
tirely swept away by the advanced learning and improved judg- 
ment of the present generation. Mean-w vhile, let us glance at 
what Mr Bulwer has done. 

His work breaks, of itself, into two parts—one historical, and 
the other literary. ‘Throughout the historie portion—notwith- 
standing that there is no doubt of the author's s political bias—we 
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eannot too much applaud the general tone of moderation and 
eandour. ‘Theories, perhaps, are incidentally hinted at, which 
envious or ill-natured criticism might seize on as a pretext for 
wrangling. But there is nothing of that predetermined and 
most vicious purpose, so conspicuous in the writings of Lan- 
dor and certain other contemporaries, on both sides of con- 
troverted questions, to press classical history into the service of 
partisan warfare. ‘ Nowhere, ’ to quote Mr Bulwer’s Ss own just 
boast, does he * pervert the lessons of the past to fugitive inte- 

‘rests and party purposes.’ ‘There is little even of that natural 
leaning, which the most stoical writer is apt to be beguiled 
into, towards the best view of his subject, in ambiguous « cases, 
that facts will in any degree warrant. His avowed intent is 
* to vindicate the memory of the Athenian people, without dis- 
‘ euising the errors of Athenian institutions.’ And if, now and 
then, his construction of those institutions is just tinged with 
partiality, Heaven knows the manifold endeavours made by Mit- 
ford, and men more able than Mitford, to blacken the memory 
of ancient Athens, and gloss over the semi-barbarism of her chief 
competitor, may well excuse the judge for sometimes warm- 
ing into the advocate. The calm flow of our own critical blood 
has been occasionally quickened by this argument; and yet, 
upon the whole, we claim to have held the balance pretty even, 
and seldom to have cast the weight of private predilections into 
a trembling scale. Mr Bulwer is fully entitled to the same 
praise. 

In his opening chapter, the sketch of the Pelasgians is too 
slight for our liking. We do not subseribe to the remark, 
that ‘no erudition and no speculation can succeed in proving 
‘their existence in any part of the world prior to their ap- 
* pearance in Greece,’ On the contrary, we believe that their 
march out of the Kast can be satisfactorily demonstrated ; 
and the very line and stages of its progress traced by infallible 
tokens. We have often delighted to pursue their ¢rail along the 
banks of the Euphrates, through the regions of Armenia antl 
Colchis, by the fertile plains of Asia Minor, the stepping-stone’ 
of the Augean waters, and the rugged mountains of ‘Thrace. 
Still less can we acquiesce in that hasty sentence on the Pelas- 
gian character, repeatedly pronounced by Mr Bulwer. ‘There 
is no reason—as we have already hinted—to believe this glori- 
ous race, at least in their Attic settlement, to have been ‘ sava- 
‘ ges,’ leading * a wandering and rf nan life,’ and ‘sub- 
§ sisting on the spontaneous produce of no abundant soil” ‘The 
author, it appears to us, ascribes a great deal too much effect to 
the civilizing influence of foreigners, and too little to the in- 
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ternal developement of native powers and tendencies. Lessons, 
no doubt, were imparted to the Attic Pelasgians, from time to 
time, by visitors from beyond the seas. Nor can we discern any 
‘ striking mystery’ in social improvements so communicated. 
Suppose one tribe from the Eastern cradle of nations longer 
established than another in its ultimate seat, and surrounded 
with the advantages of a fortunate locality, why should not the 
straggling emigrants of such a tribe carry with them new inven- 
tions, in art or policy, to the tenants of a less favoured shore, 
without any right to the improbable merit of introducing reli- 
gion, or the practice of wedlock, or the habit of pre ferring grain 
to acorns? With regard to one species of foreign influence— 
that exerted by Egypt—Mr Bulwer properly characterises it as 
‘faint and evanescent.’ Yet the early intrusion of [Egyptian 
settlers on the Attic soil must, we think, be admitted as a fact— 
not upon the direct testimony of Greek writers, but upon the 
much stronger, though more oblique evidence of some remark- 
able traces in Athenian religion, policy, and art. On this head 
we agree with Frederick ‘Thiersch, Dr Arnold, and Mr Bulwer 
himself, rather than with Mr Keightley, Mr Thirlwall, and the 
ermans whom they follow. 

The same chapter contains a very judicious theory of the 
Greek mythological system ; or, rather, the opinions there pro- 
fessed, recommend themselves by the absence of theory. Most 
writers on this topic have rushed post-haste into one absurdity 
or another, by getting resolutely astride of a favourite dogma. 
With some the Greci an myths are all allegory; with others all 
symbolical; with others all direct plagiarism or distorted tradi- 
tion. Mr Bulwer sees clearly that, in their mythology, the 
Greeks blended discordant elements into an apparent uniformity 
—that the sources and substance of their creed were ‘ various, 
yet individualized.’ Jne reason of its composite and com- 
prehensive character he sets in a true light: The absence 
‘of a priestly caste had considerable effect upon the flexile 
‘and familiar nature of the Grecian creed, because there were 
none professionally interested in guarding the purity of the 
‘religion, in preserving to what it had borrowed, symbolical 
‘allusions, and in forbidding the admixture of new gods and 
‘ heterogeneous creeds.’ Here too, however, we have to urge 
objections. Why not frankly admit the identity of Posidonian 
(i. e. tmported) Athené with the Neith of Sais? And w hy * pass 
* over as palpably absurd’ the essential oneness of their names ? 
We wish that etymology never moved on ground less sure than 
this. Our next objection is much graver. Mr Bulwer seems 
utterly to discard a disguised representation of Patriarchal truths 
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as one fountain of the legendary wonders in the Hellenic Pan- 
theon. ‘This he does, we hope, from no fixed principle of scep- 
ticism. But he may rest assured that his notes on Serpent-wor- 
ship,* and on the progenital humidity,} will call down some ec- 
clesiastical thunders—not altogether unmerited. And we our- 
selves—in a more charitable spirit—must beg to put it to him, 
Whether many features of Greek faith and~ practice in sacred 
matters—the observance of sacrifice—the reverence paid to the 
serpent—the great mystery of the tale of Prometheus—the very 
names of things and persons which the older legends abound 
with—may not be more re: isonably and philosophically derived 
from a dim recollection of patriarchal history, than by the aid of 
any other hypothesis ? 

‘We cannot rev iew, with equal minatones, every one of twenty 
five chapters, belonging to the historical division of Mr Balwess s 
subject. We should be inclined to si ay; generally, that he is not 
so happy in continuous narrative, as in grasping the prominent 
circumstances of any particular crisis, and throwing upon them 
the illumination of an intuitive acuteness. ‘Thus, in the first 
volume, even the story of Theseus, full as it is of those romantic 
incidents that were likely to kindle the imagination of a novelist, 
is not told with much skill or fervour; whereas, the emergencies 
which called forth the powers of Solon, and both the merits and 
defects of his legislation, are very forcibly delineated. ‘The con- 
cluding observations are strikingly correct :— 





‘Solon, himself a merchant, appears to have given to aliens en- 
couragements in trade and manutacture, not usual in that age; and 
most of their disabilities were probably rather moral or imaginary than 
real and daily causes of grievance. T he great and paramount distinction 
was between the freeman and the slave. No slave could be admitted a 
a witness eacept by torture ; as for him there was no voice in the ia 
so for him there was no tenderness in the law. But though the slave 
might not avenge himself on the master, the system of slav ery avenged 
itself on the state. The advantages to the in itellect of the free citizens 
resulting from the existence of a class maintained to relieve them from 
the drudgeries of life, were dearly purchased by the constant insecurity 
of their political repose. The capital of the rich could never be directed 
to the most productive of all channels—the labour of free competition. 
The noble did not employ citizens—he purchased slaves. Thus the 
commonwealth derived the least possible advantage from his wealth ; it 
did not flow through the heart of the republic, employing the idle, and 
feeding the poor. As a necessary consequence, the inequalities of for- 
tune were sternly visible and deeply felt. The rich man had no connec- 





* Vol. 1, p. 61, 62. + Vol. L, p. 303. 
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tion with the poor man—the poor man hated him for a wealth of which 
he did not (as in states where slavery does not exist) share the blessings 
—purchasing by labour the advantages of fortune, Hence the distinc- 
tion of classes defied the harmonizing effects of popular legislation. The 
rich were e xpose «dl to unjus t and constant exactions ; and society was ever 
liable to be disorganized by attacks upon property. There was an eter- 
nal struggle | vetween the jealousies of the populace arfd the fears of the 
wealthy ; ‘and m: ny of the disorders which modern historians inconsi- 
derately ascribe to the institutions of freedom, were in reality the growth 
of the existence of slavery.’ 


So, likewise, in the second volume, the passages most credit- 
able to the author are those in which he sketches the position of 
Themistocles, at the period of his flight to Persia, and depicts 
the age of Pericles. ‘The latter opens with great vigour :— 

‘In the age of Pericles there is that which seems to excite, in order 
to disappoint, curiosity. We are fully impressed with the brilliant va- 
riety of his gifts—with the influence he exercised over his times. He 
stands in the midst of g rreat and immortal names, at the close of a he roic, 
and yet in the sudden meridian of a civilized age. And scarce ly does he 
recede from our gaze ere all the evils which only his genius could keep 
aloof, gather and close around = cl ty which it was the obj ject of his 
life, not less to adorn as for festival, than to crown as for command. It 
is almost as if, with Pericles, her very youth departed from Athens. 
Yet, so scanty are our details and historical mate rials, that the life of this 
surprising man is rather illustrated by the general light of the times than 
by the blaze of his own genius. His military achievements are not 
dazzling. No relics, save a few bold expre ssions, remain of the elo quence 
which awed or soothed, excited or restrained, the most difficult audience 
in the world. It is partly by analyzing the works of his ee s 
—partly by noting the rise of the whole people—and partly by bringing 
together, and moulding into a whole, the scattered masses of his ambi- 
tious and thoughtful policy, that we alone can gauge and measure the 
proportions of the master-spirit of the time. The ave of Pericles is the 
sole historian of Pericles.’ 


Equity, pe rhaps, demands that* we should refer to some ex- 
amples of Mr Bulwer’s propensity, slight as it is, to deal a little 
too tenderly ia the people of Athens. Teeaniad by the re- 
doubtable knight, Sir William Young, and with the concurrence, 
in part, of Mr Thirlwall, he defends the conduct of the Athenians 
to their series of great de liverers,—Miltiades, Aristides, ‘Themis- 
tocles, and Cimon. We believe, however, that no sophistry of 
ingenious advocates will ever counteract the spontaneous, and 
all but universal, emotion of educated men with regard to those 
signal instances of public ingratitude. Let us confess that we 
are possibly unacquainted with the whole secret history of the 
transactions which issued in the successive banishment of these 
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benefactors to their country. Yet we surely see enough to satisfy 
us that, under a republican government, the blind ‘and envious 
folly of the multitude will usually rather face the chance of dan- 
ger, and cut off the best sources of strength, than endure the 
contact of individual superiority, founded upon whatever grounds 
of genius or virtue. ‘The same feeling is alive, at this day, in 
the only country where education is decried as a privilege, and 
knowledge hated as a badge of aristocracy. Moreover, any as- 
sistance to his reasoning, derived by Mr Bulwer from the uncer- 
tainty that hangs about single cases, fails him when he approaches 
an abstract principle. With some ancient and some modern pre- 
cursors— Sir William Young again making one of them—he 
seeks to extenuate the shabby ‘policy of Ostr: icism. But this 
policy, wherever enforeed—at Athens, Argos, Megara, Miletus, 
or Syracuse—was nothing better than the craven trick of a mere 
numerical majority. If directed against solitary eminence, it 
was, at best, a blunt confession of the weakness inherent in de- 
mocracies. If employed for the removal of one of two conspi- 
cuous rivals, what was it but an imperfect sagacity, or a defective 
constitution, compelle «1 to the rude expedient of crushing’ one 
party, instead of turning both to the advantage of the common- 
wealth ? We cannot agree with Mr Bulwer that a practice, pro- 
bably introduced at Athens by the artful Clisthenes, grew out of 
‘ the excesses of the tyrannical principle.’ Nor do we deem it a 
fair statement that ‘as the republic strengthened, and the popular 
‘ power increased, the custom of Ostracism was superseded.’ 
‘Thucydides couples an allusion to its last victim with a specifica- 
tion of the ‘ depri ity and baseness’* of the state. At the time 
when Ostracism went out of fashion the people were as ripe as 
ever for such mischief. ‘They changed their mode of dealing 
with great men, but not the tenor of “th eir dealings. Os tracism 
really” received its final blow from the adroit hand of Alcibiades. 
It was only too much honoured in its executioner; but he after- 
wards discovered, to his cost, that the spirit of the thing could 
survive its externals. 

Mr Bulwer’s narrative, as far as the volumes now published 
carry it, mee with the return of Pericles from the Siege of 

Samos, B. c. 440. We shall dismiss it with a short list of pas- 
sages ‘hich may deserve the author’s reconsideration. 

Should it not have been marked that Lobeck had no right to 
construe the words of Herodotus (I, 30) into an assertion of 
hostilities between the inhabitants of Athens and those of 


Thucyd. viii., c. 73. 
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Eleusis ? Herodotus speaks of a battle at Eleusis, but not against 
the Eleusinians.—( Bulwer, I. 57). 

The Athenians can hardly be said to have * passed existence 
‘in an almost perpetual circle of festivals and holidays.’ ‘They 
had about 300 business-days in the year.—(Jbid. 78). 

The term Panhellenes, in the Iliad, is — tants umount to the 
term Hellenes (compare tavayciav, Il. H. 327). And we do 
not perceive that ‘in the Odyssey the Hellenic name is no 
* longer limited to the dominion of Achilles. ’— (Ibid. 103). 

Does Mr Bulwer express a well-weighed opinion when he 
says,*—* If under the exordium of the Lliad there lurk no ¢ypi- 
‘ cal signification, the exordium is scarce appropriate to the sub- 
‘ject. Vor the wrath of Achilles did not bring upon the Greeks 
* woes more mighty than the ordinary course of war would have 
‘ destined them to endure?’ In Homeric commenti tries, to flee 
to a typical meaning has commonly been the last refuge of im- 
becility. Nor—hap pily for the cause of wholesome criticism— 
will the present plea for so hazardous a procedure hold good. 
‘Lhe woes resulting from ihe: wrath of Achilles were not ordinary, 
according to previous Greek experience in the Trojan War. It 
was his secession that gave scope and energy to the arms of 
Troy.+ <A mere chronicler, with no license of poetical fancy, 
eka well have affirmed that it 





¢ Hurl’d to Pluto's gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 

Whose limbs unburied on that fatal shore 

Deyouringe dogs and hungry vultures tore.’ 
At p. 337 of volume first, for ‘a es itry contained three genea 
‘ or clans,’ read thirty. Again, sicayyeaia does not signify off nce, 
but accusation.—{Ibid. 350). Not four periodical meetings of 
the public assembly bore the name of Curia, but only the first of 
them (Lbid. 3: 51). Frigid appears to us a strange epithet to 
couple with the grace of Horace.—(Jbid. 386). C roesus was 
allied by marriage, not by blood, with Astyages.—( bid. 417) 
On the other hand, Darius was not ‘a stranger to the blood’ of 
Cyrus the Great, being his third cousin once removed—a degree 
of consanguinity quite intelligible to the north of the ‘'weed.— 
(Zbid. 421). It was not the temple of ‘ the great Persian deity’ 
that perished in the conflagration of Sardis, and could not have 
been so, though the goddess Cybele, whose temple it was, was 
revered by the Persians as well as the L ydians.—(Ibid. 457), 


Vol. I. p. 262. 7 I. 1. 352. 
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Pausanias did not obtain a@ tenth of the produce in each article 
of plunder after the battle of Platea, but ten samples of each are 
ticle—( Vol. II. 225). And Thucydides, to whom Mr Bulwer 
appeals, nowhere says of that commander that he was on a first 
trial ‘ acquitted of treason with the Persians, not so much from 
‘ the deficiency as from the abundance of proof, but the precise 
contrary. 5). Finally, we wonder that the author 
should give up to * modern scepticism’ as ‘ a fable’ the lashin 
and fettering of the Hellespont by Xerxes. Why should 
Herodotus not find credit for a story so ns in keeping with 
the character of a passionate bz wbarian? It was a matter of 
course that Mitford should reject such naughty anecdotes of a 
crowned head. That need not prevent Mr Bulwer, and eke Mr 
Thirlwall, from collating with the account of the Greek annalist 
the following morsel of Sir Walter Scott’s Diary on board a 
Lighthouse yacht:—‘ The placid state of the sea (in the Sound 
‘of Mull) is very different from what I have seen it, when six 
stout rowers could scarce give a boat headway through the con- 
flicting tides. ‘These fits of violence so much surprised and 
offended a body of the Camerons, who were bound upon some 
expedition to Mull, and had been accustomed to the quietness 
of lake-navigation, that they drew their dirks and began to stab 
* the waves ;?+ unconscious, we dare affirm, that they were at that 
moment illustrating the text of Herodotus the Halicarnassian. 

Proceed we now to the four or five chapters on the more con- 
genial topics of art, philosophy, and literature, which the author 
has scattered among his political and historic lucubrations. With- 
in the literary portion of this survey, which more immediately 
attracts us, and is in itself finished with most care, are compre- 
hended Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, Herodotus, and other names 
not intimately connected with Athens. Our notice shall be con- 
fined to the account given of dramatic poetry—as a subject pre- 
eminently Attic. 

The grand steps in the rise and progress of tragedy are 
tracked out, on the whole, with laudable precision. ‘Thus, it is 
well observed, that the organic shape of the drama sprang from a 
successful attempt to combine the properties of epic and of lyric 
song. Equally just is the remark that *‘ THespis did much to 
‘ create a stage, little to create tragedy, in the proper acceptation 
‘of the word.’ And the claims of his disciple Purynicuus, 
who ‘ was a poet,’—who ‘saw, though perhaps dimly and imper- 
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‘ feetly, the new career opened to his art, and may be said to 
‘have breathed the immortal spirit into the mere mechanical 
* forms,’—who ‘ took tragedy from the Satyr and placed it under 
‘ the protection of the Muse, when, forsaking the humours of the 
‘rustic farce, he selected a solemn subject from the serious 
‘ legends of the most vivid of all mytholdégies, breathed into the 
‘ familiar measures of the chorus the grandeur and sweetness of 
‘ the lyric ode, and borrowed his tale from Homer and his melody 
‘from Anacreon ;’ laims of this marvellous improv er are 
boldly vindicated. Peradventure it had not been amiss expressly 
to combat, under this head, the preposterous fancies of Bishop 
Bloomfield,* and to adduce from Herodotus, Aristophanes, Aris- 
totle, and even Plutarch and Suidas, convincing proofs of the 
genius of Phrynichus. On one or two other points a greater 
plenitude or exactness of detail would have been no bad exchange 
for the pains Mr Bulwer has bestowed on certain non-attie spe- 
culations. ‘Thus he seems inclined to disconnect all the Diony- 
sian festivals of Attica, in their actual occurrence, from the 
vintage-season.t But the month Poseideon (1 Yecember), in 
which the rural feast of Bacchus was celebrated, was a time of 
vintage in that region,—as at this hour the ‘Tokay grapes are 
allow ol to hang ungathered until they are frozen, and often 
covered with snow. Even in the month Gamelion (January), 
the true date of the Lenzean festival, some reserved vines were 
stripped of their bunches, whose spirited must, improved by the 
breath of winter, was called ambrosia by the ancients. The 
perusal of one of Boeckh’s recent Dissertations would likewise 
have prevented the repetition of a common error as to the num- 
berf (in reality four) and time of the Bacchanalian feasts ; and 
would have supplied some curious particulars as to the dramatic 
entertainments peculiar to each of them. 

And would it not have been right to investigate more closely, 
and to chronicle more fully, than the author has done, the grow th 
of the famous and prolific DivruyramMB? We are not aware of 
any thing more interesting in the whole compass of literary an- 
tiquities. At first it is a generic name of Diony sian song, bor- 
rowed from an epithet of the god himself, and embracing ‘all the 
Tobacchic, Phallic, Ithyph: illic, and other varieties. The < country 
population, dressed in rude masks and skins—a disguise fur- 
nished by the goats and rams they sacrifice—extol their favourite 
divinity with shouts and rugged strains. Then, as the Baccha- 








* In his Preface to the Persze of A2schylus. + Vol. II. p. 17. 
t Vol. II. p- 28. 
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nalian ritual becomes more solemn and august, the Dithyramb 
assumes a more regular and lofty character. It breaks off from 
the Phallie riot and is adopted into great towns. It is performed 
by a select chorus, moving in a circle round the altar. In the 
Jonian and A£olie cities, however, there still adhere to it insignia 
of its origin. The deeds and gifts of Bacchus are still chanted. 
There are ancient mummings and satyr-masks, emblematic at 
once of a revelling people and of mythic deities. A leader 
(‘E&éexv) invokes the Genius of the Vine, and relates a tale of 
his adventures. The chorus interrupt him with jubilant verse 
and imitative dances. ‘The metre is trochaic tetrameter; the 
music bursts in Phrygian measures from the pipe. 

The citizens of Doric towns, drawing a broad line between 
themselves and the surrounding villagers, express their natural 
temperament in a graver strain. They drop the rustic masks, 
and the chorus of satyrs is converted into a chorus of men. 
Frolic is thrown into the background, and high exploits are cele- 
brated. ‘Thus might such places as Corinth, Phlius, and Sieyon, 
boast of having early exhibited some rudiments of tragedy. It 
was easy for them, with this tendency, even to forget Bacchus and 
to introduce other heroes. Hence the tragic chen uses of Sieyon 
mentioned in the fifth book of Herodotus. These were strikingly 
distinguished from the other species of the Dithyramb by the 
want ‘of satyrs; and from the ordinary class of lyric choral effu- 
sions by the presence of an Evarchon, discharging his indepen- 
dent function amid the voices and steps of the inferior persons of 
the band. 

Anion the Methymnzan regulated the choric dance and gave 
it the antistrophic movement. But he did much more. He 
blended the two forms of Dithyrambic exhibition. He kept the 
man-chorus, but either relieved them with an accompaniment of 
satyrs, or contrived that they should change into that appearance at 
the conclusion of each piece. Earnestness and gravity were thus 
mixed up with the mirth of festal orgies. Perhaps the sombre 
side of the character of Bacchus, the Oriental idea of a suffer- 
ing god, imprinted itself upon his conceptions. Hence he found 
admission at once for the grotesque satyrs into Dorie cities, and 
for the seriousness of some of his representations into seats of the 
Ionic and AZolian tribes. In the Dorian Corinth, for example, 
he first established this new and complex kind of Dithyramb, and 
baptized it with the old name. Herodotus means nothing more 
by an expression to which some have objected.* Hellanicus, 


* Herod. I. c. 23. 
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Dicearchus, the Scholiast on Pindar, and Suidas, also bear testi- 
mony to his improvements. ‘The greatness of his influence is 
proved by the subsequent prevalence of the Doric dialect, as 
used by him, in the Dithyramb of all places, and down to the 
latest times. 

After this eminent minstrel the task of Thespis was easy. ‘lo 
the primitive Attic Dithyramb he gave the shape invented by 
Arion. Out of the Leader or E ‘xarchon, * belonging to the 
chorus, he fashioned an actor, separate from the chorus, to recite 
and gesticulate a mythic tale. Thus dialogue—in so far as an 
interchange of words between the solitary actor and the detached 
chorus can be called so—took its rise. And at this point the 
history of Dithyrambic and of tragic poetry, which has thus far 
been united, divides. Then came ‘Phrynichus with his improved 
plots—then Aischylus, with real stage dialogue ; and all the other 
additions, external and internal, that originated in his wonderful 
genius. 

/Eschylus fares well in the hands of Mr Bulwer. He is even 
too favourable to that mighty poet when he represents him as 
introducing ‘ the dark doctrine of fatality.’ + Homer—to whom 
/Eschylus owed so much in other matters—seems also to have 
given him the hint of that tremendous creed. Remember, 
among a hundred passages, the wailing ghost of Patroclus :— 


cue ev Hig 
AUDEXAVE TTVYELN, NEC AAKE VEWVOMLEVOY TER» t 
¢ Round me has yawn’d the dismal fate 
That reckons from my birth its date!’ 


Delighted, however, we were to find Mr Bulwer recognising 
the occasional softness which has been so often overlooked in the 
first great tragedian ; and quoting, in illustration of this attribute, 
that exquisite portrait of bereaved Menelaus, after the flight of 
Helen,§ which we have constantly cited for the same purpose. 
We wish he had added, and translated, the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia.|| 

/Eschylus and his immediate successor are finely contrasted in 
the following sentences : 


‘ A great error has been committed by those who class A’schylus and 
Sophocles together as belonging to the same era, and refer both to the 
age of Pericles, because each was living while Pericles was in power. 
* * * The Athenian rivals were formed under the influences of 


* See Aristot. Poet. cap. 4. + Vol, II. p. 33. 
t Il. ¥. 78. § sch. Agam. 400. | Ibid, 185. 
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very different generations, and if Aischylus lived through a considerable 
portion of the career of the younger Sophocles, the accident of longevity 
by no means warrants us to consider them the children of the same age 
—the creatures of the same influences. schylus belonged to the race 
and the period from which emerged Themistocles and Aristides—Sopho- 
cles to those which produced Phidias and Pericles. Sophocles indeed, 
in the calmness of his disposition, and the symmetry and stateliness a 
his genius, might almost be entitled the Pericles of poetry. And as the 
statesman was called the Olympian, not from the headlong vehemence, 
but the serene majesty of his strength; so of Sophocles also it may be 
said that his power is visible in his repose, and his thunders roll from 
the depth of a clear sky.”f * * * 

‘ A drawback to our admiration of the Philoctetes of Sophocles is the 
comparison it involuntarily courts with the Prometheus of A®schylus. 
Both are examples of fortitude under suffering—of the mind’s conflict 
with its fate. In either play a dreary waste, a savage solitude, constitute 
the scene. But the towering sublimity of the Prometheus dwarfs into 
littleness every image of hero or demi-god with which we contrast it. 
What are the chorus of mariners, and the astute U lysses, and the boyish 
generosity of Neoptolemus ?—what is the lonely cave on the shores of 
Lemnos ?—what the high-hearted old warrior, with his torturing wound, 
and his sacred bow ?—what are all these to the vast Titan w rhom the 
fiends chain to the rock beneath which roll the rivers of hell, for whom 
the daughters of Ocean are ministers, to whose primeval birth the gods 
of Olympus are the upstarts of a day, whose soul is the treasure-house 
of a secret which threatens the realm of Heaven, and for whose unima- 
ginable doom Earth reels to its base, all the might of Divinity is put 
forth, and Hades itself trembles as it receives its indomitable and awful 
guest! * * * In the contrast between the Pdhiloctetes and the 
Prometheus is condensed the contrast between A’schylus and Sophocles. 
They are both poets of the highest conceivable order; but the one seems 
almost above appeal to our affections—his te mpestuous gloom appals the 
imagination, the vivid glare of his thoughts pierces the innermost re- 
cesses of the intellect, but it is only by accident that he strikes upon the 
heart. The other, in his grandest tlights, remembers that men make 
his audience, and seems to feel as if art lost the breath of its life when 
aspiring beyond the atmosphere of eet intellect and human passions. 
The difference between the creations of Auschylus and Sophocles is like 


the difference between the Satan of Milton and the Macbeth of Sbak- 
speare.’t 


The whole existing plays of A%schylus and Sophocles—for 
Euripides does not make his appearance in the present volumes 
—are analyzed at greater or less length by Mr Bulwer. We 
like best his skeleton of that inimitable drama—on which no one 
could write tamely—the * C2dipus Tyrannus.’ It is gracefully 
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bedecked with a few poetical versions; and those yearnings of 
fatherly tenderness, towards the close, never equalled except by 
Shakspeare, have not been forgotten :— 


"GN | MEV NAGY MOle'y OMNMER ELT, ITW* HLT. As 


‘ For my fate, let it pass! My children, Creon! 
My sons—nay, they the bitter wants of life 
May master—they are Men !—my girls—my darlings— 
W hy, never sate I at my house hold board 
Without their blessed looks—our very bread 
We brake together ;—thow lt be kind to them 
For my sake, Creon—and (O latest prayer !) 
Let me but touch them—feel them with these hands, 
And pour such sorrow as may speak farewell 
O’er ills that must be theirs! By thy pure line— 
For thine is pure—do this, sweet prince. Methinks 
I should not miss these eyes, could 1 but touch them. 
What shall I say to move thee? 
: Sobs !—And do I, 

Oh, do I hear my sweet ones ? Hast thou sent, 
In mercy sent, my children to my arms ? 
Speak—speak—lI do not dream ! 

Creon. They are thy children, 
I would not shut thee from the dear del hig 
In the old time they gave thee. 

Edipus. ; Blessines on thee! 
For this one mercy mayst thou find above 
A kinder God than I have! Ye—where are ye? 
My children—come !—nearer and nearer yet |’ 

There is also a good criticism, and a good translation (here 
and there a little overdone), of the great scene in another So- 
phoclean tragedy :— 


‘ Ajax appears again. His passions are now calm and concentrated, 
but they lead him on to death. He has been shamed, dishonoured,—he 
has made himself a mockery to his foes. Nobly to live or nobly to die 


is the sole choice of a brave man. It is characteristic of the Greek 
temperament, that the personages of the Greek poetry ever bid a las t, 
lingering, and half-reluctant farewell to the sun. There is a magnifi- 


cent fulness of life in those children of the beautiful Hellas: the sun is 
to them as a familiar friend—the affliction or the terror of Hades is in 
the thought that its fields are sunless. The orb which animated their 
temperate heaven, which ripened their fertile e arth, in which they saw 
the type of eternal youth, of surpassing beauty, of incarnate por ‘try— 


human in its associations, ahd yet divine in its nature—is equally he- 


Joved and equally to be mourned by the maiden tenderness of Antigone, 


or the sullen majesty of Ajax. In a Chaldean poem the hero would 
haye bid farewell to the star's. 
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‘ It is thus that Ajax concludes his celebrated soliloquy :— 


¢ And thou that _ st high heaven thy chariot-course, 
O sun !—when gazing on my father-] and, 
Draw back thy golden rein, and tell my woes 
To the old man, my father-——and to her 
Who nursed me at her bosom, my poor mother ! 
There will be wailing through the echoing walls 
When—but away with thoughts like these !—the hour 
Brings on the ripening ‘deed. Death, death, look on me, 
Did I say death? it was a waste of words ; 
We shall be friends hereafter. 

*Tis the pay, 
Present and breathing round me, and the car 
Of the sweet sun, that never shall again 
Receive my greeting ! henceforth time is sunless, 
And day a thing that is not |—Beautiful light, 
My § Salk imis—my country—and the floor 
Of my dear household-hearth—and thou, bright Athens, 
Thou—for thy sons and I were boys togethe r— 
Fountains and rivers, and ye Trojan plains, 
J loved ye as my fostere iz s—fi ire ye vell! 
Take in these words, the last earth hears from Ajax— 
All else unspoken, in a spectre land 
I'll whisper to the dead !’ 


We cannot resist the pleasure of annexing another specimen 
of criticism on a well-known stroke of art in the Electra: 





At length the pretended Phocians enter, bearing the supposed ashes 
of Orestes; the chief of the train addresses himself to Electra, and this 
is the most dramatic and touching scene in the whole tragedy. When 
the urn containing, as she believes, the dust of her brother, is placed in 
the hands of Electra, we can well overleap time and space, and see be- 
fore us the great actor who brought the relics of his own son upon the 
stage, and shed no mimic sorrows—we can well picture the emotions 
that circle round the vast audi nco-—-pity itself being mingled with the 
consciousness to which the audience alone are admitted, that lamenta- 
tion will soon be replaced by joy, and that the living Orestes is before 
his sister. It is by a most subtle and delicate art that Sophocles per- 
mits this struggle between present pain and anticipated pleasure, and 
carries on the passion of the spectators to wait bre athlessly the moment 
when Orestes shall be discovered. We now perceive why the poet at 
once, in the opening of the play, announced to us the existence and re- 
turn of Orestes—why he disdained the vulgar source of interest, the 
gross suspense we should have felt, if we had shared the i ignorance of 
Electra, : and not been et to the secret we impatiently long to be 
communicated to her, In this scene, our superiority to Electra, in the 
knowledge we possess, relines an 1d softens our comp vassion, blending it 
with hope. _ most beautifully here does § Sophocles remove far 
from us the thonght of the hard hatred that hitherto animates the 
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mourner—the strong, proud spirit is melted away—the woman and the 
sister alone appear. He whom she had loved more dearly than a mo- 
ther—whom she had nursed, and saved, and prayed for, is “ a nothing” 
in her hands ; and the last rites it had not been hers to pay. He had 
been 


«« By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned.” 


All things had vanished with him—* vanished in a day ”"—* vanished as 
by a hurricane”—she is left with her foes alone. “ Admit me” (she 
cries) “ to thy refuge—make room for me in thy home.” 

‘ In these lamentations, the cold, classic drama seems to warm into 
actual life. Art, exquisite because invisible, unites us at once with im- 
perishable nature—we are no longer delighted with poetry—we are 
weeping with Truth.’ 


Agreeable it is to know, that one who sees and shows, with 
such clear vision, the subtle charms of poesy, intends to touch 
on Love, as an element of the Grecian female character. We 
have our own notions on that theme, and shall wait to compare 
them hereafter with Mr Bulwer’s. Mean-while we shall suggest, 
as before, a few points for reconsideration. 

In the trial of Orestes,* we hold with Miller, that the votes 
are equal Jefore the presiding goddess gives her ballot for acquit- 
nooua (V. 705) with v. 723. ‘This, 
indeed, is the right significance of the calculus Minerve. It 
means—when judgments are balanced, mercy is wisdom. 

Sophocles, as reported by Athenzeus, seems to us to insinuate 
most correctly that A’schylus was not so great an artist as him- 
self. We cannot concede to Mr Bulwer that this is the ¢ criticism 
* of ignorance.’ + Says Mr Bulwer:—‘ A%schylus is artful as a 
‘ dramatist fo be read, Sophocles as a dramatist to be acted!” On 
this very principle, A°schylus was an inferior artist. He wrote, 
as he was perfectly aware, for a non-reading public. 

* Longinus,’ says the author, * rightly considers pathos a part 
‘of the sublime, for pity ought to elevate us’ t ‘The pathos of 
Longinus is passion, and should not be confounded with pity, as 
one source of the interest awakened by the tragic Muse. 

Comedy still demands some words. But since Aristophanes 
is merely approached by Mr Bulwer, in the part of his work 
now published, we must tarry for the promised sequel. 

The accomplished author will pardon us for closing the present 
paper with a protest against certain peculiarities of idiom, which 
we were sorry to find countenanced by so popular a pen. A few 
of these may plead in their behalf the rare authority of old writers 


¢ 
tal. Compare the future zzoc6 


* ZEsch, Eumen, 722. 7 Vol, I, 588, t Ibid. 586, 
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in our tongue. They belong, however, in actual usage, either to 
the North “American dialect, or to such assassins of her Majesty’s 
English at home, as a master of composition must regret to have 
upon his side. We complain, for instance, of expressions like 
these :—Jrregulated—in stealth—reverent for reverend—to neigh- 
bour—to concentre, as a verb active—to prodigalize—to border, 
for to border on. We think that impatient of conquest cannot 
mean émpatient to conquer. We don’t like arriving to the things 
we have been in the habit of arriving at. The adverbs both and 
only are now and then misplaced. False antithesis is too fre- 
quently admitted. Cause is once at least put for effect.* A 
verb of one number is often forced to do duty with a nominative 
of another.| Mr Bulwer is not yet talented—a pseudo-participle 
which no one will use who is not ripe for any atrocity—but he 
progresses at a fearful rate. These are, it is true, slight matters 
in themselves; but at a time when purity of taste is not in the 
ascendant—at a time when a single class of readers is able to 
push ¢ Poems’ into the fourteenth edition, and ‘ Prize Essays’ into 
the ninth or tenth thousand, which are not more repulsive from the 
impudent extravagance of their doctrine than from the base tinsel 
of their style—at such a time, the man of real genius should be 
more than ever on his guard against sanctioning, by his negli- 
gence, the adulteration of our noble language. 





Vol. II. 310. 
+ In such sentences as ¢ the air zs serene, the climate healthful, the 
‘ seasons temperate, and a hundred of the same cast. This fault is fast 
spreading in modern composition, though the very sensible Grammar of 
Cobbett, if we recollect aright, strongly condemns it. 
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Art. VI.—A Letter to Lord John Russell, M.P., on the Abo- 
lition of Church-Rates, the Cost of Parliamentary Bishops, and 
the Appropriation of Cathedral and Episcopal Property. By 
Ricuarp Moorsom, Esq. 8vo. London: 1837. 


WW» have placed the title of Mr Moorsom’s pamphlet at the 
head of this article, because he appears to have been the 
person who suggested the pl in brought forward by the Govern- 
ment, for settling the question of Church- Rates, by providing 
auathe: fund from which the expense of keeping in repair the 
churches of the Establishment might be supplied. He states his 
proposal very distinctly, and urges it with much ability. In 
some of his opinions we may not concur, but whoever approved 
of the Ministerial plan must give a general assent to his doctrine; 
for the two schemes differ not at all in principle, although there 
is a considerable diversity in the extent to which the principle 
should be carried. We shall afterwards give the poe A of his 
plan in his own words. 
Few questions, certainly, have occurred of late years more cal- 
culated to engage the feelings of the country than this of church- 
rates. Independently of its bearing upon, ‘the politics al contests 
of the day, and the consequent interest which it excited among 
the different parties that divide the people, it connected itself 
with the great question of an Established Church, and could 
hardly be discussed without brin: ging into the field almost all the 
principles upon which that question must be decided. Indeed, 
considered in one point of view, the two questions are identical. 
Whoever denies that the State ought to support one sect in pre- 
ference to all others, must deny that any portion of the public 
revenue, in whatever way rr 1ised— a1 ny portion of public property, 
from whatever source derived—ought to be applied towards re- 
pairing churches, or defraying the expense of church service. 
But it does not necessarily follow that he who maintains the ex- 
pediency of a church establishment must also hold that those 
expenses should be defrayed by the State ; because he may think 
it sufficient for the State to support the ministers, and leave the 
congregations to repair the churches. If, indeed, he argues that 
the provision already Set apart for supporting the ministers is suf- 
ficient to repair the churches, we shall presently find that this 
view resolves itself into the support of the Church out of the pub- 
lic funds; and therefore he is pli may arguing as the advocate of 
an Establishment : but, on the other hand, by throwing any por- 
tion of the charge upon the m ahs rs of the Established Church 
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exclusively, he is taking the opposite side of the question; and 
thus he cannot be said to hold as consistently by either doctrine 
as those do who, on the one side, maintain that the whole costs of 
the Establishment should be provided by the whole community, 
and, on the other side, hold that each sect should support its own 
church service. It is necessary that we should first state the 
facts connected with this subject, some of which are matter of 
dispute; but others, and those the most important, cannot be 
questioned at all. 

‘The sum raised yearly by church-rates amounts to near 
L.600,000. This is expended in the repair of the fabric, in 
providing books, vestments, and other things necessary for the 
performance of the service, and in some things which are matters 
of accommodation and comfort, and some which are mere 
ornament and luxury, for those who frequent the church. It is 
not estimated that above L.250,000 a- year would be required for 
defraying all that part of the expe nditure which is necessary—that 
is, for keeping the churches in repair, and decently performing 
the service, At present much of the expense is unnecessary, 
and that in two ways. First, there are many things paid for 
which ought not to ‘be paid for at all, as ornaments of different 
kinds, and music beyond what is needful; secondly, there is so 
little control over the expenditure, so imperfect an audit of ac- 
counts, that much more is paid than the price of what is got for 
the money. ‘Those great abuses are almost entirely confined to 
the towns: but they *y have been unquestionably the principal 
causes of the resistance to the rates. 

Having mentioned Church Music, we must be allowed, in pass- 
ing, to say a word or two on that subject. In this Presbyterian 
country there are objections to all instrumental music as part of 
the church service—objections of a religious nature, and into 
these we do not enter. But we think one consideration deserves 
the attention of our southern neighbours, and that in reforming 
their Establishment they would do well to bear it in mind. ‘The 
great object is usually to make the congregation join in singing 
to the praise of God. This, indeed, is not only the thing in 
view upon religious grounds, but as a matter of taste and feel- 
ing; for nothing can be more sw eet, or more touching, than the 
chant of a whole assembled congregation. Even when they do 
not sing in parts, but all sound the same notes, there is an effect 
p roduced by the concert which the finest singing of a few voices 
never can reach. Now, there is no more certain way of prevent- 
ing the congregation from joining than to have a Band or Choir. 
All else become mere listeners: the artists only are the perform- 
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ers. Butan organ alone has this effect, unless it is a very small 
and feeble one,—little more than enough to give the pitch, or to 
be a slight accompaniment; and then it is really useless, not to 
say somewhat ridiculous. There are obvious reasons, however, 
why it will always keep its place in the cathedrals and large 
churches of England. ‘here are none to make us in Scotland 
regret having expelled it. ‘The improvement of our sacred music 
deserves and has often received the attention of those intrusted 
with the superintendence of ecclesiastical matters amongst us. But 
they are not likely—even they who have of late become so fond 
of imitating the hierarchy across the Tweed, for which some 
appear to sigh—are not likely to risk the destruction of our simple 
vocal system by any attempt at restoring the organ. 

The sums levied for these expenses of church repair and service, 
are raised in each parish by the votes of the parishioners, in 
vestry assembled. When arate is thus voted, it may be collected 
by the parish officers, and the law will compel payment: of this 
there is no doubt. But whether or not the parish can be com- 
pelled to make a rate, is a question at present in dispute among 
the lawyers of Westminster Hall. Into this controversy it is 
quite unnecessary to enter; because it is admitted on all hands 
that the remedy is so doubtful, and so full of difficulty, as to have 
deterred those interested from having recourse to it. Rates have 
been repeatedly refused; and no application has been made to any 
of the courts in order to coerce the vestry, or to arm the church- 
wardens with power to levy at once. This indicates a full per- 
suasion on the part of those interested, and of their legal advisers, 
either that such an application to the courts would be in vain, or 
that if it were granted, and the process issued, the resistance would 
be insuperable. This, in fact, is the practical consideration— 
what are the kind of places where the rate is refused? Not 
country parishes, but large and populous towns. ‘Take one 
instance. *In Manchester a rate was refused, after five days’ poll, 
by a majority of 11,000 to about 4000 of the vestry. A scrutiny 
was demanded, and the majority was found to be in favour of the 
rate. But no attempt was made to levy it, although there is no 
question at all that the law would have compelled the inhabitants 
to pay. This happened in 1834, and the same thing took place 
the year before. Now, if the church-wardens did not venture to 
enforce the rate laid by the vestry when the law was clearly with 
them, and its process was at their service, it is quite clear that 
had the majority been against them, they never would have 
dreamt of applying to the courts; because, after undergoing all 
the expense of the litigation, and running all the risk of failing, 
they would only have been in the position of obtaining a remedy 
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which they could not venture to use. No one, indeed, doubts 
that, were any attempt made to enforce a rate to which there was 
a general repugnance, so many persons would suffer their goods 
to be seized that no sale could be effected, and the whole opera- 
tion would become impracticable. 

We may, therefore, assume that some change in the law is 
absolutely necessary, in order to enforce the payment of the rate ; 
and it seems equally clear, that unless all men’s minds are brought 
to regard the subject with more favour than it now generally 
finds, no law can be executed, even were it possible for any to 
be passed, which shall force those to pay for the repair and the 
service of the churches, who do not agree with the Establishment 
in their religious opinions. The question has become one of 
conscience among all, or nearly all, the Dissenters. ‘They care 
not for the amount demanded, be it ever so trifling; they regard 
the payment as a violence done to their religious principles and 
fee ‘lings ; as such, they seek to be protected against it; and, as 
such, they are prepared to offer it the passive resistance of sutfer- 
ing payment to be enforced by a process which cannot, in most 
cases, be executed with effect. 

This is so decisive that there hardly seems any occasion for 
entering into further details upon this part of the question. Yet 
it may be well to mention one or two particulars in illustration 
of the necessity for some other change in the law, than merely 
removing the doubts which exist, whether or not church-rates 
may be compulsorily levied. No one has been bold enough to 
recommend that the vestry should be passed by entirely, and 
the church-wardens authorized to lay a rate at once, and levy it 
without any interposition of the parishioners. Then yearly con- 
tention is quite inevitable, and scenes of necessity take place 
utterly destructive of all harmony i in the community ; nay, grossly 
outraging the religious feelings of its members. It appears that 
in Sheffield this contention began twenty years ago. Attempts 
were made annually to obtain a vote of the vestry. As often 
as the meeting was called, a violent struggle ensued, and an 
adjournment was carried. In 1822 there was a scene of personal 
violence, occasioned by the contest which party should occupy 
the chair of the meeting, and the rate was refused. In 1824, 
tired of only postponing the question, and thus getting rid of it 
rather than deciding it, the opponents of the rate carried a reso- 
lution against it, ‘on the ground of its injustice.’ Since that 
time no attempt has been made to obtain the rate; and thus all 
this violence, and all these unseemly conflicts, have ended in its 
extinction. "The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who stated this 
fact in the House of Commons, mentioned also the case of a parish 
in Yorkshire, where a rate of 2s. 9d. being laid, a gentleman 
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disputed its legality, carried the question into court, had a decision 
against him, and paid 1.250 costs; but no rate has ever been 
granted in that parish since. It is, however, from Lord Stanley, 
rather than from Mr Rice, that we choose to borrow the le anguage 
in which such things may fitly be descri * Suppose’ (said 
that noble Lord, in 1834, with equal denne and truth) * that 
‘ year after year the Church should be triumphant in maintain- 
ing the payment of these rates to the uttermost farthing, and 
‘in maintaining every abuse connected with their collection and 
‘ distribution, do you think that such a course of proceeding 
* would be advantageous to the interests of the Church, or lead to 
the promotion of true religion ? Consider the heart-burnings, the 
acrimonious revilings, the constant quarrels, the je: alousies, the 
recrimination, the profanation of the church itsell, where denne 
meetings take place, by which, year after year, the cause of 
* true religion is violated and profaned, the house of God dese- 
crated, and the very worst possible feelings excited among the 
majority of the people at large. I say that such a state of things 
imperatively calls for relief.’ (Mirror of Parliament, 11. 1167.) 
Something else must therefore be done than enabling the 
existing law to be enforced; and something in a very different 
direction. Let us consider the objection to the rate, and see on 
what it is grounded, and how any other method of providing for 
the expense can be devised, so as to be free from that objection. 
The Dissenters are not ‘certainly the only persons who object 
to the rate. All who deny that there should be « any preference 
given by the state to one sect over others, of course object to any 
yublic provision for the repair or service of churches. But the 
Ricentinen, whether they object to an Establishment or not, hold 
that they may consistently object to the rate; because they are 
thereby compelled, say they, to support a Church of whose doc- 
trines they disapprove. ‘Thus, an attempt, has been made to show 
that a Dissenter may be friendly to the existence of an Establish- 
ment, and yet hold it a violation of his religious liberty to make 
him pay for maintaining it. This, we own, does appear to us 
extremely absurd. That any one, Dissenter or Churchman, may 
most consistently agree in favour of an Establishment, and yet 
contend that its expenses should be paid otherwise than by rates, 
is quite indisputable. But that the Dissenter stands in a 
different relation to this question from the Churchman, unless he 
denies the right of the State to patronise one sect more than 
another, and holds it a grievance to him that any preference should 
be given to the Church, appears quite incomprehensible. His 
phen is, that having to pay one for his own worship, of which 
e approves, and by w hich he profits, he has to pay over again 
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for the worship of others from which he dissents, and by which 
he can profit nothing. He pays twice over: once voluntarily, 
because he must have religious instruction from his own teachers ; 
and once compulsorily, that others may be instructed who bear 
no part in the expense of his instruction. That this is a great 
hardship upon him no one can doubt. It forms the principal 
argument againstan Establishment ; nor is it any answer at all to 
urge, as some inconsiderately do, that the Dissenters have an 
interest in the Church, because it teaches the people at large, 
improves their morals, and so increases the security of the whole 
community, Dissenters as well as Churchmen. No doubt it does ; 
but this advantage the Churchmen enjoy, as well as the Dissen- 
ters, and they (the Churchmen) enjoy it along with the benefits 
of religious instruction to themselves, for one payment—whereas 
the Dissenters have to pay a second time for their own religious 
instruction. ‘The hardship, then, is indisputable, and there is no 
benefit whatever to be set off against it. But then, if the Dissen- 
ter approves of having an Establishment, it seems impossible that 
there should be one without his sufferi ing this hardship ; ; unless, 
indeed, some fund existed wholly independent of the State—some 
fund over which the State had no control—something in the na- 
ture of private property, and sufficient to defray the whole expense 
of supporting the Established Church. If any portion of that 
expense falls upon the funds of the State, whether local or general 
—whether raised by rates in parishes, or by taxes on the com- 
munity at large, or in any way whatever constituting the public 
purse, the Dissenter must be burdened to support the [istablished 
Church, unless a tax were specially levied upon Churchmen and 
no others, which would be utterly contrary to the very principle 
of an etablichmans. 

It seems to us evident that those Dissenters who profess to 
approve ofan Established C hurch, and yetcomplain of paying rates, 
are led away by an indistinct conception of the nature of the funds 
by which the Establishment is maintained. Let us fora moment 
consider how this maintenance must of necessity be provided. It 

van only be in one of two ways—either by some property, some 
fund having been set apart for the use of the Church, and placed 
wholly beyond the control of the State; or by taxation, whether 
directly or indirectly. In order that there may be a particular 
fund set apart, there must be some body to whom that fund 
belongs—some corporation in whom the property is vested. But 
suppose for the present that the Church is such a body (we shall 
afterwards show the contrary, but admit this difficulty, for argu- 
ment’s sake, to be got over), and that there is a separate fund. 
It must be one wholly beyond reach of the State, in order to make 
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it a fund in which the Dissenter has no interest. Moreover, it 
must be adequate to supply the whole wants of the Church, in 
order to support the Church without any aid from the community ; 
that is, from the Dissenters, who form part of the community. ‘If 

a shilling be required from the general fund of the State, the 

Dissenter contributes, and is aggrieved. Again—if the property 

said to be set apart for church uses is under the control of the 
State, it is public property, and may be used as the State thinks 
fit. If so, the Dissenter has ex xactly the same interest in it with 

the Churchman. He has precisely the same right to have it 
applied for the support of his worship that the C hurchman has. It 
belongs to the public as much as the consolidated fund, or any 
other branch of the revenue. If it is used wholly for the main- 
tenance of the Church, the Dissenter has to pay for his own 
religious instruction, while the Churchman receives his for nothing. 

Whether the latter receives this instruction at the joint expense 
of himself and the Dissenter, or from the fund which the Dissen- 
ter never can profit by, makes no difference whatever in the rela- 
tive situations and treatment of the two parties. Suppose (to 
simplify the matter) that there are two Churchmen and two Dis- 
senters, each requiring a hundred a-year to be paid for the sup- 
port of their respective ministers; and suppose the Dissenters 
have to pay as much as the Churchmen for the support of the 
Church minister, while the Churchmen ae to pay nothing for 
the support of the Dissenting minister. Each of the C hurchmen 
will pay fifty pounds a-year, and each of the Dissenters a hun- 
dred, or fifty pounds more than the Churchmen. Suppose now 
that the separate fund pays the hundred for the Church minister, 
then the Churchmen pay nothing, and the Dissenters pay fifty 
pounds each—that is, they pay fifty pounds more than the C hurch- 
men, as before—so that the Church expenses being defrayed out 
of the separate fund, makes no difference whatever in the relative 
payments of the parties. 

The whole question then comes to this—whether or not the 
fund is really separate ?—whether it is one in which the commu- 
nity has no share, or one which belongs to the community, and 
is applied at its pleasure? If it is of the former description, 
the Dissenter has no right to complain; because his neighbour, 
having obtained by the bounty of some third party the means of 
worshipping cost-free, makes himself no worse off. But is. the 
fund called Church property of this description? Is it really 
something belonging to the Church, and beyond the power of the 
State ? 

In one sense, it plainly is not beyond the control of the State, 
because the supreme power in the community may dispose of 
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this property as it may of every individual’s and every corporate 
body’s property. But this is only by an act of power; it is an 
interference with the proprietor’s right. Has the State no other 
authority over the property of the Church than it has over the 
property of individuals ?—that is to say, no right to touch it, un- 
less in order to accomplish some object necessary, or in the highest 
degree expedient for the community at large, and then only upon 
making the most ample compensation. Surely there can be no 
doubt that the State has a right to deal with it in a very different 
manner, and that it has at all times exercised this right. All 
that has been done with tithe at various times,—all that has been 
done respecting Church lands,—shows that the property of the 
Church stands on a very different foundation from that of indivi- 
duals. But in the very nature of the thing there is an essential 
difference. vrst, the proprietor is wanting in the case of the 
Church ; and, secondly, if you admit that there is a proprietor, 
he holds by a quite different tenure,—a tenure inconsistent with 
the supposition of ordinary property. 

First, ‘The proprietor is wanting. There is no such thing as 
a church considered apart from the community. Men argue on this 
subject as if the Clergy were the Church, and formed a corporate 
body. Having assumed this, they suppose the property to be vested 
init as a body. It is, however, perfectly well known that the 
clergy are no corporation, —that they have not one of the quali- 
ties or incidents of a corporation,—and that the Church is what 
the ‘Thirty-nine Articles define it to be, ‘ a congregation of faith- 
* ful men, in which the word of God is preached’ (Article 19 ). 
‘The laity form just as much a part of this congregation as the 
clergy ; and no one ce rtainly has ever gone so far as to maintain 
that tithe and church-lands belong to the lay and clerical mem- 
bers of the Establishment jointly. C orporations indeed there 
are of the clergy. Each bishop and each parson is a corporation 
sole, and each chapter a corporation corporate or aggregate. 
Then, can it be said that the property is vested in those nume- 
rous corporations ? ‘This proposition is much more easily main- 
tained than the other; but, unfortunately, it has been wholly 
disregarded at all times by the legislature, which has acted on the 
assumption that no such proposition could be supported. For if the 
property of each bishop, chapter, and parson be at all similar to 
that of lay corporations, or of individuals, how can it be said 
that the legislature is entitled to take from one bishop or one 
chapter and give to another, or from all bishops and chapters 
rateably, in order to increase the income of poor clergymen,— 
that is, to transfer the property from one corporation to another? 
And yet this is the thing in part done, and in part recommended 
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by the very men who hold the highest doctrines on the inviolable 
nature of ecclesiastical property. Four years ago, the legislature 
abolished ten Irish bishopries, threw the revenues of those sees 
into a fund for increasing other incomes, and reduced the revenues 
of the remaining sees in order to increase the same fund. Did 
any one ever hear of a bill for the more effectually equalising 
the incomes of corporate towns? Or, did any one ever dream 
of abolishing ten rich peerages, and seizing on their estates, in 
order to diminish the number of the poor nobility? Those who 
are the most indignant at any portion of what is termed the Church 
property being taken for purposes not immediately connected 
with the Establishment, think that they have solved the difficulty, 
and preserved their consistency by taking a distinction between 
diverting and distributing. ‘They deny that there is any right to 
apply the property beyond the Establishment, but hold that 
within the Establishment it may rightfully be parcelled out at the 
pleasure of the State. ‘This is clearly another form of the fal- 
lacy which supposes the Church to be one corporate body. Even 
if it were, the interfering with its property, and compelling it to 
apply that property in a particular way, though among its own 
members, would be a dealing with corporate rights wholly un- 
known in the case of real corporations, with property admitted 
to be such. But as the Church is only a number of corporations, 
it is clear that to interfere and distribute the property, is, in reality, 
not to parcel out the property among the different members 
of one body; but to take from a certain number of corporate 
bodies, in order to bestow upon another set of corporate bodies. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more certain than that this distinction 
is wholly untenable, and that there is nothing in the case like a 
proprietor. 

But so, secondly, is there also nothing like property. The mode 
in which we have just observed it to be dealt with shows this 
sufficiently ; but there is another peculiarity which at once 
destroys all resemblance to property, in the ordinary sense of the 
word,—namely, the conditions upon which it is possessed. It is 
inherent in, and essential to, the very nature of property, that 
the enjoyment of it should be the main object. It is property, 
chiefly because it is for the use of the owner. But the funds 
which are enjoyed by the clergy are a remuneration for services 
performed by them. ‘The main object is the service; and the 
revenue is a stipend in consideration for the service performed. 
It is not merely that a property is given and enjoyed, subject 
to the condition of performing a service ; but the service is the 
principal matter; and a fund is established out of which a 
provision is made for supporting those who do that service. 
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We therefore may perceive that there is in reality no possibility 
of avoiding the position, that Church property is, to all intents 
and purposes, public property ;—a portion of the funds belonging 
to the State, and over which the legislature has the undoubted 
right of distribution and of division ; and has the duty of apply- 
ing it so as best to answer the ends for which all public property 
is placed under the control of the legislature—namely, to promote 
the civil and religious interests of the community. If it is better 
for these interests that the whole or a portion of this fund should 
be applied to maintain a Church Establishment, to that it should 
be devoted. If any other mode of applying it is more advan- 
tageous, that mode should be preferred. But no distinction can 
be drawn between this and all the other funds of the State; and 
the Church is no more a corporation within the State, having a 
right to the exelusive possession and managemeit of the funds 
hitherto destined for its support, than the army or the revenue 
departments of the public service, are corporate bodies, entitled 
to the portion of the public income hitherto appropriated to their 
sustentation. We are very far from putting the Church and 
these departments on the same footing in other respects. But 
upon the question of having a corporate existence, and a separate 
property—an existence apart from the other orders of men, and 
the other public functionaries—a property exempt from the con- 
trol of the State—they all stand in the same position. 

It becomes the more necessary to keep these principles steadily 
in view, because they form the only possible ground upon which 
the fund proposed by the Government asa substitute for Church- 
rates, can be rightfully appropriated to that use. 

‘The plan was this: the lands possessed by the bishops and 
chapters are now let upon leases of twenty-one years, in general 
renewable every seven years for a fine, which may be varied by 
agreement between the lessor and lessee; or they are let upon lives 
paying a fine on replacing each that drops. ‘Take the case of 
leases for twenty-one years, because the same reasoning will apply 
to those on lives. For the most part, a very small rent is reserved, 
but the fine bears a proportion to the real yearly value. It is most 
usually two, or two and a-half years of that real value. But if 
the parties cannot agree, it is at the option of either to terminate 
the contract; that is, the tenant, if he does not choose to pay 
the fine demanded, may continue to occupy, without paying 
either that or the next fine at the end of the fourteenth year; 
and, at the end of twenty-one years from his last renewal, his 
lease will expire. The ‘bishop, or chapter, in like manner, if 
they prefer letting the lease run out to receiving the fines, may 
do so; and, at the expiration of the twenty-one years, take pos- 
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session of the land, houses, tithes, or mines, and let them for 
their real yearly value. There are, however, certain statutes, 
made two centuries and a-half ago, which prevent any leases 
being let of those lands or tithes for a longer period; and much 
more is it impossible to sell the land, how ” profitable soever such 
transfer might be to the possessor. ‘Those statutes were made 
to preserve the property from being wasted, and prevent incum- 
bents from sacrificing, to their own profit, the permanent interests 
of the sees or chapters. The consequence of the restraints thus 
imposed is obvious. ‘The most cannot be made of the property. 
In agricultural districts, this is comparatively of little moment, 
because a term of fourteen or twenty-one years is sufficiently long 
for a farm lease; though even here the mesne landlord (that is, 
the lessee under the Church) is not so likely to improve his land 
as if he had 4 more secure title and were certain of not being 
turned out by the bishop or the chapter changing the plan of 
management ; that is, foregoing the fines, and allowing the lease to 
expire. But in lands situated in, or near to a town, the effects 
of the restriction are very serious. No one, of course, will build 
upon ground which can only be let for one-and-twenty years ; 
and, accordingly, unless where private Acts of Parliament have 
been obtained, such property is deprived of nearly its whole 
value. Now, what the Government proposed was, that the 
whole management of the Church lands should be vested in a 
Board of eleven Commissioners ; six of them Clerical, or named 
by clerical persons, and five Ministers of the Crown, or their 
nominees. ‘These Commissioners, it was said, were not to have 
the property vested in them, but this was a mere nominal distinc- 
tion ; for they were to have the entire and uncontrolled manage- 
ment of it, under the provisions and directions of the Act. ‘lhe 
present restrictions upon leasing and alienating were of course to 
cease ; and every lessee of Church lands was to receive a fee-simple 
title to his land, upon payment ofa certain sum, or, if he preferred 
it, a corn rent, calculated upon that sum. ‘The sum was to be 
twenty-five years’ purchase on the real annual value, deducting 
the present value of the residue of his term. ‘Thus, suppose he 
had fourteen years to run, and the yearly value was L.100; from 
L.2500 there would be deducted the present value of L.100 for 
fourteen years; and the remainder, say L.900, or L.1000, or 
whatever it might be, would be the sum to be paid, or to be 
commuted into a corn rent, and charged on the land. The 
lessees would thus be enabled to get the real value of the land in 
farming, and still more in building, where it was situated near 
large towns. ‘The yearly revenue obtained by those means was 
to be applied, after paying over to the bishops and chapters the 
amount now received by fines and rents, first to the repairs of 
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the churches in place of the rates intended to be abolished, and 
next to augment small livings. 

There were serious objections to this plan as regarded its 
details ; but none of any weight to its fundamental principles. 
No difference was made between houses and land in the 
number of years’ purchase required from the lessees; and no 
difference between the terms imposed upon one who held land, 
the value of which could be little improved by the improve- 
ment of the title, and one whose land would be trebled or 
quadrupled in value by the change. A person who held land in 
a country district, worth L.100 a- -year, W ould have to pay L.900 
or L.1000 to convert his leasehold into a fee—a change for which 
he would not, unless forced, have given above two or three 
hundred pounds ; whilst a person who held land at present of the 
same yearly value, but close to a town, would, for the same sum, 
be put in possession of a large estate, by the new power of letting 
it on building-leases. ‘To the one it would have been a measure 
of hardship ; to the other a most valuable boon. It is true that 
the former had the less right to complain, because the Church 
might at any time have let his lease run out, or forced him to 
pay the full value ;—an event now exceedingly likely to happen 
in consequence of the discussion which has taken place, and has 
made all ecclesiastical bodies better aware of the value of their 
lands. But the public had reason to complain of the impro- 
vidence with which the plan was framed in favour of those whose 
land was to be so largely increased in value, and who would 
have received the addition, without paying any thing like an ade- 
quate price for it. ‘These, and other defects of a like deserip- 
tion, mainly contributed to the unfavourable treatment of the 
measure in the House of Commons, as soon as its details came to 
be examined. But, excepting among those who were resolved to 
obstruct all reformation of the existing abuse, and to regard the 
Church lands as a domain from which the foot of the legislature 
was for ever fenced out, no serious objection could be raised against 
the sound and indisputable principle of the plan. 

That principle, however, is the one which we have stated in 
this paper, and by no means the one laid down as its groundwork 
by those who propounded the measure. The Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer, with great ability, defended it as no interference with 
Church property. He ingeniously urged the right of Parliament 
to appropriate whatever value it added to the Church estates. He 
contended with much acuteness, that as this new value was some- 
thing created by the legislature, and which did not exist before, 
the Church could not be said to have any property in it, but that it 
belonged to the legislature which called it into existence. No- 
thing, however, can be more unsound, nothing more easily re- 
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futed than this argument. Once admit that the Church is a 
proprietor, as distinguished from the State—that the Church lands 
are private property—and there must of necessity be an end of the 
question. Parliament can have no eoneeivable right to take the 
additional value any more than the original estate. Nay, admit 
that these lands are separate property, and Parliament can have 
no conceivable right to meddle with the management of it at all. 
Even, if the intended Act had been able by some magical opera- 
tion to alter the nature of the soil, and increase “its fertility 
tenfold, that would give no one but ‘the owner a right to the 
increase. The very operation of increasing the value by any such 
means, unless the owner consents, and upon his own terms, is 
utterly repugnant to the idea of property, and subversive of its 
rights. But all that the Act could pretend to do, was to remove 
the restraints which former statutes had imposed; and impose d 
for the purpose of protecting the property, and preserving it to 
the use of the Church, say the advocates of ecclesiastical rights— 
to the use of the State, say those who take a sounder view rof the 
subject. In like manner, the law refuses to persons under one- 
and-twenty the right of conveying or leasing their estates, and to 
heirs of entail, or rather tenants in tail, the right to lease for 
more than 21 years. If an Act were passed, enabling all 
proprietors, and all tenants in tail, to grant 99 years’ leases, 
could it be said that Parliament would have a right to step in 
and appropriate the additional value thus bestowed upon the 
land, by making it grantable on building-leases? Itis perfectly 
manifest that there is but one ground upon which the measure 
van be rested ; that is, the tight of the State to deal with Church 
lands as public property ;—a right which has been exercised with 
respect to every possession of the Church, both in England and 
Ireland, and which it is more for the true interests of the Church 
than of any other party to recognize in the present instance ; 
when the object is to remove a grievance more injurious to the 
peace and security of the Establishment than even tithe itself. 

If this plan had been so improved in its details that the objec- 
tions above stated might be removed, and the full benefit of the 
property secured to the State, Church-rates would have been 
wholly extinguished, and a considerable surplus i in all probability 
left for augmenting small livings. By giving too favourable 
terms to the lessees “of town lands, only enough to pay the current 
rates, those levied for current expenses, were expected to be raised. 
There was a large amount, between a forth and fifth of the whole 
rates, left unprovided for, and which must have continued to be 
collected those, namely, which went to pay the interest and 
extinguish the principal of the Church debt contracted under the 
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powers of various local Acts and charged upon the rates. For 
these the legal remedy is certain ; it not being disputed that the 
levying of all this portion of the rates can be enforced by law, 
and no attempt being ever made to resist it. For many years to 
come, therefore, notwithstanding the new measure, rates would 
have been collected in all those parishes, and they were for the 
most part town parishes, where Dissenters are chiefly to be found. 
Nothing more is required to show the absolute necessity of so 
modifying the plan, before it is again brought forward, as to gain 
the full benefit of the change made in the Church property, and 
to effect the entire abolition of the rates. 

Suppose, now, that the plan so improved and rendered effectual 
shall be carried, a great good will undoubtedly be done both to 
the Church and to the Dissenters. But it must not be supposed, 
by the one party, either that the least deviation will have been 
made from the principle of supporting an Establishment, or by 
the other, that they no longer contribute to support the Church, 
A portion of the public property will have been employed in 
maintaining the fabric, and providing for the service of all 
churches belonging to the Establishment. No part of that pro- 
perty will have been given to any other churches, and the 
Dissenters will still have to pay for supporting their own. In the 
course of the discussion and excitement that attended the progress 
of the measure, there was nothing on which the Dissenters insisted 
more than the evil of throwing the expense in question on the 
Consolidated Fund, according to Lord Althorp’s plan of 1834 ; 
and Mr Rice argued at great length, and with much inge- 
nuity, against that plan. Yet in principle it differs not at all 
from the new plan, and on no ground can the one be supported 
which does not also support the other. Mr Rice’s first objec- 
tion was, that Lord Althorp’s plan deprived the parishioners in 
vestry assembled of the power they now possess of refusing a 
rate. ‘ They could no longer say Ay, or No, to any proposition for 
‘arate. hey would be deprived of the power they now possess.’ 
Does the new plan give them any such negative—any such 
control over the expenditure ? The Commissioners in London, and 
the churchwardens, or the archdeacon, or whoever looks after the 
affairs of the Church, without any kind of interference on the 
yart of the parish, are to order the work and spend the money. 
The difference only is, that they take it from one public fund 
instead of another—from the land revenue fund instead of the 
consolidated fund. The other argument urged by Mr Rice 
has more plausibility, though in substance it is not at all more 
sound. He says that in a great number of parishes there are no 
rates. Indeed, he seems to think that there are 5000 parishes, 
where, from particular charitable funds having been provided by 
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benefactors in former times, no rates are required to be levied; 
and he contends that it is unfair to make the inhabitants of those 
parishes contribute towards the service of the Church in other 
parishes, which they would do indirectly by paying the taxes 
which go to the consolidated fund. But where would this kind 
of reasoning end? Does it not apply to every one instance in 
which any money is expended by the public upon local objects ? 
There is scarce an item in the yearly votes for ‘ miscellaneous 
‘services,’ which is not liable to the self same ‘ decisive 
‘ objection.’ It goes, in fact, almost to the destruction of all 
government, and all social union; and would reduce all administra- 
tion of the public funds and all raising of the taxes to a system of 
parochial polity—nay, it would justify or rather require still further 
subdivisions of authorities where interests were still more subdi- 
vided ; because in the larger parishes, and in the more populous 
manufacturing towns, one district and one street might justly com- 
plain that they were made to pay for the service of other districts 
and streets in which they had no direct interest. We should be 
entitled to conclude that Mr Rice can never have sanctioned any 
vote for. schools (to take a case quite identical with the one in 
question), because there are many parishes where schools are not 
wanted, and where not a farthing of the grant can ever be 
received; and yet those parishes pay to the consolidated fund 
from which the grant is taken. [very one must perceive that 
if there is to be an Established Church, in one way or another 
its support must come from the country at large ; and whether 
the land revenue, or the revenue raised by taxes is taken for the 
purpose, cannot, in point of principle, make the least difference. 

But it is said that the Dissenters would feel aggrieved by pay- 
ing money which they knew went into a general fund, out of 
which a portion was taken to oe the Established churches. 
We have shown that the Church land is public property ; and if its 
revenues were not expended in repairing the churches, they would 
be expended in relief of the public burdens, and thus lessen the 
taxes now levied. Consequently, the Dissenter pays indirectly 
to the Establishment by the new plan, just as certainly as he 
would have paid had the charge been thrown on the consolidated 
fund. He does not indeed pay so much, but the Church does not 
receive more ; because if the sums wanted had been provided out 
of that fund without altering the present management of Church 
lands, those lands would either not have yielded the sums re- 
quired, or if they had, the lessees would probably have received 
nearly the whole value. Upon the point of conscience, however, 
the amount is immaterial. 

But another observation must strike every one who hears it 
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alleged as a grievance to Dissenters that they should pay taxes 
if any part goes to the Church. We freely admit the great grie- 
vance to them of an Establishment; we can easily compre- 
hend how every Dissenter should, for the reasons already stated, 
object to all-establishments whatever; but we are now upon the 
conscientious objection to paying money into a fund, part of 
which is to support the Church—an objection used as something 
peculiar and not falling within the scope of the general argument 
against an Establishment. Surely this is a groundless distine- 
tion. The whole government of the country, in all its branches, 
protects, maintains, supports the Church. Whoever pays taxes 
contributes to the support of the Church. ‘This is necessarily 
involved in the very idea of an Establishment; and this is the very 
reason why the Dissenters have a right to oppose an Establish- 
ment. Thus the taxes which support the administration of jus- 
tice and the police pay for the power which the parson has to 
enforce payment of tithe. But no Dissenter objects to the money 
he pays being so expended. The Quakers conscientiously 
object to tithe, and suffer their goods to be taken rather than pay. 
They have quite as strong an objection to war. But all the 
expenses of war are paid out of the taxes, and yet the Quakers 
never object to payment of all taxes during war. Why, while 
they know that part of every tax goes to warlike purposes, should 
they not make the same objection to the payment of any tax 
which the Dissenters generally now make to charging the Chureh- 
rates on the consolidated fund? A Dissenter, by paying taxes, 
would no more pay for repairing churches than a Quaker pays 
for equipping expeditions, the objects of which he utterly abhors. 

The more the matter is considered, therefore, the more clearly 
will it appear that, in as far as regards the principle, there is no kind 
of difference between charging the expense of repairing churches 
upon the consolidated fund and upon the land revenue. But there 
is a material difference between either of these methods of settling 
the question and leaving it in its present state; for the grievance 
is much greater to the Dissenter of being assessed to pay the 
Church service and repairs in his own parish, where a majority, 
who, by the supposition, are members of the Establishment, 
provide partly at his cost for their own accommodation, in which he 
cannot share. The bulk of the objections to rates certainly is 
the objection which may be made to an Established Church 
generally ; but part of the objection is peculiar to this method 
of making provision for the Church, and it is by much the most 
offensive and vexatious form in which the burden is cast upon 
those who do not conform to the Establishment. ‘The transfer of 
this burden to the consolidated fund is objectionable, but not on 
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principle more objectionable than transferring it to the Church 
lands. It is true that so much is saved to the public revenue by 
the latter plan, and to this extent it deserves the preference. But 
if after using the Church lands for the purpose, there is found to 
be a manifest necessity for more than the surplus can afford, in 
order to make the livings of the poorer clergy suflicient for their 
decent maintenance, and if after every thing shall be done which 
a better distribution of the other property of the Church can 
effect towards accomplishing this object, the public revenue must 
in the end bear the burden; for as long as an Established Church 
shall be the settled policy of the country, there must be a decent 
maintenance provided for its clergy. Whether or not the whole 
property, as it is called, of the Church, is sufficient for this purpose, 
in whatever way distributed, has long been a question involved in 
great controversy. It is at least plain that all things must be 
tried to make the distribution, before any recourse is had to the 
ordinary revenues of the State,—those raised by taxations ; and it 
is precisely because the measure lately propounded consists of a 
fair attempt to make this distribution, as far as the surplus is 
concerned, and because it casts the burden of the repairs upon 
the Church funds, that its principle has received such unqualified 
approbation from all who feel the necessity of reforming, and thus 
repairing and strengthening the Establishment. 

The whole body of the Dissenters throughout England and 
Wales warmly approved of the plan. In this sentiment they 
were heartily joined by the greater part of those belonging to 
the Established Church who favour liberal opinions. By some 
oversight, the errors in the details of the measure were not 
corrected when the sense of the House of Commons was first 
taken upon the merits of the plan. ‘This alarmed the lessees, 
and many steady reformers joined in their dislike to the 
proposition. A majority of twenty-three was all that could be 
persuaded to support it; and this on the subsequent division 
dwindled down to a majority of five, which sealed the fate of the 
measure for the present. ‘There can be little doubt that the 
efforts which the Church party had made, and the misconception 
of the nature of the plan which had spread through the country 
during the long time allowed to intervene between the two 
stages of the proceéding, tended to influence many members 
who would otherwise have been most averse to withdrawing 
their support from the Government. Their conduct is, however, 
not the less to be lamented. ‘They have given a serious blow to 
the cause of liberal opinions; they have made it appear that 
narrow, bigoted, and intolerant views bear a sway in Parliament, 
and have a vogue in the country far beyond what we can hay 
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any reason to believe is the case. The party to whom such 
views are dear, have, in consequence, become more sanguine, 
more active, and more daring. ‘The doctrines, not merely of those 
who object to all Establishments, but of those who are friendly 
to the Church, yet anxious, both for its own safety and_ the 
interests of the community at large, to see it reformed, have 
received a check sufficient to arrest the progress they were making 
in the country. The stability of the Reform Government has 
been for a time endangered ; and nothing but the successful issue 
of the approaching election can restore the cause of reform and 
of good government to the position which it oceupied before the 
untoward occurrence happened. It is fit that these things should 
be distinetly stated, in order that lukewarm and timid, though 
well-intentioned supporters of liberal opinions, may be aware of 
the mischief which ensues from suffering themselves to be alarmed 
by the clamour so easily raised upon questions of this descrip- 
tion; while their merits are imperfectly understood by one part of 
the community, and industriously misrepresented by another. 
That sufficient pains were not taken to make the plan better 
understood, as well as to meet the first objections urged against it, 
and remove the occasion of those objections which were well 
founded, is equally to be lamented and blamed. The lesson which 
this experience is fitted to convey, will not, we may confidently | 
hope, be thrown away ; and a new Parliament may be expected 
to settle satisfactorily for all parties a question, in the final 
arrangement of which all have a very deep interest. 

We commenced this article by rendering justice to the author 
of the tract, the title of which is placed at its head. It was 
published in January, and contains, with some remarks and 
some opinions in which we do not concur, a distinct outline of 
the plan brought forward in March by the Government. For 
the details, especially as relating to lessees, he is of course not 
answerable, because he does not enter into them. We subjoin 
the statement in his own words; premising that although he 
speaks of impropriate tithes only, and the Government plan 
regards Church lands, there is no difference whatever in principle, 
in the modes of dealing with these two kinds of Cathedral 
a ba 


That the power of leasing these impropriate tithes should be 
whi from the bishops and dignitaries of the Church altogether, and 
vested in commissioners. 

‘2. That a return be made to the commissioners of the amount of 
fines received on the leasing of such tithes, for a period of time suffi- 
ciently long to afford a fair yearly average. 

‘3. That the value of the tithes of such impropriations, levied by the 
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lessees, during the same period of time, be as far as possible ascertained ; 
in aid of which enquiry, the overseers of the poor, in parishes where 
such lessees are assessed to the poor’s-rate, might be applied to. 

‘4, That, on compensation being awarded to the lessees, for the 
surrender of their leases, or as those leases expire, the commissioners 
levy such impropriate tithes on the public account. 

‘5. That, from the tithes thus levied by the commissioners, be paid, 
yearly, to the bishops and dignitaries of the Church, a sum equal to the 
yearly proportion of the fines received by them, during the time taken 
for fixing the average. 

‘6. That the surplus be appropriated to provide for the cnHuRCH- 
RATES, the AUGMENTATION OF SMALL LIVINGS, and to any other 
PUBLIC SERVICES.’ 


Art. VII.—England under Seven Administrations. By ALBANY 
FonsBianQvs, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1837. 


ae most favourable point of view in which modern civilisation 


can be regarded is its diffusive spirit, and the fact that its 
principal productions, almost of every kind, are readily distributed 
and capable of being generally enjoyed. In the earlier periods 
of history human nature seems to rise to a greater height here and 
there in individual instances; and this or that particular order 
and profession stand out in more picturesque relief. But men, as 
social beings and members of a community, have been infinite gain- 
ers by the character which the last two centuries have decisively 
impressed upon modern Europe. Here, as in other cases, first 
appearances are so far deceitful, that the effect of the progress of 
society in this respect is as easily, asitis frequently, misrepresented. 
If nature has but few favourites, and those individuals rather than 
classes, civilisation tends to reduce the value even of these excep- 
tions, and to equalize the rights and enjoyments of the family of 
mankind. In proportion as a people is prudent enough to take 
advantage of the opportunities which civilisation presents at its 
several stages, the laws by which a well-constituted society will be 
regulated and move onward, are found to be as clear and com- 
prehensive as the most uniform laws of nature. In this manner 
the conveniences of life, and the resources of art and science, may 
gradually become accessible to all, in the same sense, at least, 
and to the same extent as natural blessings. It is very evident 
that even our literature is taking this turn at present. 
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Voltaire has drawn a brilliant picture of a single day of Athe- 
nian greatness, when some favoured citizen, atter listening to 
Pericles in the Assembly, and worshipping with Phidias in the 
Parthenon, could adjourn from a play of Sophocles to a supper 
with Aspasia. ‘The genius of antiquity in its most triumphant 
combinations was the privilege only of a few, and that for a single 
generation. It could neither perpetuate itself nor spread. How 
different in this from the universal empire to which modern civi- 
lisation seems advancing ; especially under the marvels and the 
influence of our own age and country! ‘The English picture, it 
is true, is a great deal less poetical; but it makes up for that 
inferiority by the substantial nature of its subject; and in the 
numbers who can share the advantages which it bodies forth. 
What a time it would take to make a Roman Emperor or a Feudal 
Baron understand the facilities and comforts, the cultivation, 
independence, and self-respect, which may now be realized in the 
daily life of every skilful and provident mechanic. The cheap 
and rapid journey by railroad or steam-boat, the warm glass- 
windowed home, the clean shirt and cotton stockings, the far- 
brought luxuries of the tea-table and the pipe, his small shelf of 
well-adapted knowledge, and, above all, his newspaper. How 
has the last, with its hundred eyes and hundred hands, been 
searching and ransacking the world in his behalf, and collecting 
tor him, from every quarter, tidings of whatever has happened, 
great or small, instructive or amusing, the week that he has been 
away! ‘The rich and great seem now often hard put to it to find 
exclusive distinctions for themselves. The physical wellbeing of 
a community is, we admit, an indispensable basis for every thing 
else. Without it, all the rest is fearfully insecure. Political eco- 
nomy has charge of that. But on that basis, when its conditions 
are once thoroughly understood and complied with, a higher 
average of virtue, learning, and accomplishment—of moral and 
intellectual pleasures—must, under existing circumstances, neces- 
sarily follow, than, we believe, the body of a people ever before 
attained, 

In the future, which we are anticipating, newspapers will have 
to perform an important part. They are already an essential ele- 
ment and symbol of the peculiar spirit and tendency which charac- 
terise our civilisation. There is no place to which they do not pene- 
trate; no object which they may not serve; no description of 
person to whom they are not welcome. The readers of the ‘ Task’ 
gratefully remember how much they contributed to enliven the 
winter evenings of a retirement as profound as Cowper’s. Paley, 
whose wisdom is always shown in making the most of every 
pleasure, dwells upon a newspaper as one of the grave advan- 
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tages of a free government. Its necessity in the present times 
is singularly exemplified in the case of the‘ L iberia Gazette,’ which 
has been successfully started and conducted from the first by a 
colony of emancipated negroes on the coast of Africa. It w ould 
be curious to compare it with the first manifestation of the kind 
in England, which Elizabeth, with the instinct and in the policy 
of the ; great cause she headed, called into being, to be the moral 
antagonist of the Armada. As often as some particular emer- 
gency, still more where the general nature of the constitution 
requires that the opinions and wishes of the public at large should 
be consulted, an instrument must be provided by w hich the 
opinions and feelings of the people may be, as far as is practi- 
rable, guided and developed, as well as communicated and 
ascertained. Whatever is the assistance to be got from other 
sources, and by other means, and although newspapers may be 
better qualified to distribute knowledge than to create it, never- 
theless, for the real political education of the majority of a 
numerous population—for the bringing them into counsel and 
into action, it is clear that it is on publications of the nature and 
form of newspapers, that we must principally depend. 

Heeren observes that Homer formed the character of the Greek 
nation ; and that in Greece itself, lawgivers and rulers were the 
persons who were the most active in making his poems known, 
and in saving them from perishing. The connexion between 
their employments, as politicians and editors of Homer, is appa- 
rent from the manner in which the subject is introduced in the 
laws of Solon. ‘ In one respect, ” Heeren adds, ‘ those lawgi- 
* vers were unquestionably in the Tight : a nation whose civilisa- 
‘ * tion rested on the Iliad and Odyssey could not easily become a 

nation of slaves.’ The philosophy of legislating by means of 
Minstecke, is akin to a saying which sober people hav e been much 
surprised to find attributed to a statesman. According to it, 
Lord Chatham did not care who made the Laws, provided that he 
was to have the making of the Ballads. Looking to. the prosaie 
character of our times, newspapers hold a place at present 
between what ballads perhaps once were, and laws some time or 
other may be. As far as our contemporary civilisation rests 
upon them, their immediate influence in favour of the sublime 
and excellent, may fall short of the flight attempted by epic 
poems ; but they will probably prove, in thei ir humbler way (and 
we are sure we speak of it with all due reverence for poets), as 
good securities for freedom. 

It is worse than folly to undervalue the use and influence of 
newspapers, or ungraciously to withhold from their conductors 
the rank and honours of society, which the duty required of them, 
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if it is to be properly discharged, implies. The world knows as 
yet but little of the limit of the circulation which writings of 
this kind can reach ; and still less of the benefits which they - may 
confer, or of the talent which may be invested in them. The 
daily press of the United States is some evidence upon the first 
point. The Examiner, under the charge of Mr Fonblanque, 
is our best English example of the last. 

Unless the ‘ Beauties of Cobbett’ isto be considered an exception, 
a collection, in three volumes, of the principal leading articles 
of the Examiner is the first occasion on which the ‘ happy pages 
* which no critics criticise,’ have been brought regularly within 
otr province. It is natural that their author should wish to 
preserve them in a more lasting form. The correspondents and 
intellizencers who gleaned politic al and personal gossip for the 
edification of their contemporaries in former days, followed a 
much meaner calling. The difference is immense between their 
meagre communications and the finished essays in which Mr 
Fonblanque disposes, by argument or satire, in irony or in stories, 
of the principal topic of the week. However, the difference 
between writing politics for the week and for posterity, is still 
greater. So much so, that we do not apprehend the present 
experiment will be successful enough to tempt the editors of 
other journals to reprint, either for gain or glory, their favourite 
productions. It may be long before another opportunity occurs. 
We will therefore refrain from following Mr Fonblanque to the 
field, in the ten years’ war which he for the most part has carried 
on against the ‘seven administrations’ which have represented, in 
quick succession, the fluctuating and nearly-balanced interests 
of that critical period. Nobody can have thought at all seri- 
ously of the condition and prospects of the daily press without 
perceiving the disadvantages and temptations to which this 
species of authorship is exposed. Whether these difficulties are 
capable of being, or likely to be at all removed—or how far, 
and in what manner—are questions worth enquiring into. An 
imperfect answer to these questions is all that we can be helped 
to by the present volumes. But the answer, as far as it goes, is 
greatly to Mr Fonblanque’s credit, and is, we would fain hope, 
on the whole, encouraging. 

The disadvantages alluded to, are, in part, general and inhe- 
rent in the nature of the case. They are, in part, occasional and 
special, varying with the nature of that portion of the public 
which is more particularly addressed, and with the character of 
the writers who address it. 

From the first of these disadvantages, of course, there is no 
eseape. ‘The interest of news is that it is news; and a journalist 
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can no more retain or recall the charm of novelty for his subjects 
than the milliner can prolong the charm of youth. It is not 
only news, properly so called, which will not keep longer than 
mackarel : nine-tenths of the other things out of which a news- 
paper is composed, are merely a kind of surrounding atmosphere, 
necessary indeed to carry on respiration, and to * paint the 

‘clouds which beautify our days,’ but fit for nothing farther. 
Classical works will be made from such materials w hen lasting 
statues are made from ice that melts in the sculptor’s hands. 
The experiment has been tried by as great artists in this line as 
the world will probably ever see. But to create a permanent 
interest in temporary topics has surpassed the logic and pleasantry 
of Pascal, Paul Courier, and Swift. It is a humbling reflection 
for Seddlans to think how soon affairs and persons, once the 
absorbing object of national excitement, pass away—and how 
often pass away to be utterly forgotten! A few sands fall from 
the hour-glass which Time is holding in that stern motionless 
hand, and all is over! 


‘ Hi motus animorum atque hec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt.’ 


Different styles of composition are best adapted for different 
purposes. That which a newspaper writer will find most popu- 
lar and effective, may be perhaps an additional obstacle in the 
way of his ultimate reputation. He has to debate in writing. 
What is wanted of him are the rez udy arts and talents which that 
intellectual wrestling-match requires. To be close, personal, 
and contentious,—to be quick, antithetical, and dramatic,—is on 
this occasion worth all the refined philosophy and generalized 
wisdom in the world. When Burke rose in the House of Com- 
mons, members crept away to dine. When Pitt or Fox got up, 
they rushed back from their dinners to their seats. Yet before 
the generation which so treated them was in its grave, the 
speeches of Burke had already a thousand readers where the best 
reported speeches of Pitt or ox had one! ‘These intellectual 
distinctions are grounded originally, no doubt, in nature; but 
they are also undoubtedly multiplied and confirmed by the nar- 
row habits which grow out of the division of labour and favourite 
pursuits exclusively indulged. The great object of forensic elo- 
quence is the verdict ; of Parliamentary eloquence, the vote ; of 
newspaper eloquence, the morning’s sale. In comparison, wider 
views of contemporary celebrity and influence are little thought 
of; posthumous immortality, not at all. It often happens that 
a more striking effect may be produced for a short time by cheap 
and coarse colours. When the work to be done consists of a 
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rapid succession of electrical effects, and where the canvass may 
have to be painted over again before the colours are well dry, we 
may easily guess what the colours are which will usually be laid 
on. If the matter in hand can be as well done, not to say better, 
in this light and fugitive manner, critical spectators are not 
entitled to complain, either for themselves or for posterity. The 
most that can be expected of persons engaged in the practical 
business of life is, that when they can reconcile the wants of 
the present and the future, they will attend to both. When that 
is impossible, every successive day of course works up its own 
materials in the way that best may suit itself. And reason 
requires all who come after, to be satisfied with their share in the 
practical result of the labours of their predecessors; although 
they should not be able to derive either instruction or pleasure 
trom a literary study of the means which have been used. 
Whatever are the unavoidable conditions in manner as well as 
matter to which a writer for the daily press is subjected, the public 
have no choice but to submit. Besides this, there is a farther 
allowance to be made on account of the circumstances in which 
he is obliged to execute his task. He is under a constant 
engagement to write against time; and has to be prepared every 
four-and-twenty hours with a decisive judgment upon almost all 
subjects. In as many subjects as demand leisure to collect one’s 
thoughts,—patience to master their details, study to comprehend 
their principles, removal to a little distance in order to take a full 
view of the whole case, and to get free from the passions and pre- 
judices which surround it,—such a writer is very unfavourably 
situated for truth. If at all times itis more easy and dgreeable to 
amuse or to excite than to instruct in this profession, frequently 
room is scarcely left for the alternative. ‘he circumstances are so 
imperative and controlling, that the character which could always 
retain its superiority over them is probably nowhere to be found ; 
and certainly is one which will have got into this literary engage- 
ment by accident only, and will take the earliest opportunity to 
get out. We give the youthful editor of a newspaper full credit 
for beginning with the resolution of being a prudent guide. He 
must soon find it all but impossible to resist the painful necessity 
of his position; he will probably end by becoming, in spite of 
himself, a caricaturist, a dogmatist, or a declaimer. These 
instances are, to this extent, instances of necessary victims, carrying 
on an unwholesome occupation, to gratify the wants of a luxurious 
society. ‘There are books on the maladies, moral and intellectual, 
incident to authors. This peculiar species of authorship has, in 
addition, from the very nature of the case, peculiar infirmities of 
its own. Arising out of the case itself, they can never be entirely 
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overcome. The more credit, therefore, is due to those who succeed 
in reducing their number within the smallest compass, and in 
mitigating their severity. 

Among the external characteristics of occasional literature, and 
of newspapers more than any other, inasmuch as they are more 
slight and transitory than any other, the most striking is its 
complete dependence upon its contemporary public. It is not 
only that its influence is bounded by it,—that it looks to it alone 
for praise or censure, that it depe nds on it for its existence, 
according to the principle by which the nature of the supply is 
determined by the nature of the demand. In its substance and 

spirit a newspaper strictly represents the population to which it 
belongs. Its being and life-blood are derived from them, and 
were originally and previously theirs. Indeed, its whole life is 
only (except by accident and for a short period) an anticipation 
of the opinions and feelings of the classes among which it circu- 
lates ; and an off-hand application, with more or less success, of 
their own doctrines and persus sions to this or that oceasion as it 
arises. Itis the prerogative of genius to stand upon the mountain- 
tops, to foretell and s salute the coming dawn. Itcandomore. It 
creates the light by which it is itself to be in due time be held, 
and waderetood and worshipped. On the contrary, the working 
talents of a country which are derived out of, and identified with 
its immediate i interests, rise but little, if at all, above the surround- 
ing level. They have no light of their own; but reflect what 
they borrow. They pay back the advantages of which they 
have had the use, with legal interest, and nothing more. What 
means or inducement has ‘the proprietor of a newsps sper to consult 
the next generation, more than the proprietor of a theatre? ‘The 
productions of the market gardener are not socompletely ‘annuals.’ 
Besides, they only follow the taste and fancy of the consumer. 
They are not, as it were, a part of himself. In this case, there- 
fore, the first thing to be done towards raising the character of 
the periodical press of any nation is, to raise the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the nation itself. For this we must rely upon 
a system of national education, going, both in extent and quality, 
much farther than any thing which we have yet attempted. Mr 
Hume is right in saying, “that, with a better educated people, 
the journals of the Tory- Radicals would never have succeeded 
in inflaming any respectable portion of the lower orders against 
the new poor-law. He might have said more. With a well- 
educated people they would never have dared to make the wicked 
experiment how far the understandings of the poor can be mystified 
upon their best interests, and their passions excited against their 
most faithful friends. We have a consolation in knowing, that, 
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to judge by the sale, the maintenance by a newspaper of extrava- 
gant opinions is in general far from being a recommendation with 
any, the lowest class. 

Under a free and cheap press, newspapers are perhaps: the 
best representative, at any given time, of the real moral and in- 
tellectual state of the greater part of a population. They may 
have much, to be sure, among themselves, that never gets there ; 
but all that gets there they will have. It is not on a few 
classical works that the reputation of a country in literature, 
any more than in architecture, ought to stand. ‘These may repre- 
sent a glory which has entirely pi assed away; or the accomplish- 
ments and enjoyments of so small a minority of its inhabitants as 
to be scarce worth mentioning in comparison of the whole. In 
both cases, the only adequate standard, at any given period, would 
be the style of its ‘popular writings, and of its ‘domestic buildings, 
Madame de Stael was paradoxical enough to imagine that a 
coarse drama and a pure audience was a natural combination. It 
is a mistake which neither she nor any one else could have com- 
mitted, when reasoning from the comparative sense, honesty, and 
decency of newspapers, to the comparative sense, honesty, and 
decency to be found in their respective readers. Newspapers there 
must be, and more and more of them. As long as the commu- 
nity is broken up and banded into parties, the black stripe of 
party prejudice must be stamped upon nearly all their borders. 
But the vices of party writings, like all other offences of the 
public press, admit of every variety of degree. ‘The question 
whether Government will ‘contribute its part towards their 
reformation, is, in other words, the same question as whether 
the general standard of, education is to be improved. This is 
the only superintendence to which a government should aspire. 
It is worth all the licensing and stamp-duties in the world. To 
complain that any considerable portion of the public press is below 
what it ought to be,—that scandal and slander are attractive 
qualities in a journal, ‘with too many of the rich,—exaggeration 
and violence, with too many of the poor,—is to complain, that the 
tastes and propensities of too many of their fellow-citizens have 
been left in a condition of which the respectable members of the 
community have good reason to be ashamed. 

The peculiarities by which this description of literature is 
distinguished from others must be taken into consideration, and 
equitably and charitably allowed for, before we come to that part 
ot the case, for which the writers themselves are in any way 
personally responsible. ‘The causes by which the matter and 
the manner, as well as the occasion and the circumstances of their 
publications are determined, are independent of them, and are for 
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the most part beyond their control. Whatever influence news- 
papers may ultimately exercise, the journalists of any single 
year have full as little power over the moral and intellectual 
character of their contemporary public. All that the guardians 
of civilisation are entitled thus far to expect from them is this— 
that they do not make these evils worse than they necessarily are. 
On the contrary, they should keep every disadvantage down to 
its lowest term; and avail themselves of all reasonable opportu- 
nities to justify, by the nature of their writings, and by their 
individual qualifications, the splendid titles so freely promised to 
them by others, and by themselves. They are already con- 
sidered by many public instructors as a new power to the state. 
The claim thus set up in their behalf is countenanced to a great 
degree by appearanees, and, to some degree, by the fact. But it 
is to the ‘ all hail hereafter’ that their more judicious friends are 
looking. If, however, there be only a shadow of truth in the 
supposition, it will equally follow, that the talents and charac- 
ter of the individuals by whom our pulpits are to be superseded, 
and our legislatures to be led, should bear, if possible, some pro- 
portion to the dignity of the office. Romantic recommendations 
are very unlikely to be tried, and if tried, are quite as unlikely 
to succeed. Not a defect would be removed, not a deficiency 
supplied, by suggestions inconsistent with the nature of the 
occupation, or the interests of the parties. Of that we are full 
conscious. To take similar cases: We have never blamed the 
managers of theatres because they did not ruin themselves in 
endeavouring to elevate the taste of the play-going part of the 
public. ‘They ought to possess liberal views of their calling, 
and conceptions of their art above, not behind, their age. But 
in their practice, we would require of them no other course than 
to watch for favourable occasions, in the conflict betwixt good 
taste and bad, to give good taste the casting vote, and in all that 
they actually attempt, to do nothing to corrupt, every thing to 
raise and to reform. All persons brought by their profession into 
close and constant contact with the public are justified in claim- 
ing, not as an indulgence, but as a right, the benefit of the 
considerations which Shakspeare so sweetly puts forward in his 
double character of dramatist and actor in his own excuse : 


‘ Oh, for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand ; 

Pity me then, and wish I were renewed.’ 
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So in the administration of justice. A bar, freedom of speech, 
and the examination of witnesses viva voce in open court, are 
found to be excellent means for the discharge of the duties with 
which courts of justice are intrusted. Not that the system is 
not open to many real objections; but because its evils, when 
they are compared with the opposite ones, have been proved by 
experience to be the least mischievous of the two. The best 
way of improving the system is, not on the one hand to set up 
an impracticable standard of professional perfection ; nor, on the 
other, to deny to advocates a single privilege necessary for the 
due protection of their clients. Still less would a rational friend 
to truth and justice seek to cover them with the indiscriminate 
ridicule and vituperation to which Mr Bentham had recourse 
whenever he mentioned lawyers. An advocate is bound to 
restrain himself within those privileges; he is not to mis-state 
facts in behalf of his client; he is not to supply want of merits 
or want of argument by abuse of the opposite party ; he is not 
to browbeat and confuse a witness, whose evidence he cannot 
otherwise contradict. On these occasions, the actual injustice 
of the immediate proceeding is the least part of the evil. Its 
tendency to weaken and discredit the best means which have 
been yet devised for the administration of justice, is a still greater 
injury to society. When once a profession rises up as a neces~ 
sary part of a necessary institution, every power which can be 
wanted for the efficient discharge of its duty should be openly 
and liberally given it. On the other hand, these powers are the 
very cases where it is most important that every clear abuse of 
them should be instantly discountenanced and peremptorily 
repressed. After all, there are a thousand niceties which neither 
legal sanction nor the supremacy of judicial revision can ever 
reach. In these, the chief and best security against abuse is 
individual honour. A profession is a trust in which a man will 
not acquit himself honourably and usefully unless he learns to 
think highly of it, and is enabled to respect himself as a member 
of it. And herein, of this we may be certain, the good opinion 
and sympathy of the public are indispensable conditions. For 
this purpose they are not only the rewards, they are the means. 

There is a close analogy between the press and the instances 
which we have prayed in aid, for the sake of a more extended 
inference and illustration. ‘The amusement, of which the theatre 
had formerly the monopoly, is now very much supplied by light 
literature under every variety of form ; especially under that of 
periodical | ry sens Political science is near akin to jurispru- 
dence ; and it happens that the professional writer upon temporary 
politics, and the professional practiser of the law, stand in almost 
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similar positions, and are exposed to similar temptations. The 
both owe a kind of divided allegiance. But it is the duty of both 
alike, not to sell themselves out and out to the prejudices and 
passions of the party they may represent. The interests of their 
respective clientelas cannot be honestly maintained by them, except 
in subordination to the interests of the community at large. ‘To 
seek under a professional disguise the gratification of any purely 
personal object, whether of emolument, feeling, or ambition, 
at the risk of the public tranquillity or public service, is to be 
guilty, of course, of a still more unpardonable offence. Before a 
political writer can pretend to class himself amongst public instruc- 
tors, we must have proof of some sort, or at least presumption 
that he is morally and intellectually superior to so much of the 
public as he is to instruct. In the absence of such qualifica- 
tions, it is the oflice only of trumpeter which he is filling, not of 
guide. Among these qualifications are a love of truth “and j jus- 
tice ; the power of holding the scales steadily while the advantages 
and disadvantages of every question are fairly weighed; that 
proportion in the faculties, and that moderation in the temper, 
which are the more usual groundworks of good sense and good 
humour than of eloquence or wit. Our catalogue, we fear, is 
scarcely such as will be thought, under our existing habits, to con- 
tain the most suitable elements for the leading articles of popular 
journals. Honest writers, we reply, must ap proach i it as near as 
their several circles will admit. The reproach is, in wilfully stop- 
ping short of the approximations which might be reached with 
ease and safety . 
The prudish moralist who should try to tie down the spirit of 
journalism too tight, would make as great a mistake, we are 
aware, as the statesman who should attempt to conjure it into a 
bottle. All that we want is, evidence in their proceedings of 
that superiority to their average readers, that the otlice on which 
they have entered assuredly assumes. ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
the professional character and conduct which we are requiring, 
is the greatest in the most popular states, and at periods-of political 
excitement. ‘The newspapers of the United States, soon got 
terribly wrong in one of the worst, though commonest errors— 
violence and e: xaggeration. Jefferson, w ‘ho ought to have had 
the hide, as he had the tastes of a rhinoceros, winced under their 
attacks. He declares, in his correspondence, that from the effect 
which he had seen produced on Washington by the misrepresen- 
tations and injustice of a comparativ ely reasonable press, he is 
convinced that the intemperance and calumnies of a later period 
would have driven that pure and virtuous patriot from public life. 
We have seen a French engraving, entitled L’Ecrivain Politique, 
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To judge by it, our neighbours are equally unfortunate in the 
temperament of this class of their public instructors. The sketch 
might have been taken from the political ward in Bedlam; or 
from the perturbed features by which Milton supposes Satan to 
have been discovered, on arriving in Paradise, notwithstanding 
his disguise. English statesmen are not sensitive enough to 
withdraw from pub lic life from the dread of being abused. Part 
writing has been carried to a length that defeats itself. The 
principle on which it paints, either black or white, is thoroughly 
understood by the parties and by the public. No man in his 
senses would ever think of taking a prominent part in polities 
who did not feel that he knew the v alue of both; and was proof 
alike to the censures of hostile newspapers, and the panegyrics of 
admiring ones. It is no small evil if the press, by hardening the 
best and wisest of our public men against the accredited organs 
of public opinion, has so far a tendency to disturb its course and 
criterions, and to lower its estimation. The exchange of the calm 
und grateful approbation of his fellow-citizens for “the huzzas of 
a faction is, to a man of generous ambition, a losing bargain. 
While this perverseness and. confusion lasts, he may look for his 
standard and his consolation to other quarters. The public also 
is pretty well aware of the effects, for the producing of which 
this kind of scene-painting is got up. Still some unlucky people 
are misled by it; while we have known others change their 
paper from sheer dislike at seeing the opinions, in which they 
agreed, made so disagreeable by the manner in which they 
Were expre ‘ssed. The injustice and unfairness of which we are 
speaking, is the worst point of view from which our periodical 
literature can be regarded. Before newspapers can be said to 
have entered systematically and designedly on the course of use- 
fulness and happiness, which we would willingly believe is open 
to them, the representatives of opposite opinions must be able to 
believe that political differences may exist, without the persons 
who difler being necessarily, one of them, either rogue or fool. 
xtreme violence is part of the loose political morality still so 
common. ‘Lhe real fanaticism of ignorance differs from the 
counterfeited zeal of base traflicking speculation more in cause 
than in effect. While either one or the other continues to 
be received with favour, what is to be expected? Can a due 
proportion of judgment, integrity, and candour, possibly dedi- 
cate itself to this service, uuless it is generally understood, 
not merely that political questions are capable of being treated 
with the same reason and charity as any other questions, but 
that they ought to be so? Is the prolonged existence of a candid 
newspaper a phenomenon which the Critical Faculty must declare 
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impossible? Is the general discouragement of a dishonest one, 
by all honest men of all parties, a dream out of U topia ? 
Cobbett, in his day, was the most distinguished writer in this 
department. He was equally successful in raising its intellectual, 
and lowering its moval reputation. In his own case, he became 
a warning (of what writers who are to appear constantly before 
the public cannot be too constantly reminded), that there is a 
want of principle for which no degree of talent and assurance 
can make up. He did all he could to establish against his con- 
temporaries a partnership in this disgrace. One of his favourite 
topics was abusing the London press. We remember his once 
suggesting a novel kind of censorship, which was to consist in 
setting out the editors in a line in Hyde Park, in order that 
their comparative merits and general title to consideration might 
be determined upon view. The sneer, in proportion to its 
probability of truth with respect to the parties principally con- 
cerned in it, is a much severer satire on the folly of the public. 
Gross misconduct on the part of the public, in leaving the class 
in question in what is called a false position, can alone have 
given a plausible handle to such a jest. No lazge body of men 
can be wisely left so. ‘This is true of every kind of occupation, 
and of ev ery kind of talent unworthily degraded. jut the stronger 
the temptations which are to be withstood by any class, the 
greater the dependence of society upon their honour and discre- 
tion, the more visible their power—the higher of course ought 
to be their personal reputation ; and the more liberal the terms 
on which society should endeavour to secure their loyal fidelity 
to itsinterests. ‘The profession of letters deserves in this respect 
a more careful superintendence and judicious encouragement, 
than professions which are employed upon matters of taste and 
amusement only. It is among the surest ways by which writers 
of the required character, and of a suitable station and attainment, 
can be attracted to it. Yet it was not the least of Garrick’s 
merits that he succeeded in withdrawing performers on the stage 
from their old statutory classification among rogues and vaga- 
bonds; and that he made the first circles in London seek the 
company of a player as an honour. ‘The English public have 
benefited as much as English artists by the gracious welcome 
in society which the arts first received there in the person of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Among the labourers in the literary 
vineyard, there are none whom, as a class, it is more desirable 
to raise, by due sympathy and favour, trom the obscurity and 
discontent of a lite of neglected liter rary adventure, than those 
who devote their talents to the service of the public press. 
Good feeling and good policy are equally violated by an opposite 
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course. ‘The evil of which the fastidious, and people who are 
far from being so, complain is, that newspapers are frequently 
wanting in the self- -respect, good faith, and courtesy which belong 
to good society. To this, it would be a proper answer to ask, 
whether scornful exclusion from good society is the appropriate 
remedy for this specific evil? But one e xample will go farther 
than fifty lectures. ‘There is nobody an need feel ashamed 
of a profi sssion of which Mr Fonblanque is a member. He 
may well be expected to do for his profession what Garrick 
and Keynolds did for theirs. 

Mr VFonblang jue has shown, by the present publication, a 
proper confidence in himself. It lays before the reader, as in a 
map, the weekly course of the Examiner for the last ten years. 
We often differ from him in his judgments, both on generals and 
particu ulars,—-on men and measures. To be so bad a judge of 
character as to er in sneering at honest Lord Althorp, is 
to neutralize as far as in his power any sarcastic delineation of 
Mephistopheles and Jugs Surface. We perceive, in the 
republication before us, repetitions, and evidences of a mannerism 
and sameness, which had escaped us from week to week. Articles 
which had thrown a pleasant sunshine, one by one, on our break- 
fast table, when they are transferred to a successive and continu- 


ous perusal in our study, through three octavo volumes, have 


wearied us by their fragymenti iry nature, and their scattered 


lixhts. In the same manner, Mr Fonblanque’ s greatest fault, 
a tone of habitual contempt, becomes more ‘painful when 
it meets us—not as the morning's jest, to be laughed over and 
forvotten, but—embodied in a classical and standard form. 
Bitters are more agreeable in drops than in spoonfuls. Not- 
withstanding these differences, and although they had been more 
and greater than they really are, we feel very grateful to Mr 
Fonblanque for the instruction and pleasure his writings have 
afforded us. ‘This, however, we do not know that we should 
have coe d to tell him. Lut we could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of expressing our sense of the obligation conferred by 
ao upon as many of his countrymen as concur with us in our 
opinik m on the capabilities and destinies of the daily press, 

the example a Mr Fonblanque has set is a merit of the 
very highest order. ‘To have begun by combating from the out- 
set the characteristic difficulties by which this species of author- 
ship is surrounded, was an enterprise of great integrity and 
courage. ‘lo have succeeded in overcoming them to the extent 
that he has succeeded, could have been the triumph only of talents 
equal — whether similar or dissimilar—to his own. He has 
written on certain principles systematically and fearlessly, He 
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has done as much as was, perhaps, practicably advisable, with the 
least prospect of success, in the attempt to give a permanent 
interest to temporary subjects,—in the presumption that he was 
always addressing readers of accomplishn 1ent and taste,—and in 
the resolution to have no distinction between his public and 
private characte r, but to make them anc . ki ep them one. Dy 
these means he has kept his pages clear ¢ the brigand airs of a 
literary adventurer ; and has stamped upon ‘his prot ‘ssional life the 
impress of personal rectitude and spirit. It is clear that but 
small circle could be expected to unite the necessary 
tions for admiring such a writer, as he desery 
blanque did not wait, on that il 
salle morals, or a more Xtender ‘ul iv: tion : | litical and 
literary enquiries had raised for him a class of readers, Still | 
did he condescend to lower his princip! r his style. He hi 
gone on writing in advance; and venturing as far as an author in 
this department can rationally venture it he nice experiment of 
forming by degrees a little public of his ow We have heard 
of a Cambridge under-graduate who apologize - the defects of 
his prize-poem by observine, that h ad written it for the prize. 
We make no question but that the circulation of the Laaminer 
would at the present moment have been mucl ater, in case Mi 
Fonblanque could have brought himself to pander m pre- 
judices, and to write with less delicacy and finish. ‘The invidious 
name of § Trimmer’ (which he himself has at tin 0 wantonly 
affixed to more Cal iti us politi jans ) ha not deterres im from 
now discharging what he considered to be his duty by the public ; 
and he has lately, with his usual manliness and eandour, given 
Lord Melbourne’s Government : ‘edit to which he ha 
thought it to be alia... relying on his superiority to the 
insinuations which extravagant zealots a always so free to 
lavish, and ho ourably indiiferent to the cralty ] icy of coarsel 
rivals. ; 

Mi particul: ur point of view in which we have been looking at 

t Fonblanque’s political ess ays, is quite independent of thei 

casas excellences or defects as com sitions. Hi 
much to redeem newspapers from the 
language. ‘Lhe writin is admirable as 
and polished. We do not 
him higher than at the h 
as clear as Swift’s, and son 
it is more figur “ative in expressi , and 1uch richer in anecdo 
and allusion. The ss fault is, that, for the sake of a tricksy 
word, he is sometimes tempted lefy t matter. He is 
too often seen beanies the main body of the argument to shift for 
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itself, whilst he is running a metaphor or a story out of breath 
for his amusement. We have met with little or no philosophy 
in morals or legislation scattered over his pages but what is 
transferred bodily and in the gross from Bentham. If Bacon 
is occasionally quoted, it is just as plays and farces are—by way 
of illustration. Indeed such a happy and continuous applica- 
tion was never before made of the literature of half-price at 
Drury Lane to serious subjects. The old despotism of France 
was said to be te mpe red by epigrams. Mr Fonblanque might 
expect that the empire of Radicalism was to be established “by 
means of stories. ‘Ihe reasoning faculty here exhibited, is, as it 
appears to us, more mathematical and logical than philosophical. 
‘The power of vision is direct rather than broad: excellent in 
following out the deductions of a single line—failing if other 

segments of the circle are to be embrace ved, and their radii brought 
down and applied to the common centre. Wherever the question 
was todepend upon one point only, we should feel it to be almost 
a certainty that Mr Fonblanque would be right; where it 
depended on more than one, we should begin to feel doubtful ; 
where it depended on many, we apprehend the probabilities are 
in favour of his being wrong. We are disposed to place to the 

same account, another defect, of which his adversaries have too 
frequent reason to complain. It is a sophism which, in morals 
and polities, can lead only to error, to take an extreme case, and 
to proceed dropping from out of the argument all the conditions, 
compromises, and degrees by which it would have been limited 
and guarded in your adverst ary’s hand. In assigning to Mr Fon- 
b slanque his liter: ary rank, we should class him. among the men 
of wit, rather than among the masters of eloquence. He charms 
us by his talents, but does not rouse us by his energy or feeling. 
He presents us with the surface of a bri; cht and live ly sea, not 
with the swell of a mighty ocean. We never feel that it is one 
deep calling to another. 

‘The principal question which we have been examining has 
little or nothing to do with the correctness of the peculi Ww articles 
of faith held by Mr Fonblanque, and other members of his Com- 
munion. We will not conclude, however, without observing, 
that, as political reasoners, they have, in our opinion, far too little 
confidence in the present British constitution. But most of all are 
we convinced that, as political observers, they grievously under- 
rate the opposition which the people of Engk and (re ckonedac ‘cording 
to any possible form of franchise) would as yet offer to speculative 
reconstructions of the House of Lords. We say as yet. For the 
fate of the House of Lords will not depend upon lectures on the 
principles of human nature, or upon metaphors from mechanics. 
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It will depend entirely on the nature and extent of its differences 
with the more popular assembly. ‘The differences may, in their 
causes and in their limits, be of the very kind in which P aley, i in 
his observations upon the House of Lords, recognises the prin- 
cipal use of such an institution. In this case, the Peers are safe. 
On the other hand, the differences may go the length of imply- 
ing that the Sabbath was not made for man, but man for the 
Sabbath. In this case, the Peers are ruined. We shall see. 
In the mean-time, this is a problem not to be settled by the result 
of a single question, or on the evidence of a single year. 

Of the points connected with the elective fr: anchise, the ballot is 
that which Mr Fonblanque has mainly laboured. Both sides, we 
think, attach a great deal too much import anee to it—the one, 
in what they apprehend ; the other, in what they expect. We 
are far from being satisfied that the ballot would attain its imme- 
diate object—conce ‘alment. We see still less reason for pre- 
suming that concealment is the most appropriate security that an 
elector will be influenced by no other consideration than the 
merits of the candidate. A legislator, before he adopts machi- 
nery of this description, owes it to common sense to ascertain that 
the means are adequate to the end. In the next place, suppose 
the efficiency of the ballot to be made out on better grounds than 
we yet have ever seen, it is allowed that there are some indi- 
rect advantages on the side of open voting. It remains to be shown 
that its direct disadvantages are so preponderating as to render 
them comparatively of less account. ‘The direct disadvantages 
of the present system are represe nted by the amount of undue 
temptation, in the shape of fear or favour, prevailing under it ; 
and which the argument supposes the ballot would remove. 
Instances of intimidation and corruption are revolting to all 
men of humanity and spirit, ee political morality has not 
been debauched by bad e: xample. ‘The first impulse in this case, 
as in that of the pension list, is to a about abating it on any 
terms. It requires an effort to look farther. The partial popu- 
larity of the ballot is honourably accounted for. Ardent men, 
indign: ant at abuses, are ready to acce pt any measure of plausible 
protection against tyranny and vice. ‘Uhey do not wait to examine 
very strictly how far the measure is likely to be successful; or 
care to strike a balance between the publie i inconveniences which 
it promises to obviate, and the public inconveniences which it 
may introduce. 

The political independence which we long to procure for an 
elector, is something different from being made independent of 
public opinion, and of the other moral influences of which publi- 
city is one of the strongest guarantees. The end itself is as dear 
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to us as it can possibly be either to Mr Fonblanque or Mr Grote. 
It is from our very w orship of it that we are unwilling, prematurely 
as it seems to us, to re cognise and s sanction, by enactment, our 
absolute despair of accomplishing the end by higher means. 
Under the high franchise and low morality which exist at pre- 
sent, the ballot is not viewed with suspicion, only by parties 
meaning to misuse the powers which publicity confers. Mr Fon- 
blanque must be well aware how unpopular it is with the chief 
advocates of universal suffrage. Regarding the electoral privilege, 
in the hands of limited constituencies, as a public trust, they insist 
upon their right to have the means kept open to them by which 
they can know and judge the conduct of their trustees. We 
agree with them in thinking, that in political arrangements every 
thing may at times de pend upon the order in which the several 
steps are taken. While, therefore, we are far from wishing to 
taboo any subject from its claim to be duly considered in its turn, 
we feel that the proper season for discussing, to most advan- 
tage, the extension of the suflrage—triennial parliaments—or 
even ballot, has not yet arrived. If our superstructure is to be firm, 
we must lay our foundations lower. In doing this, it will be 
far the best to at once begin with the beginning. At our present 
stage of civilisation, there can be no security for liberty and order 
but in a proportional and adequate Narionat Epucation. By 
it alone the people can learn their true position ; can learn, on the 
one hand, what they are entitled to expect shall be done for 
them by laws; on the other, what are the things which lie beyond: 
the power of individuals or governments, and i in which the body 
of the peeple must depend “almost entirely on themselves. In 
looking forward to the improvements, by which our system of 
Education is to become worthy of the name of National, the nature 
and application of the funds provided for it, is in England, and 
espec ally in Ireland, a very important feature. In this point 
of view, the imperfect manner in which, from the change of times, 
ecclesiastical revenues are at present fulfilling their original des- 
tination, will appear in a new and striking light. It isa question 
which no collateral difficulties attending the discussion of it can 
much longer keep from being discussed. ‘The state of things is 
unknown in as much of the rest of Europe as pretends to civi- 
lisation. It belongs to that great chapter of complete Religious 
Toleration, in which we are far behind the moral and intellectual 
standard which we have reached on most other subjects. Its 
time, however, we trust, is at hand. For it is a state of things, 
which to discuss, is to overturn. 
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Arr. VIIL.—1. First Report from his Majesty's Commissioners 
on Criminal Law. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to 
be printed, 30th July, 1834. Folio. 

2. Second Report from his Majesty's Commissioners on Criminal 
Law. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 20th 
June, 1836, Folio. 


A™ that we propose, in the present short article, is to give a 

general statement of the objects of the Criminal Law 
Commission, and an outline of the results of its labours; in the 
hope that such an introduction may be of use in preparing the 
reader for any after enquiries in which we may engage, and for 
the discussions now prevailing upon the measures which the 
Commissioners have recommended, and the Government has 
introduced. 

The object of the Criminal Law Commission has been 
freque ntly misunderstood. It has been supposed that the Com- 
missioners* were appointed to frame a new Code of the Criminal 
Law, and give their views thereon; whereas they were merely 
directed ‘ to digest into one statute all the enactments concerning 
* crimes, their trial and punishment; and to digest into another 
statute all the provisions of the Common Law touching thesame; 
and to enquire and report how far it might be expedient to 
combine both those statutes into one body of the Criminal Law, 
repealing all other statutory provisions; or how far it might be 
expedient to pass into a law the first-mentioned only of those 
* two statutes.’ ‘To this, the main object of their enquiry, was 
added another, not unnaturally arising out of it, though foreign 
to the Criminal Law. ‘They were to enquire how far it might 
be expedient to consolidate the other branches of the existing 
Statute Law, or any of them. 

The First Report of the Commissioners was made in June, 
1834; the Commission having been issued in July, 1833. 

It begins with a statement of their opinion that it would be 
expedient to reduce the written and unwritten Criminal Law into 
one Digest; and then proceeds to state the operations necessary 
in the process of digesting the unwritten Law, and the materials 
from which the digest is to be made, viz., the decisions of the 


‘ 


7 


The Commissioners were originally Messrs J. Austin, Starkie, 
B. Ker, Wightman, and Amos. Upon Mr Austin going to Malta, Mr 
Jardine was appointed in his place. It certainly would not be easy to 
find any where ‘men better fitted for the satisfactory discharge of the 
important duty committed to them, 
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Courts dispersed through the printed and MS. reports (reaching 
up to the earliest times of our judicial annals), and the different 
text-writers of authority. It then enumerates at length those 
multifarious sources from which the Common Law relating to 
crimes must be collected; with the view of showing the uncertainty 
and discrepancies of those authorities, and the space over which 
they are scattered. ‘Thus the decisions on Criminal Law are not 
confined to Crown cases, or to those in the Court of King’s 
Bench (the great Crimini il Judicature), or those at Nisi Prius, 
or those on Writs of Error in the House of Lords; but are even 
occasionally to be met with in ré ports of cases in Chancery >—nays 
a great number of rulings, on points of Criminal Law, are to be 
‘Lhe Irish decisions, well 

entitled to consic ‘ration, and having undoubted weight as judicial 
authorities, are lite tle known to | nglish lawyers, even through 
the medium of text-books; and the Commissioners remark on 
the singular circumstance of the decisions at Sessions—the Court 
where by far the greatest part of the criminal jurisdiction is 
cised i iardly ever cited even before the same kind of 
text-writers, many are referred to which are 

ot in general use even with the profession, and 

almost inaccessible to the publice—as Bracton, Lambard, 
Staundeforde, Dalton, &e., which have become for the most part 
obsolete, from the changes made in the law,—though still of 
great authority where modern decisions are silent or conflicting ; 
of modern text-writers, though some are of 


found in private m: uuscripts alone, 


e, must be very cautiously relied on as authentic 

ce of the Common |] aw ; 
Report then states the difficulty of extracting plain, definite 
veneral rules from the materials ; and assigns the causes of that 
difficulty. ‘These are,—that the reported decisions, or text-books, 
“el ive in the statement of weneral rules—that dis screpi ancies 
‘t with in books of authority—that contr idictory 


prin exist in the Common Law, which has grown up in 
t} ; 


1e course of ages out of ancient policy and manners, and been 
accommodated to the altered circumstances of the times by 
exceptions successively introduced—that there are insulated or 
anomalous decisions to be found, irreconcilable with any rule 
w principle—and that the Criminal Law has undergone fluctua- 
tions, and has adopte | occasionally subtle, refined, and useless 
distinctions. 

‘The Commissioners recommend that one digest should be made. 
In order to show, as it were practically, how vague, how uncertain, 
and how inconsistent the actual Common Law is, and from what a 
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number of sources it must be derived, they give a specimen of a 
Digest of the Common Law re Jating to Theft. It must, however, 
be remarked, that most of the offences under this head have been 
defined by statute. Still the Common Law exists unrepealed, 
ayd must occasionally be executed; and, what is worse, its 
inconsistent and varying principles are applied even in the 
construction of the Statute Law. ‘lhe most cursory view of this 
Specimen-Digest will show the barbarous absurdity, and the 
manifest incompleteness of the existing law, as it is now to be 
gathered, and that imperfectly, from a thousand sources. 

The object of the Commissioners in giving it, evidently was 
to show, that it would be almost useless labour to digest the 
whole mass of absurdity to be found in the Common Law relating 
to criminal proceedings; and they suggested that before going 
further, they should hav e powers to consider * What partial alter- 

ations might be necessary or expedient for more simply and 
‘ completely defining crimes and punis shments, and for the more 
‘ effectual administration of justice.’ ‘These were granted them by 
the Government,—as appears by their Second Re port, which was 
printed in 1836; and they now considered the possibility, expe- 
diency, and utility of digesting the Criminal Law. 

No subject has been more misunderstood than that of 
Codification. There are many modes of making a code: there 
may be an entire new body of laws—a partial re-casting, and a 
retaining part of the old, and adding some new—or there may be 
merely what the Commissioners propose ; viz., a digest of the un- 
written with the written law,—reforming patent evils, remov ing in- 
consistencies, and supplying admitted defects. By the unwritten 
law, is meant the principles of the law as found by the judges in 
the text-books and reports. What is the process by which a 
judge now makes the law? A case arises ;—he either dec ides 
it on the authority of some similar decided case; or, if he 
finds none (and seeing the inextricable mass of decisions, there 
may be many which he does not find), he applies as well as he 
can (and often in haste) the principles which ~ — in the 
books, and which he conceives govern the case; or he adopts 
some imperfect analogy. Now, “what i is propose d? > Merely to 
digest and systematize all these cases and principles to which the 
judge resorts, and furnish them ready to his hand, and just by 
the same process which he adopts ;—only doing this more c% wefully 
and at leisure, and with the advantage of having the whole field 
under view at once; and where the’ digest shows imperfections 
or inconsistencies, to supply or remove them by new enactments, 
What would be the result? The judge would have a complete 
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systematic digest, in which he would find all the decisions and 
principles embodied, with the evils of inconsistency, as far as 
possible, removed. In fact, he would have the manufactured 
instead of the raw material to work on. But, with this exception, 
his range is in nowise abridged: he still, in cases unprovided for, 
has the ; power of applying principle ( (and all the principle he could 
resort to would be found in the digest), and he has still the same 
power of resorting to analogies ; but he has a greater advantage 
than before; because, instead of being hampered by absurd prin- 
ciples, or by decisions and principles applicable to a state of 
manners and law no longer existing, or by a set of conflicting 
decisions, he would repair to a purified source from which to 
draw his new law. The proposed digest, therefore, would in 
nowise abridge the vaunted flexibility and comprehensiveness of 
the common law. ‘This is the great argument in favour of codifi- 
cation. 

‘There is another argument in favour of its being first tried in 
Criminal Law. As no rights of property are affected, no difficulty 
arises in adapting the new law to existing transactions; and in 
any mistake or difficulty, the construction is certain to be in 
favour of mere y- 

‘The process, as partially applied, however, is not new. In 
the Criminal Law much already has been done by Sir Robert 
Peel in the way of digesting, of removing inconsistencies, and 
repealing obsolete and absurd enactments. In the Civil ‘Low, 

Sir Edward Sugden’s Acts—which, in fact, are a digest of the 
cases and Statute Law relating to the conveyance of property by 
infants and others incapacitated, —are a specimen of a digest ably 
executed; and affording a proof that this may be done s safely, even 
with respect to the laws of property. Again, the Fines and 
Recoveries Act of 1833 is another and still more important 
example; it repeals volumes on volumes of absurd and useless 
law. But it may truly be attirmed that the consolidations of the 
Criminal Law already made only render the imperfections of 
what is lelt the more glaring. 

Whilst the Commissioners were at work on their laborious task 
(the Digest), they were called on to intermit their labours, and 
to report on the subject of * Prisoners’ Counsel,’ and the * Punish- 
‘ment of Death. ‘Their Second Report contains an elaborate 
statement on both these subjects. ‘The result was the passing 
the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill last session; and it is only fair to 
observe, that none of the defects which have been complained of 
are attributable to the Commissioners ; as the clauses added in 
Parliament were in direct opposition to their opinions. Another 
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result of the same Report is the introduction this year, by Lord 
John Russell, of the nine bills for the abolition of the punishme nt 
of death in many cases, and for other purposes. Of these bills 
we shall speak, after cone ‘luding our summary of the work of the 
Commissioners. ‘They were again called off from their principal 
enquiry by a direction to consider and report whether or not 
the re should be any different mode adopte din the trial of Juvenile 
offenders. ‘There may be different opinions of the remedy which 
they have suggested, viz. giving the Magistrates a power of 
summary conviction and of punishment, if not exceeding twelve 
months’ imprisonment. But no doubt can be entertained of the 
value of the information contained in the Report. They have 
been all the while proceeding with the Digest, which, of course, 
must be a work of more time. 

The expe diency of digesting r the existing General Statute Law, 
was the other subject of enc quiry intrusted to the Commissioners. 
On this most imports int pont they also made a very full and 
able report, evidently the work of great labour. Although it has 
been for two years before Parliament, it has singuls ily enough 
hardly ever been taken notice of by any one. For the first time, 
they have entire ‘ly considered the whole subject ; and in a full and 
fair manner pointed out the evils of the pre sent mass of confusion 
contained in the Statute-Book—the mischiefs which result in all 
new enactments from the confusion in the old ones—and the 
consequences of a want of systematic method in framing all Acts 
of Parliament. But they do not disguise the difficulty and labour 
which must attend the execution of such a task. Irom the time 
of Edward “VI, the project has been recommended by all the 
constituted authorities, and by the most eminent names in the 
law ;—by the S onan by the Resolutions and Petitions of both 
Houses of Parliament, by Lord Kee per Bacon, Lord Bacon, Lord 
Hale, Mr Justice Blackstone. During the Usurpation some 
progress was made in executing the design; after the Restoration 
it was resumed ; and Nottingham (then Finch), Maynard, and 
Atkyns, were a Committee of the Commons to confer with the 
Lords, the Judges, and others of the long robe, ‘ who have already 
* taken pains, and made progress in perusing the Statute Laws, 
‘ and to consider of repealing such former Statute Laws as they 
‘ shall find necessary to be repealed ; if expedient for sahiaensl 
‘ Statute Laws of one nature under such a method and head as may 
‘ conduce to the more ready understanding and better execution 
‘of such laws.’ (Commons Journals.) So explicitly was the 
principle of codification, as regards written law at least, recognised 
by Parliament, as early as the year 1666! Finally, in 1816, the 
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two Houses of Parliament joined in a resolution for completely 
digesting the Statutes ; the Lords having declared the expediency 
of employing one learned person with tw enty assistants in that 
work. ‘The Commissioners, besides giving an elaborate and 
interesting statement of the inconveniences attending the want 
of a complete digest, have examined practical lawyers on the 
subject ; and they have likewise given the evidence of an eminent 
American lawyer, with some documentary evidence showing the 
progress made in this work by the U nited St: ates, and the benefits 
which have resulted from it. ‘The Digest of the Criminal Law, 
in which the Commissioners are themselves engaged, is stated 
to be in considerable forwardness, and to contain not merely the 
definition of offences, but the whole Law of Criminal proceedings. 
We have adverted to the Nine Bills already introduced by the 
Government upon the Reports of the Commissioners, and which, 
it is probable, will have been passed into laws before these pages 
see the light. Into the particulars of these bills it is not our 
purpose now to enter, further than is necessary for giving the 
outline of the change which they are intended to ma ike upon the 
Criminal Law. The opinion of the Commissioners (as stated in the 
Second Report, p. 32) is, that capital punishment ought (subject 
to the exercise of the Royal prerogative) to follow conviction of 
a capital offence—and therefore the ‘y have recommended a large 
reduction of the number of these offences ; and have given a full 
classification of them, and of the other offences not to be made 
capital, and of the various punishments to be inflicted for these. 
But it is of course for the Government and the Legislature to 
determine whether or not the number of capital offences shall be 
still further reduced. ‘The Commissioners could pronounce no 
opinion in favour of retaining so many ; and when it is considered 
that the main object in di minishing their number at all is to 
introduce certainty into the criminal code—that the principal 
argument for the proposed change is the expediency of making 
the denunciation of punishment real, and no longer a mere 
name—there is no wonder that the greatest anxiety should be 
felt lest the result of these measures may be to increase the 
number of instances in which death is actually inflicted upon 
offenders. This consideration it is which we ‘arnestly press upon 
the attention both of the Legislature, of the Judges, and of 
the advisers of the Crown; feeling that such a consequence is 
inevitable, if it shall be understood that, after the alteration is 
effected, the punishment must be inflicted in each case of convic- 
tion; and yet aware that unless such a fatal certainty is the result, 
the alteration will only have diminished in degree the evil which 
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has given rise to it, namely, the discrepancy between the letter 
and ‘the practice of the criminal law. 

The offences then to which it is proposed by the bills before 
Parliament that capital punishments shall be confined are—high 
treason; murder; attempts to murder, accompanied with actual 
injury to the person; burning of buildings, or ships, with danger 
to human life; piracy, with actual injury to the person, or acts 
endangering human life; burglary, with cruelty or violence to 
an inmate ; robbery, with cruelty or violence ; rape and violation, 
with or without consent of a child under ten years of age; and 
a nameless offence of great enormity. But a specification is 
added in those cases where injury, violence, and danger to life 
are mentioned. 

From this general outline it will appear not only how import- 
ant and valuable have been the labours of this Commission, but 
how groundless the charge is which we hear so often made against 
the Reform Government, of having done nothing towards 
amending the law. ‘The bills now in progress will not indeed effect 
any change in the administration of the Criminal Law; because 
they only prohibit the infliction of capital punishment in cases 
where for many years past none has been inflicted. But if the 
further recommendations in these Reports shall be acted upon 
if a further reduction in the number of capital offences be made— 
if that last punishment be, as it ought, reserved for the crime 
at which all men’s feelings most universally revolt, the destruction 
of life ;*—still more, if the General Digest of the law in which the 
Commissioners are engaged shall be completed, — -a more salutary 
improvement in the jurisprudence of this country will be effected 
than has ever yet been made, at any one time, by the supreme 
power in any modern state. 


* Many persons of great authority doubt if the infliction of capital 
punishment tends upon the whole to produce good effects even in the 
case of murder. The brutalizing effect of such spectacles is certainly 
matter of no doubt at all; and there seems a great inconsistency in 
expecting the example to operate well, as it were, at second-hand, or by 
hearsay, when its direct and immediate operation is mischievous, 
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Arr. [X.—Enquiry into the Circumstances that have occasioned 
the present Embarrassments in the Trade between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. 8vo. London: 1837. 


ur readers do not require to be told, that the commercial 
relations existing between this country and the United States 
have been for some considerable time in the utmost state of dis- 
order. The principal merchants engaged in the trade, both here 
and in America, have all been involved in the greatest difficul- 
ties, and not a few have been obliged to stop payments. And, 
owing to the vast magnitude of the trade, and the large propor- 
tion which it bears to the total foreign trade of both countries, 
particularly to that of the United ‘States, the esubaxtacmnenta 
under which it has been suffering have ruinously affected most 
other departments of industry in America and E ngland. The 
great and sudden diminution w ‘hich it has oceasioned in the exports 
trom Great Britain to America, has obliged many of our manufac- 
turers either to shut up their establishmer nts, or materially to reduce 
the quantity of work, so that a great number of labourers have 
been thrown out of employment ; while in America the influence 
of the derangement has been such that every bank in the Union 
has been forced to suspend payments,—that credit has been almost 
totally destroyed,—and that though the republic has no debt, and 
a large surplus revenue, it can hardly find means to make the most 
necessary pay ments ! 

Now, it will be observed that this extraordinary vicissitude 
has taken place during a pe riod of profound peace. It has oc- 
curred, too, in the trade between nations that have long been con- 
nected by the closest ties—that have the same lineage, speak 
the same language, have similar tastes, and between which the 
most extensive and intimate intercourse has alw: ays been kept up. 
America has long depended upon England for the supply of a 
large portion of her wants; and E ngland has long been the prin- 
cipal market for the staple articles of American produce. To 
common observers the trade between Liverpool and New York, 
appeared, twelve months ago, to differ in few respects from that 
carried on between Liv erpool and London, or Paris and Havre; 
except that it was more extensive and lucrative. It appeared to 
rest on an equally solid foundation ; and exhibited few outward 
symptoms whence to infer its real condition. ‘Those familiar 
with the underhand agency by which the trade was carried on, 
might, and certainly ought to have been aware of its hollowness 
and unsoundness. But few even amongst them seem to have 
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profited by their position. Ignorance of principle and overween- 
ing confidence were too generally found where knowledge and a 
reé asonable degree of scepticism might have been looked for. 
The great majority of those eng: gaged in the trade had neither 
sagacity to foresee the coming storm, nor caution to provide 
against it; but went on blindly increasing their engagements, and 
crowding sail even after they had got among the shallows, and 
the winds had begun to b low. 

The consumption of most articles of foreign growth rarely dif- 
fers materially i bo any country one year from another; unless there 
be some extraordinary variation in their prices. So long as these 
remain nearly stationary, consumption fluctuates but little; its 
increase or di ninution depending on the increase or diminu- 
tion of population and wealth, and the spread of new tastes and 
habits which are always slowly diffused. Hence, when we find a 
sudden and rapid increase taking - place in the amount of imports 
into any country, the fair presumption is, provided it be not 
accompanied by one or other of the circumstances now men- 
tioned, that its trade has been pushed beyond its proper limits, 
that large importations are made upon speculation, and that 
a dangerous recoil may be expected. Now, this has been most 
remarkably the cas 1e trade of the United States. The 
imports into the Uni the total value of which amounted, 
during the year en f September, 1830, to 70,876,920 
dollars—amounted to 1¢ 3.311 dollars in 1833, and in 1836 
to no le hay 9, 035 dollars; exhibiting an increase in 
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should have been, of so enormous an excess of importation, 
ought immediately to have apprehended that it was the result of 
veculation; and should forthwith have set reso- 
mtract his engagements. 
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importing country ; and that a ruinous depression of prices, and 
consequent shock to credit, may be anticipated. 

Apart, however, from these considerations, it is true, as re- 
spects America, not only that the imports increased enormously 
during the six years ending with 1836, but that that increase 
very ‘much exceeded the increase in the amount of exports. 
Thus, in 1830, the total value of the exports of all sorts of pro- 
duce from the United States amounted to 73,899,508 dollars ; 
in 1833, it amounted to 90,140,433 dollars; and, in 1836, to 
128,663,040 dollars. It consequently appears, that the increase 
in the exports of the United States since 1830 has been from 
about 74 to about 129 anittlonn, or in the ratio of 174 per cent. 
But we have already seen that during the same period the im- 
ports had increased 270 per cent; that is, no less than NINETY- 
six per cent more than the exports / In point of fact, during the 
last year the imports into the United States exceeded the exports 
by the sun of 61,316, 995 dollars, or by above L.12,000,000 
sterling. And seeing that the American Customs Accounts re- 
present the real values of the imports and exports with very con- 
siderable ac peuracy, this exhibits, perhaps, the most striking proof 
ever given to the world. We subjoin 


of overtrading 


An Account of the Total Exports from, and Imports into, the United 
States, from 1830 to 1836, both inclusive. (From the Official Ac- 
counts printed by order of Congress.) 


Articles, the Growth, Articles, the Growth, l'otal Value of 
Produce, or Manu- | Produce, or Manu- Total Value of the Imports into the 
facture of the facture of Exports from the United States 

United States, Foreign Countries, United States, from 
Exported. Re-ex ported. Foreign Countries. 


Dollars. ollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

9,462,029 337,475 73.§ 99,508 70,876,920* 
61,277,057 20,033,526 $1,310,583 | 103,191,124 
68,157,470 24,039,473 87,176,943 | 101,029,266 
70,317,698 9,822,735 90,140,433 108,118,311 
$1,024,162 104,336,973 | 126,521,332 
101,189,082 20,504,495 121,693,577 149,895,742 
106,916,680 21,746,360 | 128,663,040 | 189,980,035 
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The imports had not differed materially from this for a dozen years 
previously. 
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And it deserves to be remarked, that from a third part toa half 
of this immense trade is carried on directly with Great Britain ; 
and taking into account that which is carried on indirectly 
through this country with the Continent, and with India and 
China, it will be found that at least two-thirds of the foreign 
trade of America depends directly or indirectly on her connexion 
with England. 

Owing to the fact, arising out of natural c: wuses, of profits being 
at all times decidedly higher i in America than in England, there 
is a constant tendency to withdraw capital from this country to 
vest it in the United States. ‘This cireumstance sufficiently ac- 
counts for a part of the ordinary excess of imports into the 
Union; but it will not account for their sudden and extraordi- 
nary increase during the last three years. With the exception, 
indeed, of coin and ‘bullion valued at 13,: 100,881 dollars, of which 
5,167,733 dollars were re-exported, and iron valued at 4,023,042 
dollars, almost all the vast imports of 1836 consisted of manufac- 
tured and other articles for the use and accommodation of the 
population. ‘The value of the silk manufactures imported during 
the course of that year is estimated at the immense sum of 
20,331,896 dollars, or above four millions sterling ; and other 
articles in the like proportion. It is clear, therefore, that the 
excess of importation was not occasioned by the fetching of ar- 
ticles from England to assist in the construction of canals, rail- 
roads, or other public works. ‘The imports into America cou- 
sisted mainly of those suited to the wants of a rich and luxurious 
society. And though it might be the intention of parties in Eng- 
land to vest a considerable part of the value of the exports from 
this country in American stocks and securities, still it is clear 
that that circumstance could in nowise mitigate the pressure upon 
the importers of such an excessive quantity of produce into 
America. The difficulty with them was, owing to the vast in- 
crease of imports, to effect sales except at a heavy loss; for when 
they had effected a sale and got the moncy, it was immaterial to 
them whether they laid it out on English account in America or 
remitted it to England. 

Without stopping to recapitulate in detail the previous state- 
ments, they conclusively establish the fact of an extraordinary 
degree of overtrading on the part of the Americans ; first, by the 
circumstance of the im :ports into the Union having increased no 
less than 270 per cent in the course of the six years ending with 
1836 ; second, by the i imports having increas ed much faster than 
the exports, ne ‘having, i in 1836, exceeded the latter by the im- 
mense sum of about L.12,000,000 sterling ; and, third, by the 
imports having consisted almost entirely of articles of consump- 
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tion, and not of articles destined to enter into the construction of 
public works or permanent improvements. 

Assuming, therefore, the fact, of which assuredly there cannot 
be even the shadow of a doubt, that the Americans have latterly 
overtraded to an almost unprecedented extent,—we have next to 
enquire into the causes of this overtrading, and consequently 
of the embarrassment and bankruptcy which have necessarily 
resulted from it. 

These causes may be divided into two great classes—those pe- 
culiar to America and those peculiar to England. 

I, It is not necessary, in reviewing the causes of the overtrad- 
ing in America, that we should enter into any details with respect 
to the struggle between General Jackson and the Bank of the 
United States. It is enough for our purpose to observe, that 
Government did every thing possible, first, to damage the credit 
and influence, and then to extinguish that great establishment. 
In this view, it withdrew from it, in June, 1833, the deposits of 
public money ; and it succeeded in the end, despite the most for- 
midable opposition, in preventing the renewal of its charter. It 
is true that it has since been rechartered by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, but this only renders it a State, and not a National bank. 
It can no longer establish branches in other States; and being 
deprived of the deposits of public money, and of the considera- 
tion attached to it as a national institution, its influence in the 
Union has been greatly diminished. Now, we are disposed to 
look upon this as a very great evil. While the Bank of the 
United States had branches diffused all over the Union, its notes 
formed a sort of national currency ; and its great capital, and the 
skill with which it was managed, gave it much consideration, and 
made it difficult for inferior notes to circulate in company witli 
its paper. In this way it operated as a powerful check on the 
injudicious or dishonest, proceedings of other banks ;—putting, as 
M. Chevalier has truly stated, a bridle upon their abuses, and limit- 
ing, if it did not altogether repress them. (Lettres sur ? Amerique 
du Nord, Letter 4.) 

But after the deposits had been withdrawn from the United 
States Bank, and it became extremely probable that General 
Jackson would succeed in entirely subverting the institution, a 
new state of things began. The persecuted establishment lost 
consideration and power, while, by distributing the public de- 
posits among from sixty to seventy private banks, Government 
powerfully stimulated that mania for Joint-Stock Banking that 
has always prevailed to a less or greater extent in America. We 
do not suppose that General Jackson and the Government party 
wished to do this; but such was the necessary effect of their 
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measures against the United States Bank ; their influence in this 
respect being only in a very small degree counteracted by the 
regulations laid down as to the conduct of the ‘ pet banks,’ as 
those were termed, to which the deposits were intrusted. In 
consequence, the mania for new banks went hand in hand with , 
that for railroads. On the Ist of January, 1830, there were in 
the Union (excluding the Bank of the United States) 329 pri- 
vate banks, having, or professing to have, a capital of 110,192,268 
dollars. In June, 1834, the number of private banks had in- 
creased to 506, and their capital to 170,123,788 dollars. In the 
short interval between June, 1834, and January, 1835, no fewer 
than fifty-six new banks were founded, with a capital of above 
twenty-four million dollars; and this excessive debordement, as 
it is expressively termed by M. Chevalier, continued down to 
July ;—new banks springing up like mushrooms in every vil- 
lage throughout the Union, until they formed a grand total of 
about 700 banks, independent of vast numbers of branches. 
They had, according to their own statement—which is, however, 
believed to be very much within the mark—advanced, at that 
period, the enormous sum of about 600,000,000 dollars, or 
L..120,000,000 sterling, in loans and discounts ! 

America being a country with every facility for the ready and 
profitable investment of capital, and her people being eminently 
distinguished for their adventurous, speculative spirit, we need 
not certainly be surprised that this inundation of banks, all 
issuing notes, and discounting recklessly, should have powerfully 
stimulated the existing and, as it were, constitutional tendency 
to speculation; and that every sort of overtrading should have 
prevailed in the Union. All sorts of produce rose rapidly in 
price. ‘The middlemen who bought goods from the importers 
for distribution in the interior, and the shopkeepers who purchased 
from the middlemen, having unusual facilities for getting credit, 
rapidly extended their engagements, and augmented their stocks ; 
and hence it is, that, notwithstanding the vast increase of 
imports, there was no considerable accumulation of stocks in 
the Atlantic cities, but that the excess was distributed over 
every part of the country, and consequently escaped the notice 
of the inattentive observer. ‘To such an extent was specula- 
tion carried, that in 1836 the legislature of the state of New 
York incorporated no fewer than forty-two railway companies, 
some of them with immense capitals. ‘There grew up, at the 
same time, a most extraordinary rage for purchasing public lands 
and building situations, the price of both being, in consequence, 
elevated far above its natural level. The extent to which this 
mania was carried may be inferred from the fact, that in 1833 the 
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revenue received by the United States Government from public 
lands amounted to 3,967,688 dollars; in 1834 it amounted to 
4,857,600 dollars; and in 1835 it suddenly rose to treble its 
amount during the previous year, or to 14,757,601 dollars; showing 
a total rise of about 370 per cent in the brief space of three 
years! During the first six months of 1836, the mania went on 
increasing in a greatly accelerated ratio;* and it did not reach 
its acme till the 11th of July that year, when the President issued 
his famous Circular,—ordering that all payments on account of 
public lands should be made in specie only, or in the paper of the 
banks where the public lands were situated, and which should be 
immediately converted into specie. 

Much fault has been found with General Jackson for issuing 
this order, though, as it appears to us, with very little reason. 
it must have been evident to the President, and indeed to every 
man of sense not engaged in the vortex of speculation, that the 
purchases in question could not terminate otherwise than in bank- 
ruptcy and ruin; and the thing most to be regretted is, that the 
order was not issued twelve months sooner, or before the evil had 
attained to so frightful an excess. It is, perhaps, true that it 
brought on the catastrophe some six months sooner than it 
might otherwise have occurred. But it was quite impossible that 
the crisis could have been long averted; and by accelerating its 
arrival before the mania had attained its full developement, the 
violence of the explosion was necessarily, in some degree, dimi- 
nished. ‘The real error of General Jackson in his policy as to 
commercial affairs does not consist in his having issued this order, 
but in his having sacrificed the Bank of the United States. He 
always professed, and we believe truly, to be an enemy to the 
paper system, or at least to its abuse. But instead of attempting 
to improve it, by exerting the influence of Government to prevent 
the multiplication of mushroom banks in all parts of the Union, 
he encouraged them, and exerted himself to suppress the only 
institution that deserved his patronage,—that was a check on the 
wild and mischievous proceedings of the others, and on whose 
stability and good conduct the public might at all times depend. 
‘This conduct would be inexplicable, were it not that in America 
every thing depends on party politics,—taking the phrase in its 
literal and most degrading sense. The Bank of the United States 
incurred the hostility of the General and the democratic party, 


* During the year ending lst January, 1837, the revenue from pub- 
lic lands amounted to the immense sum of 23,048,029 dollars, or nearly 
seven times its amount in 1833. 
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because it was supposed to be attached to the opposite or aristo- 
cratical party. But for this circumstance, the contest between 
the Government and the Bank never would have been heard of ; 
and the latter, as it deserved, would have been patronised by the 
President ; and the multiplication of other banks of issue ‘have 
been discouraged or prevented. 

But, be this as it may, the Circular of the 11th of July was a 
death- blow to that mania for speculation which had prev iously been 
raging in various parts of the Union. The Banks in the Western 
and South-western States, where the public lands are princip: ally 
situated, fearing a drain for bullion, began immediately to refuse 
their customary discounts, and to contract their engagements. It 
also became necessary for them,—for the speculators who had 
purchased public lands,—and also for the settlers who intended to 
occupy the latter, to provide themselves with an increased amount 
of specie ; and, in consequence, it was conveyed away in large 
quantities from the Atlantic cities to the West. All parts of the 
Union were thus simultaneously involved in difficulties. The 
facilities which the Atlantic cities had previously possessed for 
making payments in Europe, were considerably narrowed by the 
forced “efflux of specie to the Western Sti ites, This, however, 
was not the worst feature of the altered state of things. Owing 
to the difficulty of procuring pecuniary accommodations in the 
States bordering on the Mississippi,—and the fact, that almost all 
the interior merchants and dealers had either speculated in public 
lands, or in canal and railway shares, whence they could not 
withdraw their capital except at an enormous 
became unable to remit to the Atlantic cities he the goods hag 
had so largely purchased from them; and this failure ‘of internal 

remittances nec cessarily i inc: ipacitated all but the very richest mer- 

chants in the cities in question from remitting to Europe. The 
destruction of confidence and credit, with the interruption or 
rather total cessation of business in all parts of the Union, were 
the necessary results of this state of things. And thus it is, that 
the abuse of banking and credit in America itself, without the 
assistance it received from Europe, could not have failed to pro- 
duce a very severe revulsion, 

Il. But, however signal the folly and overtrading of the 
Americans during the last two or three years, they have hardly 
exceeded, if they have not been surpassed, by what has occurred 
amongst ourselves. We have seen the enormous increase of the 
imports into the United States during the six, and especially the 
three years ending with 1836; and we have further seen that the 
exports from the ‘United States by no means corresponded with 
the amount of imports—the latter having exceeded the former no 
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less than L.12,000,000 sterling, in 1836 only. Such being the 
case, it is plain that, during the last two or three years, America 
must have incurred, partly” on stocks, bonds, &e., and partly and 
principally on bills and open accounts, an immense debt to the 
foreigner, or rather to England ; we being almost the only party 
to whom she is under heavy obligations. This arises out of 
the singular circumstance, that almost the whole trade of the 
Union with England, as well as with India, China, and South 
America, has been latterly carried on upon credits obtained in 
England. And before proceeding farther, it may be as well, 
perhaps, to show the nature of those credits, and how they arose. 

The export of British manufactures to the United States was 
formerly effected by English houses executing orders for the 
Americans, and transmitting the invoices and bills of lading 
to their agents in America; to be delivered on their receiving 
bank bills on Europe or other approved securities for the 
amount. Formerly, also, when the Americans sent ships to 
China and India, they put on board in the United States dol- 
lars, ginseng, and other commodities suitable for the Canton 
and Calcutta markets; and the ships not unfrequently touched 
at England in their way, and took on board British produce suit- 
able for the same markets. These were safe and legitimate 
methods of carrying on trade, and had they been persevered in, 
or had no shipment been made, except upon security of the bills 
of lading, no great overtrading could have arisen. 

But the increase of the trade, —the growing wealth and confi- 
dence placed in the American houses, and the | natural wish of the 
latter to avail themselves, in as far as possible, of the command 
of British capital, which bore a much less rate of interest than 
American capital,—gradually introduced, during the last eight 
or ten years, and ultimately established, a more convenient and 
cheaper, but far less safe mode of carrying on the trade. This 
was brought about by the importing houses i in America establish- 
ing age nts in the manufacturing districts of this country, and also 
in "ihe Continent, China, &e., for the purchase and shipment of 
products for the United States. The houses that had appointed 
such agents obtained, at the same time, a credit in their favour 
upon some one or other of the great Anglo-American houses in 
London or L iverpool, who allowed the agent to draw upon them 
for the amount of the credit by bill at four months. On the 
first introduction of this new system, it was customary for the 
:nglish houses which had given the credits, to get the bills of 
lading and invoices, and to transmit them as formerly to their 
agents in America. But over-confidence and competition were 
not long in occasioning a departure from this system. It seemed 
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to be unnecessary to require any such collateral security from 
American houses of undoubted wealth and known prudence in 
the conduct of their affairs; and if one English house thought 
this unnecessary in the case of Messrs A. of New York, ano- 
ther thought it unnecessary in the case of Messrs B. of Boston, 
and so on; till at length the practice was in all cases resisted 
by the Americans as illiberal and invidious, and abandoned by 
the English as useless. ‘The consequence was, that American 
houses of little standing or capital were able to obtain credits 
here, and frequently to an immense amount, without any colla- 
teral security whatever. This is what is technically called the 
* open credit system,’ and a most dangerous one it undoubte “dly is. 
After it had been once established, we need not certainly wonder, 
—knowing the speculative disposition of the Americans, and the 
extraordinary facilities for obtaining loans that recently prevailed 
in all parts of the Union,—at the immense amountof their imports, 
or at the difficulties in which the parties in England who gave 
them credits are now involved. 

The bills drawn by the American agents on and accepted by 
the English houses, were, as already stated, at four months ; and 
as the goods paid for by means of these bills were sent to Ame- 
rica generally within a month, and sold within two, there was 
ample time for remitting funds to England before the bill became 
due. And it was the belief that the bills were all issued in 
bona fide transactions, and that they would be provided for by the 
sale of an equivalent amount of produce, that seems to have 
rendered them peculiar favourites with the money-dealers and 
private bankers, by whom they were regarded as an approved 
species of paper. 

But, exclusive of the obvious tendency of this system to foster 
overtrading, it was defective in another particular not so easily 
discovered. It began to be no unusual thing for an American 
house which had obtained a credit for four months upon Messrs 
A. of London, to pay it off by getting a similar credit upon 
Messrs B., and then extinguishing this by a new credit upon 
Messrs C., and so on. This abusive practice was not, of course, 
resorted to by the first-rate American houses ; and the more pru- 
yee and cautious of the English houses set their faces against 

; but it was frequently practised without their knowledge, and 
some of the others being less scrupulous, agreat amount of what 
was really accommodation paper got into the circle, and not 
being distinguishable from that which was legitimate, was as 
readily discounted. 

It is a curious and not very easily explained circumstance, that, 
notw ithstanding the intense competition that prevails in this coun- 
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try in all departments of trade, the business, which for some 
years past had been reckoned equally safe and lucrative, of 
making advances on American account, was almost w holly con- 
fined to about seven houses, six in London and one in Liverpool. 
And we have good reason to think that we are rather within the 
mark when we affirm, that the aggregate acceptances of these 
seven houses became latterly so enormous as to have amounted at 
certain periods of 1835 and 1836 to no less than jifteen or sixteen 
millions sterling ! 

Unluckily, however, the capital of the houses in question 
was very far indeed from being at all equal to the safe trans- 
acting of such an amount of business, If we take that part of 
it which existed in this country, and could be made available to 
meet the engagements of the firms, at L.300,000 each, or at a 
gross sum of r 2,100,000, we shall not be within, but beyond 
the mark. The miserable inadequacy of such a capital, which 
did not in fact exceed one-seventh or one-eighth part of their 
acceptances, is too obvious to require to be insisted upon. It left 
no sufficient margin for accidents, or unfavourable contingencies 
of any sort; and it must have been clear to every one acquainted 
with the facts, that the moment any thing occurred to interrupt 
the regular receipt of remittances from America, or to prevent 
the discount of American bills in our markets,—that moment the 
system would fall to pieces, and all the houses which could not 
command extraordinary resources, would be compelled to suspend 
payments, 

Simultaneously with the growth of that system of overtra- 
ding and spurious credit in America, already noticed, a similar 
system grew up in this country. It is unnecessary, however, 
to recapitulate the facts stated with respect to the origin and 
progress of that system in our last Number (Art. III.) But, 
in consequence of the heavy drain for bullion that set in upon 
the Bank of England, occasioned exclusively by the sudden and 
excessive increase in the number of joint-stock banks, and their 
over-issue, the Bank found it necessary to raise the rate of inte- 
rest, and to adopt vigorous measures for contracting the currency. 
Now, it is of importance to remark, that down to this period 
—that is, to August last—all, or almost all the vast amount 
of discounts required by the American houses, had been furnish- 
ed to them principally by the money-dealers of London; but 
latterly also, to a great extent, by the joint-stock banks. None 
of the houses had resorted for discounts to the Bank of England, 
—their paper being negotiated by the parties referred to on Bi 
cidedly cheaper terms than would have been charged by the Bank. 
In fact, the folly and recklessness displayed by the money-dealers 
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and provincial bankers was even more stupendous than that of 
the merchants, who had made themselves responsible, in the first 
instance, for such a mass of bills. Indeed, had it not been for 
the blind confidence and want of all discretion evinced through- 
out the whole of these transactions by the money-dealers, the 
merchants would not have become entangled to any thing like 
the extent that they did. 

The rate of interest charged by the Bank of England being, 
as already stated, above the market rate, the Sank lent certain 
funds at her disposal, and which she could not otherwise employ, 
to the money-dealers, to be employed by the latter in the dis- 
count of good mercantile paper. ‘The money-dealers thinking, 
for reasons best known to themselves, that the paper of the Ame- 
rican houses was the best that could be had, employed the cash 
lent them by the Bank, in discounting their bills ; and these being 
sent into the Bank for security, the latter became, for the first 
time, aware of the prodigious extent of American paper afloat, 
and of the vast engagements of the American houses. ‘This 
discovery being made at a time when the Bank was under the 
necessity of exerting herself to contract the currency, and to 
bring back the exchange to par, could not fail to excite very 
uneasy feelings. And it is of importance farther to notice, that 
the Circular of the President of the United States, ordering the 
price of the public lands to be paid in specie, being issued on the 
11th of July, the account of its appearance, and of the effect it 
was beginning to have, and would most likely continue to have, 
in the U nited | States, came to this country about the same time 
that the attention of the Bank Directors was called to the mass of 
American paper in our market. 

It is needless to say that this was a very delicate and diffi- 
cult state of things to deal with. It must have been clear to 
every man of sense, that the affairs of the American houses had 
come to a crisis; and that what had happened in the United 
States, and was happening here, would ultimately put an end to 
that system of spurious credit and overtrading on which they 
had been proceeding. But, considering the decree in which the 
interests of most classes in this country were involved in this 
question—considering the vast amount of paper afloat—that Ame- 
rica was the best customer for our manufactures, and that about 
a fifth part of the whole foreign trade of the country is carried 
on directly with her, exclusive of a large portion carried on indi- 
rectly through Amauies un agency,- ~it became necessary to act with 
extraordinary circumspection. The great object should have 
been, to reduce the engagements of the American houses, with- 
out, if possible, bringing them into discredit. And, perhaps, it 
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would have been the best way to effect this for the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank, to have gone privately to the 
leading partners of the houses, and have represented to them their 
fears as to the consequences that would most probably result from 
their keeping afloat so large a mass of paper, and the necessity 
that, in their judgment, existed for setting about its gradual re- 
duction. But whether it were that the Directors conceived this 
would be an improper interference with other people’s matters, 
or for some other reason, we believe they made no remonstrance 
of the sort; but, in the month of September last, after receipt of 
the intelligence of the commencement of the revulsion in Ame- 
rica, the Governor of the Bank wrote to the agent of the Bank’s 
branch in Liverpool, instructing him, consistently with the rule 
to be observed in London, to reject the paper of the American 
houses, which were specified by name! We take it for granted, 
that the Governor had the authority of the Court for writing 
this letter; but, however this may be, it seems to have been, in 
no ordinary degree, rash and ill advised. The American houses 
had not, when it was written, applied to the Bank to discount a 
single bill ; ; and though the Directors were bound, knowing their 
situation, to have been extremely cautious, had they come to 
them, this would not warrant their doing any thing, in anticipa- 
tion, that might by possibility undermine the credit of parties not 
seeking their assistance. Besides, it is not practicable to throw 
out large classes of bills; at least, if the public interests be there- 
by materially compromised. The Bank may reject the paper of 
a particular ‘house, though that is always invidious; but, if she 
attempt simultaneously to reject the paper of all the houses en- 
gaged in any very extensive department of business, it is quite 
certain, from the discredit such a proceeding will occasion, that 
she will, in the end, have a much greater mass of inferior paper 
thrust upon her than if she had acted on a more liberal sys-. 
tem. But whatever may be thought of the act of writing such 
letter, there can certainly be only one opinion as to the 
necessity that existed for making it ‘ most confidential,’ and 
of maintaining profound secrecy with respect to it. Whether, 
however, it were owing to the inexcusable negligence of the let- 
ter-writer, or to some inconceivable folly on the part of the 
agent at Liverpool, to whom it was addressed, the latter did not 
regard it as confidential, but, on the contrary, showed it to cer- 
tain parties ! The effect was like magic. The credit of the 
American houses, that had pre viously” stood so high, was in- 
stantly annihil: sted. The money-dez vlers and discount- merchants 
immediately turned round, and unceremoniously rejected the 
paper for w thich they had the moment before manifested so great 
a liking. But the Bank not daring, under the circumstances, to 
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act on the principle laid down in the letter, or to refuse paper 
said to be discredited by her own act, the money-dealers got 
out of the difficulty ; and the Bank found herself compelled to 
take the paper they had ereated, and she had pronounced to be 
unsafe. 

This, however, was but the least effect of this precipitate pro- 
ceeding. Intellige nee of what had happened in England was 
conveyed by the first packets to America, where it irreparably 
damaged the credit of the E inglish houses. ‘The American mer- 
chants, who already had to make head against the effects of the 
President’s Circular, and the crippled state of credit at home, 
found, to their astonishment, that they had a new and most serious 
evil to contend with; and that they would not only be pressed 
for the immediate payment of the immense balances due by them 
to England, but would most probably have to provide for some 
millions of returned bills. The banks in all the Atlantic cities 
immediately took the alarm, lest bullion should be demanded for 
shipments to Europe, as well as for the West; and the severity 
of the érisis that had begun in the United States was in this 
way immeasurably aggravated, I'rom the moment that the dis- 
credit took place her ‘re, it became apparent that the stability of 
such houses as could not command extraordinary resources, 
would entirely depend on the fact of their correspondents in 
America being regular in their remittances; and that their situa- 
tion was so very perilous, that any unusual delay in the arrival of 

a packet might compel them to suspend payment. 

It may be said, perhaps, that whether the letter in question 
had been written or not, the result must have been nearly the 
same—that the American houses had grossly overtraded, and 
that it was impossible for them to escape the effects of their folly. 
This is undoubtedly true. But with greater cireumspection and 
prudence at the outset, by secretly admonishing the parties of 
their danger, and of the course the Bank might be compelled to 
pursue, the crisis might have been deferred till the engagements 
of the houses had bee *n materially reduced ; and had this been 
done, much mischief would have been obviated both in England 
and in America. 

From the time that the drain for gold began to set against the 
Bank in April, 1836, it must have become evident to all persons 
in the least acquainted with principle, that there would be in the 
end a considerable scarcity of money, a difficulty of getting 
paper negotiated, and a fall of prices. But no anticipations of 
this sort, nor even the letter of the American President, and the 
discredit thrown on American paper, appear to have bad any 
considerable influence in repressing the engagements of most of 
the American houses. Their agents in America drew upon them 
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more heavily than ever; and they seem to have gone on, 
throughout 1836, entering into fresh engagements, as if the 
trade had been on the firmest footing. We subjoin a state- 
ment, which we believe to be accurate, of the amount of the 
outstanding acceptances of the three great houses which have 
stopped payment, on the Ist of January of the following years :— 


Messrs A. Messrs B. Messrs C. 


L. L. 
1 Jan. 1834! 861,000 | 680,000 813,000 2,354, 000 
1835] 753,000 | 560,000 731,000 | 2,044,000 
1836 1,070,000 | | 1,147,000 1,504,000 3,721,000 
1837] 1,539,000 | 1,922,000 | 2,112,000 | 5,573,000 
| 


This extraordinary increase is the more unaccountable, as there 
had been a heavy fall in the prices of most articles in the autumn 
of 1836, both in America and here. And as there can be no 
doubt that the parties were most anxious to narrow their engage- 
ments, this shows better than any thing else the vicious nature 
of the system on which they had been proceeding, and its tendency 
to plunge them still deeper into difficulties. 

Notwithstanding the damage done to their credit, the houses 
continued to go on for some time longer; till at length, in the 
latter end of I ‘ebruary or the beginning of March last, the firms, 
whose engagements are particularized ‘abov e, found it impossible, 
without extraordinary aid, to continue their payments. ‘The 
amount of their engagements, when they found themselves in 
this position, did not differ very materially from what it had been 
in January; and we believe we may estimate the engagements of 
the other houses at about as much, making in all a sum of 
eleven or twelve millions sterling. And had these three houses been 
allowed suddenly to go down, one at least, if not more, of the 
other houses must have followed, and a most violent and indeed 
unparalleled shock have been given to the manufactures and 
commerce of the country. Under these circumstances the Bank 
of England did come forward ; and though the precedent be in 
some respects objectionable, still, as we endeavoured to show in 
our last Number, the case was so peculiar, and the consequences 
of the stoppage of the houses at the period in question would 
have been so ruinous, that the Bank is entitled to the public thanks 
for having stepped forward, and held them up till they got their 
engagements very greatly reduced. 
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The packets that sailed from this country for the United States 
in March, while it was uncertain whether the Bank would at- 
tempt to bolster up the embarrassed houses, necessarily carried out 
a good many returned bills, and a very gloomy account of the 
state of things here. ‘This unfavourable intelligence increased 
the previously existing embarrassments and want of confidence in 
America, to such an extent, that panic took the place of suspi- 
cion. ‘The American banks are, if possible, still more rotten and 
worthless than those of England; and a run upon them having 
commenced in New Orleans, extended over the whole Union, 
and in a short time compelled every one of them to suspend pay- 
ments. 

The question, whether the Bank of England should have far- 
ther continued that assistance to the American houses, which she 
rendered them in the first instance, depends entirely on their 
supposed solvency, and can be judged of only by those familiar 
with all the intricacies of their widely extended negotiations. 
The turn that affairs took in America seems to hav eled the Bank 
to doubt their solvency ; and she therefore left them to their fate, 
though, as already stated, in consequence of her previous assist- 
ance, their engagements were so much reduced that their stop- 
page has produced comparatively little injury. 

Much difference of opinion is entertained as to the circumstances 
under which the account between this country and America will 
now be adjusted. But the opinion in all the best informed 
quarters seems to be, that the Americans will make every pos- 
sible effort to pay off their debts ; so that the loss our merchants 
will sustain will not be nearly so great as might be imagined. 
Though we hear of failures by hundreds, and even thousands, 
among the internal dealers and shopkeepers, in various parts 
of the United States; yet, with only two or three exceptions, 
there have not been any important failures among the importers 
of foreign produce. After so violent a storm as has swept over 
the United States, the strongest houses will require time to 
gather their resources; and the stoppage of the houses here 
will, as far as they are concerned, give the necessary time to 
their debtors ; while, we believe, most of the others are now in 
a state to afford this indispensable indulgence. 

It is not possible, perhaps, to form any accurate estimate of 
the total sum owing by the merchants of the United States to 
those of this country. We have heard it variously estimated, by 
well-informed parties, at from ¢en to eight millions sterling ; but 
since that estimate was formed a large amount of bonds of the 
Bank of the United States and other banks have been received, 
which has proportionally lowered the amount of the mercantile 
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debt. But supposing the latter amounted, at the period of the 
crisis, to eight millions sterling, it is easy to see that if the 
Americans have the wish (of which there seems to be no doubt) 
to extinguish this debt, they certainly have the means. In- 
stead of importing this year to the amount of 190 millions of 
dollars, as they did last year, importation has almost ceased ; and 
there is no ground for supposing that it will this year amount 
to the fifth part of the above sum, or to 38 millions of dollars. 
But while importation has been thus diminished, exportation is 
carried on with the greatest vigour. In 1836, the value of the 
cotton exports from America amounted to 71,284,825 dollars. 
It is certain that the quantity exported this year will be consi- 
derably greater, though, owing to the heavy fall in its price, its 
value will be decidedly less,—perhaps not more than 50 millions 
of dollars. But taking it at that sum, and the exports of tobacco, 
rice, flour, the produce of fisheries, &c., at 25 millions—being 
10 millions less than their amount last year—we have a total 
export of 75 millions to be set against an import of 38 millions, — 
leaving a surplus of 37 million dollars, or about L.7,400,000 ster- 
ling to go to the extinction of debt. And if we add to this the 
quantity of private and state stocks, bonds, &c., that are sure to 
be sent for sale here, it will be seen that there is nothing what- 
ever to prevent the Americans to square accounts with us. 

We have said nothing in this statement of the probable exports 
from America of the bullion that many expect will be shipped 
by her. It is doubtful whether this will amount to much. There 
seems to be a strong probability that a regard for their own in- 
terest will induce all “the strongest banks in the Union to resume 
specie payments with as little “delay as possible ; ; and if so, they 
will be anxious to accumulate all the specie they can possibly 
collect. It is clear, too, that in the present deranged state of 
the currency of the United States, very many priv ate » individuals 
will be anxious to obtain gold; so that we do not look for any 
large imports | from that quarter for a considerable time to come. 
But it is not in anywise necessary to the extinction of her debt 
that the Americans should export a single ounce of bullion. 
They have otherwise ample means to effe at the object ; and we 
doubt not that they will show they are heirs to the honesty, as 
well as the industry and enterprise of their ancestors. 

The measures necessary to be taken to place the trade on a 
solid foundation, may easily be inferred from the preceding state- 
ments as to the circumstances which have occasioned the present 
crisis. We need say nothing as to the vicious banking system 
that prevails, both here and in America. We have lately had 
occasion fully to state our opinions with respect to it; and all 
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additional experience demonstrates still more conclusively (if 
we would prevent the endless recurrence of the most appalling 
vicissitudes, ) the absolute necessity of entirely remodelling that 
system, and of confining the issue of notes to some single source. 
Till this be done, no commercial speculation can ever rest on 
any solid foundation, but must always partake more of the nature 
of a gambling speculation, than of a sober, industrious under- 
taking. At present, however, we shall not insist further upon this 
point; but shall content ourselves with observing, that whatever 
may be done with the banks, either here or in the United States, 
it is indispensable that the mercantile transactions between the 
two countries, should henceforth be conducted on a totally dif- 
ferent system. The overtrading we have witnessed could not 
have taken place to any thing like the same extent, had the 
houses here, which gave the credits, abided by the original 
practice of always getting the invoices and bills of lading as a 
collateral security ; ; and, therefore, if the old system is to be 
revived, the delivery of such invoices and bills should be rigidly 
enforced, and made in all cases a sine qua non of the credit being 
given, And to insure the observance of this rule, the Bank of 
England might declare, that she would not, under any circum- 
stances, t take the paper of any house, Lemever opulent, that did 
not uniformly act on this principle. Perhaps, however, the 
preferable plan would be to establish an exchange with America, 
and for merchants here to draw upon her ; the banks and monied 
institutions in that country giving credit for bills to be drawn 
upon them by this country on account of their respective cus- 
toms, in the same way that shipments are made by order to 
various parts of the Continent. 

But, however brought about, it is for the interest of all the 
opulent houses engaged in the trade, as well as for the interest 
ot the Bank of England and the private bankers, to set. their 
faces sternly against the continuance or revival of a system pro- 
ductive of the results we now witness. It is besides abundantly 
certain, that unless vigorous measures be taken in this view, the 
worst practices that lately prevailed will, at no distant period, 
resume their former activity ; and, as the trade must necessarily, 
from the extraordinary increase of wealth and population in 
America, rapidly rise in magnitude and importance, it is clear, 
that unless it be placed on a comparatively solid foundation, the 
next revulsion will be still more destructive than the present. 
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Art, X.— The Bride of Messina; a Tragedy, from the Ger- 
man of I. V. Schiller. By Georce Irving, Esq. 8vo. 
London: 1837. 


{,VERY one is agreed that the best translation is that, in the 

4 perusal of which a foreign reader is enabled to forget the 
neinkiion and to feel as if by some sudden charm he were placed 
in communication with the original. While the language must 
be so easy and idiomatic as never to suggest the idea of constraint, 
or of its foreign origin ;—so fused into a new whole in the mind 
of the translator as to flow forth with the charm of a harmonious 
continuity ; so natural and unobtrusive as to attract no attention 
to itself, but like a colourless and transparent element to be the 
mere medium of thought and feeling, and nothing more ;—it must 
be made the instrument of rendering with accuracy every outline 
and tint of the original,—of transporting us into a circle of distant 
or foreign associations, and of placing us among scenes ‘ where 
‘ other voices speak, and other sights surround.’ 

But the question is, how is this perfection to be attained, or 
approached more nearly ? By what system of translation is this 
union of the foreign and domestic to be effected, so as to commu- 
nicate on the whole to the mere English reader the truest idea 
of the classic graces of antiquity, the glowing Orientalism of 
Spanish poetry, the sunny clearness of the Italian, or the pensive 
and brooding spirit of the German ?—or to render the succinct 
grandeur of Dante, the tender, devoted, and lyric tone of Tasso, 
the exuberant fancy and soaring enthusiasm of Calderon, all per- 
ceptible and distinguishable in the common vehicle of English ? 

All translation is of course a compromise. ‘To be perfectly 
literal, and perfectly spirited, would be scarcely practicable in a 
prose translation ; in one where the translator has to encounter 
the additional trammels of verse, and still more where an attempt 
is made to copy the rythm and metrical cadence of the original, it 
is of course impossible. But when, to the difficulty of rendering 
mere words by their equivalents, and at the same time observing 
the rules of versification, is added that of conveying the full 
significance of the original, and rendering foreign associations 
palpable by representing them in some universal type intelligible 
to all,—every one must perceive not only that mere literal transla- 
tion is impossible, but that the true spirit, pregnancy, and force 
of the original can only be given by’a certain degree of deviation 
from the letter. 
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This question of degree, however, occasions the difficulty ; 
and though no one pretends to aim at an absolutely literal version 
of aforeign writer in poetry, yet there are two classes who enter- 
tain opinions so distinct in regard to the strictness of adherence 
to the original required from a translator, that they may fairly 
enough be characterised as the ‘literal,’ and (according to theirown 
nomenclature) the ‘spirited’ or liberal translators. ‘Thislast epithet, 
however, we must observe, is in many cases far too favourable ;— 
* license they mean when they cry liberty ; ;’—and their versions 
might with justice be characterised as loose rather than spirited. 

In England, the prevailing practice and opinion has long been 
in favour of the liberal system of translation. Our early versions 
of classic and foreign writers were no doubt framed, professedly 
at least, on the principle of literal translation; and in this style 
Fairfax’s translation of the Jerusalem was a masterpiece. But 
a revolution was effected in English translation by the great 
talent of Dryden. Dryden had undoubtec lly many of the highest 
requisites of a translator ; he was a competent if not a profound 
scholar, and a consummate master of all the resources of the 
language in which he wrote ;—even to the minutest and most 
secret technic: alities of versification: he had a vigorous and mascu- 
line taste, which taught him to look to the effect of the whole 
rather hee the parts, and to despise the idea of interweaving 
with the original texture mere additions and ornaments of his 
own. But the very fertility and originality of his own mind 
rendered it difficult for him to devote to his compositions of this 
kind that patient attention which is required to convey the exact 
meaning of the original, in words at once idiomatically english, 
and yet “close and literal ;—to make his versions, in short, properly 
translations, as distinguished from paraphrases. Undoubtedly at 
times he mayeven improve upon his original, as in his noble version 
of the line € Vertitur interea ccelum et ruit oceano nox.’ 


‘ Mean-time the rapid heavens rolled down the light, 
And on the shaded ocean rushed the night.’ 


But he often adopts a merely analogous turn or idea where 
a little more pains would have enabled him to represent the 
original in English words with spirit and fidelity; and he very 
often falls into that error, so common in what is called spirited 
translation, of endeavouring to avoid stiffness, and to give an air 
of vivacity and originality to his version by the employment of 
phrases, and allusions, and technical expressions connected with 
modern times and manners, which give to his otherwise noble 
and beautiful poem something of that slang air which appears so 
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whimsical in Echard’s Terence. What can be more absurd, 
for instance, than the translation of the lines 


‘ Leva tibi tellus, et longo leva petantur 
/Equora circuitu ; dextrum fuge littus et undas. 


‘ Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea, 
Veer starboard, sea, and land, — 


A counsel which, as Sir Walter Scott justly observes, would 
probably have been unintelligible not only to Paiinurus, but 
to the best pilot in the British navy. 

The questionable example set by Dryden was imitated by 
Pope, and unfortunately with a still greater deviation from the 
true principles of translation. From the defect of introducing 
mere modern phrases into his translation, and thus unpleasingly 
suggesting the recollections of Wapping in the midst of a voyage 
in the Mediterranean, Pope was, no doubt, free ; but he fell into 
the more cardinal error of translating on the systematic principle 
of improving his original, —softening its rudenesses, and hiding its 
supposed baldness with additional epithets and i imagery. For this 
most vicious system, we own, we have no toleration. If a work is 
deserving of translation, it deserves to be translated as it is—with 
all its peculiarities, however little these may be in harmony with 
modern notions. It ought to be a copy of the original; not, 
indeed, a Chinese copy, where every hair of the head or eye- 
brow may be counted in the portrait, but in which nothing is 
added or taken away, and the characteristic expression preserved, 
—whether that happens to correspond with the line of beauty or 
the reverse. 

We believe the popularity of Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey to have 
produced the most pernicious effect upon our E nglish taste as to 
translation. In fact, with the exception of Cowper’s version of 
the Iliad, in blank verse, which, with considerable defects of style, 
is yet a work conceived, and in general executed, in a right spirit, 
we can mention no poetical English translation of any great clas- 
sic or foreign work, deserving of the name, between the time of 
Pope and the appearance of Mr Carey’s translation of Dante. Mr 
Carey’s translation was close and harmonious; its only defect is, 
that the peculiarities of Dante’s manner and versification often 
evaporate in the Miltonic movement of the blank verse; which 
the translator (despairing of being able to imitate the intricacies 
of the terza rima in English) chose to adopt. Since that time, 
the example thus set of a return to the literal rather than the 
paraphrastic style of translation has been frequently imitated, 
and with success. We still prefer, we must admit, Fairfax’s 
version of the Jerusalem to any of the numerous translations of 
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that poem to which the present century has given birth; but 
those of Hunt and Wiffen certainly present themselves in very 
favourable contrast with the mawkish and miserable version of 
Hoole. Mr Stewart Rose’s version of the Orlando is remarkably 
spirited and faithful; and, we really believe, accomplishes as much 
for Ariosto as we have any reason to think can be done for his 
delightful verses in the somewhat unbending language to which 
they have been transferred. 

The wide field opened by German literature has of late at- 
tracted not a few English translators to that quarter; and we are 
rather inclined to think that the sound and strict views which pre- 
vail in Germany with regard to translation, and the wonderful suc- 
cess with which these views have been carried into execution, and 
illustrated in their literature, have had a most beneficial effect in 
correcting the tendency to that loose and merely imitative style 
which the success of Pope’s translations had s: anctioned and ren- 
dered popular; and of recalling us to a taste for that severer style 
which distinguished the earlier period of our literature, and which 
we believe to be the only style of translation which can possess 
any permanent value or interest. The principle of every German 
translator of any eminence has long been, to sink himse if entirely 
in his original; to look upon himself as the mere sworn inte rpreter 
of a foreigner’ s meaning, in his own language; to permit himself 
no libertie *s either of addition or re ‘trenchment; never to use a mere 
paraphrase, where without violence or obscurity the meaning of 
the original can be literally rendered; and to copy not merely “the 
meaning of the passage translated, but, as far as possib sle, the 
movement of the versification, the arrangement of the rhymes, 
the fall of the cadences of the original. The defects of Ger- 
man translations are almost always. on the side of ruggedness 
or stiffness, from too close an adherence to the originals ; but 
no one who has not some acquaintance with German literature 
can form the least idea of the perfection—both in point of fi- 
delity, and of spirit and freedom, with which some of the 
German versions, both from our own writers, and from those 
of the Continent, have been executed. We have more than 
once alluded to the admirable translation of Shakspeare by 
William Schlegel,—a translation in listening to which in a 
German theatre—the English traveller who has a competent 
knowledge of the language might almost believe that he heard 
our great dramatist’s own accen ts; and in which not merely the 
general characteristics of Shakspeare’s manner are caught, but 
the diversities of tone which distinguish particular plays. But 
the singular circumstance is, that new translations of Shakspex ire 
still from time to time appear ; and excellent as Schlegel’s version 
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is, there are some of them to which (in the translation of 
particular plays at least) we should almost be disposed to award 
the preference. We have lately perused, in particular, with the 
highest pleasure, the opening volume of the translation by Philip 
Kauffman, which is not inferior to that of Schlegel, either in 
fidelity or poetical beauty, and yet has a quite original and 
independent character. 

There are, however, so many analogies between the German 
and the English, both in language and charaeter, that the success 
of these versions of our great dramatist may be considered less 
remarkable, than the extraordinary skill and mastery with which 
the Germans have seized and conveyed into their own language 
the spirit of the poets of the Peninsula. One is not surprised to 
find, as in Jauregui’s Spanish translation of Tasso’s Aminta, 
a version which is almost literal, and where sometimes the words 
in both languages correspond through whole lines. The re- 
semblances between the two Romanic ‘lang uages, and the many 
features of national character common to both, particularly at 
an earlier period, render this by no means so remarkable a 
tour de force as it might at first sight appear to be. But to 
embody in ‘Teutonic “accents the words of the warm south ; 
to throw into the vague and pensive language of Germany the 
fire and glow of Spanish imagination, and breathe over it the 
influences of a Spanish clime, is a task which, but for the remark- 
able translations from the dramas of Lope de Vega, Moreto, and 
Calderon, of which German literature ean boast, we should 
beforehand have pronounced to be impossible. In this depart- 
ment also, as in that of the English drama, Schlegel may be said 
to have led the way; but he has found fit successors and worthy 
rivals in Malsburg and Gries, both of whom have executed ver- 
sions of the best of Calderon’s plays in a style which, to our 
minds, comes near to perfection. Not merely is the translation 
executed line for line, but the strange peculiarities of the versifi- 
cation are imitated, —rambling from the full rhyme or consonante 
into the asonante, or imperfect rhyme, which, when once com- 
menced, must be continued, according to the laws of the Spanish 
stage, throughout the scene, though consisting, as these frequently 
do, of many hundred lines ; then “enlarging into the full stream of 
harmonious octavas, or terminating (as frequently the soliloquies 
do) in the intricate melody of the sonnet :—all these, with the 
many other metres of which the Spanish drama admits, are in- 

variably rendered by corresponding measures in German. It 
may be safely affirmed, that to render back a single play of 
Calderon in this style of perfect reflection, is a task involving 
an amount of patient toil (apart altogether from the poetical 
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feeling and delicacy of perception which it implies, and the 
previous philological acquisitions which it presupposes) at which 
most of our English translators would stand aghast. 

We are not yet able to boast that we have repaid our obliga- 
tions to our German neighbours by any versions from their lite- 
rature, of corresponding excellence, though in numbers at least 
we are not deficient. We have actually ceased to count ee 
translations of Faust ; yet it may be doubted whether even by < 
union of all that is good in each, we should obtain a sails 
which would satisfy the idea of a good translation. No poetical 
translation from the German has in fact ever become properly a 
part of English literature, except, ‘The Wallenstein,’ as translated 
by Coleridge ; and admirable as that translation is on the whole, 
it is deformed by blemishes, inequalities, and occasionally abso- 
lute mistakes or perversions of meaning, which a very slight de- 
gree of additional labour would have removed. A still more serious 


charge against his translation is the singular omission of some of 


the most remarkable passages of the original. Coleridge’s play, 
it is known, was translated from a manuscript copy, and consi- 
derable alterations were made by Schiller on the drama, before 
publication, ‘This may account for some discrepancies between 
the original and the translation, but it will not account for Cole- 
ridge’s omission of some very striking passages in the scene 
between Wallenstein and Max Piccolomini ; ;* in the third Act, of 
Wallenstein’s death ; nor for the still more singular curtailment 
of the beautiful monologue of ‘Thekla, in the twelfth scene of the 
fourth Act, when, after bearing up with a courage worthy of Wal- 
lenstein’s daughter during the narrative of her lover’s death, she 
resolves to leave all behind her, and to breathe her last beside his 
laurel-covered coffin in the cloister of St Catharine’s. On this 
passage Coleridge remarks, in a note, ‘ ‘he soliloquy of Thekla, 
‘ consists in the original of six-and-twenty lines, twenty of which 
* are in thymes of irregular recurrence. I thought it prudent to 
‘ abridge it.” He has abridged it with a vengeance. Of the 
last twenty lines, the only traces that appear in Coleridge’s ver- 
sion, are these— 


¢ For me, too, was that laurel garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket, 
I throw it from me. Oh! my only hope 
To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds !— 
That is the lot of heroes upon earth !’ 


* Scene XVIII. Act ILI. 
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The baldness and abruptness of these lines as they stand, is 
evident; but let the reader judge whether there was any great 
occasion for the mutilation. The speech in the original runs nearly 
thus :— 


‘ Ah, no! the laurel-garland which they wove 
To deck thine early bier for mine was braided. 

What is this life without the light of love,— 

I cast it from me for its flower hath faded. 

Yes! when I loved and felt thy love was given, 
Then life indeed was something ;—glittering lay 
The new-born radiance of the golden day, 

And life was, for an hour, a dream of Heaven. 


Thou stood’st as on life’s threshold newly lighted, 

When first I crossed it with a maiden fear, 

A thousand suns to light my path united ; 

And thou wert like an angel stationed near, 
From childhood’s fairy land to lead me forth, 

On to life’s eminence my guide to be ;— 

My first sensation was of heavenly birth, 

My first fond look of love was turned to thee. 
Then came the hand of Fate, and rude and cold 
It_grasp'd and clutch’d thee in its iron hold ;— 
Beneath the horses’ hoofs that frame was hurl’d: 
So fares it with the lovely in this world!’ 

But we wish not to pause upon slight mistakes, or even more 
important curtailments ; for certainly, taken as a whole, ‘ The 
Wallenstein’ of Coleridge is at once a good translation and a noble 
English poem. 

With the exception of * The Wallenstein,’ however, we are not 
aware that any of Schiller’s plays has been translated in a manner 
calculated to afford the slightest notion of the original. Though 
we have perused more than one version of the ‘ William Tell,’ we 
may safely assert that the beauties of that fresh, vigorous, and 
natural play—the only tolerable attempt which has ever been 
made to present the rise of Swiss liberty in a poetical form, 
because it presents the actors in the scene ‘ in their habit as they 
‘ lived,’ as simple-minded peasants, free from all speculative 
patriotism or declamatory sentimentality—these beauties, we say, 
still remain quite unknown to English readers; nor can we recog- 
nise, in any of the translations of ‘ Mary Stuart’ and the ‘ Maid of 
Orleans’ we have yet met with, the dignified and nervous beauty 
of the former, or the rich glow of romantic enthusiasm which 
warms and penetrates the latter. 

The ‘ Bride of Messina,’ we believe, has been hitherto unat- 
tempted; nor are we surprised that it should be so, considering 
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its deficiency in point of mere dramatic interest, and the formid- 
able difficulties to the translator, interposed by the lyrics of the 
chorus, which constitute in the original the charm of the play. 
Following immediately upon the ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ this play is 
in every respect the reverse of its predecessor: instead of the 
stirring interest and somewhat melodramatic plot of the Jung- 
frau, we have in the ‘ Bride of Messina’ a fable of extreme simpli- 
city—the personages (with the exception of the mere servants 
and members of the chorus) reduced to five individuals—the inci- 
dents almost reducible to one, namely, the murder of Don Manuel 
by his jealous brother. Instead of the bustling and animated 
dialogue of the‘ Maid of Orleans,’ we have frequent soliloquies ; long 
lyrical passages of sublime and pensive reflection upon the fate 
and prospects of man; the hopes and the sorrows of life; and the 
uncertainty and vicissitude of all earthly grandeur. ‘ There is 
‘ in it,’ says an English critic, with truth and beauty, “a breath 
* of young tenderness and ardour mingled impressively with the 
‘ feelings of grey-haired experience, whose recollections are dark- 
‘ened with melancholy, whose very hopes are checkered and 
‘solemn. The implacable destiny which consigns the brothers 
* to mutual enmity and mutual destruction for the guilt of a past 
* generation, involving a mother and sister in their ruin, spreads 
‘a sombre hue over all the poem. We are not unmoved by the 
* characters of the hostile brothers, and we pity the hapless and 
* amiable Beatrice, the victim of their feud. Still there is too 
‘little action in the piece—the incidents are too abundantly 
* diluted with reflection—the interest pauses, flags, and fails to 
‘ produce its full effect. For its specimens of lyrical poetry— 
* tender, affecting, sometimes exquisitely beautiful—the ‘* Bride of 
* Messina” will long deserve a careful perusal ; but, as exemplify- 
* ing a new form of the drama, it has found no imitators, and is 
* likely to find none.’ 

We regard Mr Irvine’s translation of this fine poem—for a 
tragedy it can scarcely be called—as a highly creditable and, on 
the whole, successful attempt to convey to the English reader an 
idea of this choral drama. Not that it by any means satisfies 
our notions of a good translation ; for it errs occasionally, and par- 
ticularly in the choruses, on the score of stiffness or harshness of 
versification, while in the dialogue, there is sometimes an intro- 
duction of needless epithets for which there is no warrant in the 
original. Great allowance, however, must be made for the diffi- 
culty of the subject; and giving effect to this consideration, we 
think we should be disposed to place it, as a specimen of 
German translation, next to the very beautiful translation of 
‘Faust’ by Dr Anster. Generally speaking, Mr Irvine has been 
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most successful in the dialogue which is in blank verse: this 
portion of his version is always vigorous, and often highly 
poetical. In the.lyrics, we admit, blemishes are much more 
frequent; the metrical cadences of the original are often very 
imperfectly imitated ; and an air of stiffness and ruggedness hangs 
over them which too obviously betrays the constraint under which 
the translator has laboured. 

The plot of the piece, so far as a knowledge of it is necessary 
to render intelligible the passages we are about to extract, may 
be given in a very short space. ( Don Cesar and Don Manuel, 
the sons of the Prince of Messina, have been alienated from ensh 
other, even from infancy, by a mutual feeling of hostility, which 
has been artfully encouraged by their followers. Their mother, 
Isabella, by an appeal to their filial affection for herself, succeeds in 
effecting a temporary reconciliation between them. In the warm 
flow of confidence that follows, each of the brothers avows to Isa- 
bella that he has formed a secret attachment ; the mother, in her 
turn, reveals to her sons that, unknown to them, they have a sister 
who, in order to avoid some evil augury with which the royal race 
of Messina was threatened, had been in infancy removed from the 
court, and educated in the stillness of the cloister. It is easy to 
foresee from the first that this long-lost sister, and the object of 
the secret passion of both brothers, are the same ; and that out of 
this ominous combination nothing but death and misery can 
result. Beatrice, the innocent and ignorant daughter, had in her 
cloistered residence become acquainted with Don Manuel, of whose 
rank and even name she is ignorant; and, following the devoted 
impulse of a first love, has consented to follow him in secret to 
Messina. 

Don Manuel, in an interview with his follower Cajetan, informs 
him that he has placed her in a retired abode near to the convent 
of the Misericordia; from which it is his immediate intention to 
bring her forth and present her, ‘ high uplifted to a royal throne, 
‘before the subject eyes of all Messina.’ He proceeds, in the 
following beautiful passage, to which great justice has been done 
by Mr Irvine,— 


‘ Come on! hence will we to the throng’d bazaar 
Where the dusk Moor, in bright temptation ranged, 
Exhibits all the Morning-land can boast 
Of wealthy stuffs, and cunning handiwork. 

First choose the pliant sandal to defend 

And ornament her fairy-moulded foot ; 

Then for her robe select the subtlest web 

From India’s loom, clear glancing like the snow 
Of Etna, that beams nearest to the light; 
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And circumfuse it like the dews of morning 
Around the taper structure of her limbs. 

Of purple be the zone, with crafty threads 

Of gold embroider’d, which unites the tunic 
O’er the coy beauties of her virgin hosom— 
And choose the mantle glittering with the texture 
Of tenderest silk, and like purpurean dye. 
Upon her shoulder let a golden locust 

Loop its full foldings ; nor forget the clasps 
That circle the round marble of her arms; 

Nor the red coral, nor the liquid pearl, 

The wondrous gifts of hoary Ocean’s goddess. 
Amid her ringlets wind the diadem 

Hewn from the costliest quarries of the mine: 
Wherein the fire-effusing ruby’s gleam 

Shall cross its lightnings with the green smaragdus. 
Down from her cluster’d locks let the long veil 
Depending deep, embrace her glittering form, 
And float around it like a cloud of light, 

And with the virgin myrtle’s circlet, crown 
The accomplish’d beauty of her peerless form.’ 


Beatrice herself is introduced to us standing in a garden look- 
ing out upon the Mediterranean, and awaiting with feelings of 
anxiety, and almost of despondency, the arrival of her princely 
lover. The monologue in which she expresses these feelings is 
one of the finest passages of the play, and it has been very fairly 
rendered by Mr Irvine. We regret, however, that he should not 
have conformed to the measure ‘of the original, in which the full 
resounding octave produces so fine an effect. We shall take the 
liberty, therefore, of attempting the three opening stanzas in the 
same form of versification which Schiller has adopted :-— 


‘ BEATRICE (enters from a parlour, and after listening some time, 
anxiously speaks). 


It is not he, ’twas but the breezes’ sound 
Through the tall summits of the pine-trees sweeping. 
The sun already stoops him to his bound ; 
With leaden pace the heavy hours are creeping. 
I tremble as I gaze on all around 
This wide and moveless silence round me sleeping : 
I look, but nothing living meets mine eye ;— 
And yet he leaves me here to pine and die. 


« And near, as when the tempest stirs the tree, 
The many-peopled city’s hum is swelling ; 
The hollow thunder of the far-off sea, 
Dull beating on the shore beneath is knelling ; 
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This might of nature feels too vast for me, 

Forlorn and helpless in this fearful dwelling ;— 
Ah! homeless as the leaf that winds have blown 
To earth,—in this wide world I stand alone. 


‘ Ah! why did he persuade me to forsake 
The home where thoughtless and serene he found me ; 
My heart slept peaceful as an inland lake, 
Though few my wants, pure joys were ever round me. 
But now before the wind the waves awake, 
The world within its giant grasp hath wound me, 
And on the feeble tenure of a vow, 
A lover's oath, my hope is anchored now.’ 


At the close of the monologue, which is of considerable length, 
she hears the sound of approaching footsteps, and hurries to 
throw herself into the arms of her lover. Instead of Don 
Manuel, however, it is Don Cesar who enters the garden ;—Don 
Cesar, who, at the funeral of his father, had seen her in the 
Cathedral of Messina (which she had been allowed on that 
occasion to visit), and had conceived for her a passion of the 
most sudden and vehement nature. Its origin is described in 
the following beautiful scene with his mother and his brother, 


Don Manuel, which has also been very successfully translated 
by Mr Irvine :— 


‘Twas at my father’s solemn funeral : 
Mix’d with the crowd, as well thou know’st, disguised 
Our rank and state, in common weeds we stood ;— 
Such orders had thy wise discretion issued, 
Lest our obtrusive hate with wild confusion 
Should mar the solemn order of the rites. 

With gloomy crape was tapestried the vault 
Of the high chapel—twenty sculptured cherubs 
With flickering torches stood around the altar 
’Fore which the death-bier, heaved aloft and shadow’d 
By the pall’s white embroider'd cross, reposed. 
And on that pall incumbent lay the staff 
Of domination, and the princely crown, 
Fair knighthood’s ornament, the golden spurs, 
And with its jewel-gleaming zone, the sword. 

All lay in hush’d devotion, humbly bending, 
When pealing from aloft, invisible, 
The organ rain’d its solemn influence down, 
And hundred-voiced the holy song began. 
And, while the roofs still echo’d, the cold bier 
With its supporting platform, slow descended, 
Deep sinking to the unknown world beneath. 
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But the vast pall with wide-extended folds 
O’ershadowing hid the sepulchre’s dark mouth, 
And on the earth remain’d the earthly pomp 
Behind, nor follow’d him who was departing : 
While on the seraph pinions of the hymn 

The unfetter’d soul soar’d upward to high heaven, 
And sought the bosom of eternal mercy ! 

I call this, mother, back to thy remembrance 
That thou may’st judge if, in an hour like this, 
One worldly wish could linger in my heart; 

Yet did the mystic power which rules our fate 
Select that moment, on this darken’d heart 

To pour young love’s first radiance—how it happ’d 
In vain I ask myself ! 

Isabella. Say on, and tell 
Thy tale to its conclusion. 

Don Cesar. Whence she came, 
Or how she came, I know not :—as I turn’d 
My eyes, I found her standing by my side, 

And sudden in my being’s core I felt 

The power of her near prese nce—it was not 
The witching magic of her gentle smile, 

Nor the warm coe that hover’d on her cheek, 
No, nor the splendour of her godlike form, 
That shed their holy influence on my heart. 
There was no sound of words ; our souls did seem 
To fuse in mystic union as my breath 

Mingled w ith hers—she was a stranger, yet 

I fe lt she was my nearest, dearest friend, 

And the fix’d thought flash’d into instant birth, 
«© Her must I love, or no one else on earth!” 

Don Manuel (eagerly). There shone the holy spark of heayen’s 

own light 

Which searching to its centre fires the soul 
When hearts meet hearts, and with resistless might 

Freedom, and choice, and thought, and will control. 
Man cannot loose the magnet chain that round 
Those born to bless each other Heay’n hath bound. 
My brother’s charmed eloquence dispels 
The cloud that on my mind’s veil’d vision dwells ; 
His subtler terms my shapeless thoughts define, 
And his heart utters all that glows in mine.’ 


Confused, and taken by surprise, Beatrice has been unable to 
reveal to Don Cesar her attachment to Don Manuel; and the 
Prince, after a stormy avowal of his passion, leaves her, announ- 
cing to his attendants— 


‘ Henceforth entreat her as my destined bride, 
And your anointed princess ; honour her 
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With all attendance that becomes her rank. 
I will return anon to bear her home, 
In state beseeming her and worthy me.’ 


He does return; but it is to find Beatrice in the embrace of 
Don Manuel, in whose protecting arms she had sought shelter 
from the followers of Don Cesar, by whom the pavilion was 
guarded. Ina paroxysm of jealousy and hatred, the impetuous 
Don Cesar rushes on his brother, and plunges his dagger in his 
breast. Don Manuel expires. A series of fearful discoveries 
follows. The unhappy mother, mourning over the body of Don 
Manuel, learns that the mortal blow had been inflicted by her 
own son; Beatrice, that the object of her affections was her 
brother ; and Don Cesar, that she for whom he had murdered a 
brother was the sister of both. He feels that existence is no 
longer endurable, and expires by his own hand beside the bier 
of his brother. As a fair specimen of the style in which the 
lyrical portions of the translation are executed, we shall quote, 
in conclusion, the beautiful lines put into the mouth of the 
Chorus—‘ Wohl dem, selig muss ich ihn preisen.’ 


az 
‘Oh! well is he, and blest his condition, 
Who, in his native home’s sweet rest, 
Far from the mazes of life’s wild transition, 
Sleeps like a child on nature’s breast. 


2 
‘I look’d on the house of the mighty with sorrow : 
High o’er the earth to-day they soar, 
Mocking the sun ;—alas! to-morrow 
Their place rememb’reth them no more ! 


3. 
‘ Soft is his bed, and to watching a stranger, 
Who, far from life’s tempestuous wave, 
Timely advised, hath retired from danger 
In the deep cloister’s silent cave ; 


4, 
‘ Who the proud thoughts that excite but to grieve us, 
Hath with proud fortitude repress’d ; 
And the vain wishes that ever deceive us 
In his calm bosom lull’d to rest.’ 
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Art. XI.—A Letter to the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, containing a Narrative of the circumstances 
connected with the Proceedings against C. Bolton, Esq. of Hull 
and others, for a Breach of Privilege in commencing and prose- 
cuting an action against the Warden of the Fleet Prison, for 
suffering R. C. Burton, Esq. M.P. to go out of his custody in 
obedience to an order of the House. By A. Rosser. London: 
1821.* 


Tr March, 1836, the House of Commons, upon the Report of a 
Committee, adopted certain resolutions for the publication 
and sale of its Reports, Votes, and other Papers. The substance 
of these resolutions was, that Messrs Hansard, the printers of the 
House, should conduct the sale—that the price to the public 
should be a halfpenny per sheet—and that twelve and a-half per 
cent discount should be allowed to the Trade. This plan was 
forthwith acted upon; and there was thus established, if not as a 
branch of the House of Commons, yet certainly under its direc- 
tion, a shop and a traffic of bookselling. Whatever evidence was 
given before any committee—none of it upon oath—much of it 
* matter of opinion, hearsay, conjecture—little of it resembling that 
which goes by the same name in Courts of Justice ;—whatever 
allegations were set forth in petitions, not even pretending to be 
evidence, and, if necessary, behind the back of those to whose 
character and conduct they related—were thus, if ordered to be 
printed, as they all are in common course, sold to the public at 
the rate of three halfpence, for a pamphlet, which common venders 
of such wares cannot afford to sell under two shillings or half-a- 
crown; and a discount ‘ was allowed to the Trade’ (we cite the 
words of the House itself), ‘ in case the price should be found so 
high as to prevent the dealers pushing the sale.’ 
A party was attacked in one of these publications ; and he brought 


* We have placed the title of Mr Rosser’s able and interesting pamph- 
let at the head of this article, though the subject of it occurred so many 
years ago. But the perusal of Mr Rosser’s statement and observations 
will well recompense the reader for his trouble. He was the Solicitor 
who brought the action as a professional man ; the defendant threw him- 
self upon the protection of the House ; and Mr Rosser and his clients 
being threatened with severe punishment, stopt the process, paid all the 
costs, and having ‘with contrition acknowledged their offences, and 
‘ thrown themselves on the mercy of the House,’ were allowed to escape 
any further punishment, by the order for their attendance being rescinded. 
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his action against Mr Hansard. The defendant pleaded that the 
charges made i in the alleged libel were true; as he might have 
pleaded had he published under no authority or pretended autho- 
rity at all. He satisfied the jury of this fact, and had a verdict 
accordingly. But he first of all set up another defence : he stated 
that the House of Commons, whose printer and publisher he was, 
had authorized him to sell the libel in question; and that therefore, 
whether true or false, scandalous or harmless, he was protected 
by the lawful authority of his employers, who had a right to pub- 
lish whatever they chose, respecting any person, and in any way. 

The Judge, before whom this most grave and momentous affair 
came, was the Lord Chief Justice of England ; and, acting under 
the obligations of his oath, in the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, he gave that judgment which he deemed the law required— 
that judgment which, if the law had unhappily been against the 
liberties of the people, he would have been bound to give, and 
would have given, as every one who knew him knew full well: but 
the law, speaking through him, was in favour of these liberties ; 
and he gave that judgment from the bench, which, at the bar, or 
in the senate, or on the hustings, he would at all times of his 
honest and brilliant career, have rejoiced to defend ; and the title 
and the station of Chief Justice lent new force, without giving 
a new direction to that indomitable love of popular rights, and that 
steadfast resistance of unlawful power, which had already illus- 
trated the name of Denman. 

As soon as a pretension, which he considered to be monstrous 
and intolerable, was set up on the part of the House of Commons, 
he did not hesitate or delay pronouncing his judgment; and, least 
of all, did he seek to shelter himself behind the authority of others 
by reserving the point for the consideration of the Court. He 
at once declared his opinion in these memorable words :—‘ I 
‘ entirely disagree from the law laid down by the learned counsel 
‘for the defendant. I am not aware of the existence in this 
country of any body whatever that can privilege any servant of 
theirs to publish libels of any individual. Whatever arrange- 
ments may be made between the House of Commons and any 
publisher in their employ, I am of opinion that. the publisher 
who publishes that in his public shop, and especially for money, 
which may be injurious, and possibly ruinous to any of the 
King’s subjects, must answer in a court of justice to that sub- 
ject, if he challenge him for a libel; and I wish to say so 
* emphatically and distinctly ; because I think that if upon the 
‘ first opportunity that arose in a court of justice for questioning 
‘this point, it were left unsatisfactorily explained, the Judge 
‘ who sat there might become an accomplice in the destruction 


‘ 
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‘ of the Liberties of the country, and expose every individual 
‘ who lives in it to a Tyranny that no man ought to submit to.’ 

The case was left to the jury, therefore, upon the other ground ; 
and they having decided against the plaintiff, no opportunity was 
given for taking the opinion of the Court upon the alleged privi- 
lege. But other actions being threatened, the House of Commons 
thought it necessary to interpose; and a Committee was appointed 
to examine precedents upon the subject. It met seven times ; 
and reported whatever precedents could be found, with certain 
Resolutions, which Viscount Howick, its chairman, moved, and 
which the House adopted by a large majority. 

Into the merits of this Report and of these Resolutions we need 
not here enter at large ; because we mean, at present, to examine 
the question only upon the ground of expediency or necessity, 
and not to touch, on the legal point at all. Yet it is impos- 
sible to avoid casting our eye towards the kind of precedents 
by which the claims of the House are supported; and the 
sort of proposition which it has thought fit to establish by its 
vote. 

The earliest precedents of printing and publishing are in 1641, 
when the Long Parliament was in open conflict with the Crown, 
and had assumed many of the functions of the executive 
Government. Among the precedents of the following year, 
1642, to which the Report refers (App. p. 77) are these :— 
* Declaration of Parliament for raising the ‘Trained Bands ’— 
* Propositions for raising Horse ’—*‘ Declaration of the Lords and 
‘ Commons in favour of persons advancing money on the credit 
* of the late ordinance.’ ‘That the Commons in those days acted 
as became friends of liberty, and by their gallant spirit, and wise 
councils, rescued their country from arbitrary power, none are 
more ready to admit than we. But they were placed in critical 
circumstances ; they were acting in revolutionary times; their 
excess of all bounds of law was only to be justified by the awful 
necessity which compelled it; and to cite such acts for any other 
purpose, in peaceful times, than as a warning against repeating 
them until some such crisis again occurs, would be the height of 
unreasonable, or rather unthinking zeal. Yet are there to be 
found, though strangely enough not in the Committee’s Report, 
instances of equal extravagance, justified by nothing like a crisis ; 
but rather in times remarkably tranquil. One of these, which 
we shall advert to, is before the date of the former precedents, 
viz. in 1621; another is as late as the end of George II.’s 
reign. ‘The case of 1621 is that of Edward Floyd; and it 
implicates both Houses of Parliament. ‘This unfertunate person 
had incurred the displeasure of the House ef Commons by 
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ridiculing the Electress Palatine, daughter of James I., and 
the Elector, her husband ;—calling them by the names of Good- 
man Palgrave, and Good-wife Palgrave. The House had no doubt 
whatever that, as the King was head of the Parliament, this 
amounted to a breach of privilege, and proceeded to condemn 
the offence. But the Lords considered that the office belonged 
rather to them, than to the Commons, who forthwith humbly 
acknowledged their fault in having had the presumption to 
interfere w ith such high matters; and only besought their Lordships 
not to spare so heinous an offender. Nor was he spared, by the 
united wisdom and justice of the two Chambers. ‘The ‘ censure 
was propounded in this manner—not to bear arms as a gentleman, 
nor be a competent witness in any court of justice—to ride with 
his face to the horse’s tail—to stand in the pillory, and have his 
ears nailed thereunto—to be whipped at the cart’s tail—to be 
fined at £5000—to be perpetually imprisoned in Newgate.’— 
‘It was put to the question, first, whether Floyd should be 
whipped or no, which some Lords doubted to yield to, because 
he was a gentleman; yet it was agreed, per plures, that he shall 
be whipped. ‘Then it was put to the question whether Floyd’s 
ears shall be nailed to the pillory or no—and agreed, per plures, 
‘ not to be nailed.’ In nearly all other respects the sentence was 
pronounced and executed. ‘As the Commons, in their late Re- 
solutions, have asserted the privileges of the Lords to be coequal 
with their own, some may marvel that so splendid an example of 
the rights and feats of the U pper House should have escaped 
the diligence of the searchers after precedent. 

The more recent, and in point of principle, at least, no less 
extravagant case, though unstained by cruelty, is to be found in 
the ‘Commons Journals’ for April 1759 (Vol. xxviii. p- 545). 
Admiral Griffiths, being a member of the House, complained to it 
that one Hopkins and four others had forcibly entered and used 
his fishery. ‘The House never dreamt of suggesting that they 
could not try an action of trespass, but referred the matter to the 
Committee of Privileges, who examined evidence to prove the 
Admiral’s right—the trespass complained of—and the Admiral 
having refused the parties leave and license to fish. ‘The five 
men were heard by their Counsel, and the Committee reported 
them guilty of a breach of privilege. ‘The House ordered them 
to be committed for their offence. Next day they petitioned,— 
humbly acknowledging their fault,—setting forth that further 
imprisonment would ruin them and their families, and praying 
to be discharged. ‘They were brought to the bar, received on 
their knees a reprimand from the Speaker, and were released 
from custody on paying the fees. Perhaps some may consider 


‘ 
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this precedent as equally calculated to illustrate the question with 
the others cited in the Report; and may the more be unable to 
understand why it should have been omitted in that repository of 
the learning on this subject. 

The resolutions of the House, moved upon this Report, and 
which indeed embodied the opinion of the Committee, were as 
follow :— 

That the power of publishing such of its reports, votes, 
and proceedings as it shall deem necessary or conducive to the 
public interests, is an essential incident to the constitutional 
functions of Parliament; more especially of this House, as the 
fepresentative portion of it. 

‘2. That by the law and privilege of Parliament, this House 
has the sole and exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon the 
existence and extent of its privileges; and that the institution 
or prosecution of any action, suit, or other proceeding, for the 
purpose of bringing them into discussion or decision before any 
court or tribunal elsewhere than in Parliament, is a high breach 
of such privilege; and renders all parties concerned therein 
amenable to its just displeasure, and to the punishment conse- 
quent thereon. 

‘3. That for any court or tribunal to assume to decide upon 
matters of privilege inconsistent with the determination of either 
House of Parliament, is contrary to the law of Parliament, and 
is a breach and contempt of the privileges of Parliament.’ 

It is by no means hypercritical to observe upon the incon- 
sistent and inexplicit language in which these most important 
propositions are couched. ‘This is no matter of mere verbal 
criticism ; it demonstrates at the very least that sufficient atten- 
tion was not bestowed upon the subject: it may possibly be 
thought to prove something more ; for it certainly begets a sus- 
picion that no great pains were t taken to form very accurate no- 
tions upon the matters affirmed. ‘The first resolution asserts the 
right of publishing only one class of papers,—reports, votes, and 
proceedings which the House shall deem necessary or conducive 
to the public interests. Can this be the meaning of the House ? 
Can it possibly be intended to restrict the publication only to 
this one description of proceedings; or can it be supposed that 
any class of proceedings is excluded? Possibly the real intention 
was to affirm the right of publishing whatever the House deemed 
it necessary or expedient to publish. Most probably this was 
the thing meant to be asserted; but most certainly it is not the 
thing asserted. Again, the second resolution affirms that the 
institution or prosecution of proceedings for the purpose of 
bringing the privileges of the House into discussion, is a breach 
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of privilege. Is that all that the House means to assert is a 
breach of privilege? Must the object of the suitor or prosecutor 
be to have the privileges discussed or decided? If so, then none 
of those proceedings chiefly intended to be forbidden and pre- 
vented falls within the description ; for the object is reparation 
in damages in the civil, and punishment in the criminal pro- 
ceedings; and the plaintiff or the prosecutor has so little desire 
‘ to bring privileges into discussion,’ that he would much rather 
never hear of the defence urged upon such grounds. But the 
third resolution—the most important of the whole—states some- 
thing quite different from what mugt surely be meant; and, so 
far, it closely resembles the first and the second. It denounces the 
act of ‘assuming to decide upon matters of privilege inconsistent 
‘ with the determination of either House of Parliament.’ Can it 
possibly be meant to denounce as a breach of privilege the deciding 
upon a claim of privilege which is contrary to the determination of 
the Houses ? Can it be meant that a court is guilty of contempt, 
in deciding that some privilege claimed by some inferior court, 
for instance, is contrary to the de ‘termination of the Houses ? 
Certainly not. Yet as certainly this is the thing denounced, and 
the only thing denounced. Possibly it was ‘intended to say 
inconsistently and not inconsistent. But then the proposition, 
though so amended, would remain extremely vague, and any 
thing rather than of that precision—that reasonable certainty 

which the people of this country, and, above all, the high 
Judicial functionaries against whom the denunciation is levelled, 
have an undoubted right to expect, in rules laid down for their 
government, fenced by threats of ‘ just displeasure.’ 

‘The meaning of the whole, however, may be taken to be, that 
the Houses of Parliament are to print and publish what they 
please; that any one appointed by them may sell, or otherwise 
disperse all such publications; that whoever, being aggrieved 
by the slanders and falsehoods contained in them, shall sue or 
prosecute the distributors, and whatever Judge shall presume to 
try such action or prosecution, in the discharge of his duty, and 
according to the obligation of his oath, shall be punished by 
the House of Commons summarily, without even the accustomed 
formalities of a trial. 

Such was the claim of privilege solemnly made, and recorded 
on the Journals of the House, upon the 30th of May. No in- 
dividual or party were to make any complaint—no professional 
man was to raise any question —no Judge was to try any 

“ause—in which the r right of the Commons and their publishers 
to circulate whatever they chose through the country could 
be brought into dispute or discussion. ‘The House was alone 
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to be the judge of its own privileges, and of every thing 
that touched them in any manner of way. If an action were 
brought against its servants for acting under its orders, all 
concerned in the proceedin; g—attorneys, ple ‘aders, counsel, judges 
—all were guilty of breach of priv ilege, and ‘amenable to its just 
‘ displeasure ’—all were to be committed—some to the Sergeant, 
some to Newgate, some to the ‘lower, according to their several 
degrees. Suffering any such action to proceed, was submitting toa 
continued breach of privilege ; and to let he Courts decide upon 
the matter, was wholly to abandon the rights of the Commons, 
and to let Privilege be trampled under the foot of Law. So was 
it on ‘Tuesday the 30th of May; but so it was not very long ; 
indeed, only for the space of e ight-: uid-forty hours. On ‘Thursday 
the Ist of June, Messrs Hansard and others petitioned the House, 
—stating that actions had been brought against them for fresh 
libels published under authority of the House ; and ¢ praying its 
* instructions as to the course they y ous oht to pursue in resisting’ 
‘or defending the suits.’ Instead of acting upon the doctrines 
which that House had promulgated and recorded in such awful 
characters—the ink of which was scarcely dry—the House, in 
its wisdom, put off the consideration of the petition for a week. 
The Chief Justice, in the mean-time, came down to the House 
of Lords,—gave notice of a motion upon the late claim of the 
Commons, — firmly and sternly declaring: his determination to 
persevere in administering the law of the land, whoever might 
be the wrong-doer: and on the 8th of June, little more than a 
week after “the high-sounding resolutions were passed by an 
immense majority, the (¢ ommons, in their discretion, came 
to a resolution, in a somewhat lower key, if not in very strict 
harmony with the former, ‘that the petitioners be permitted 
* to appear and plead to the said actions ; and that Mr Attorney- 
* General be directed to defend them against the same.’ 
Thus the House makes itself the accomplice on the sth of 
June, in proceedings which, on the 30th of May, it had solemnly 
declared to be such an offence as subjected all coneerned 
to its just displeasure. ‘he action is accordingly waiting to be 
tried before the Chief Justice, whom the House had denounced 
as a principal offender ; and the proceeding is put in such a shape 
that the cause must come, in the last resort, to be decided by the 
House of Lords. It is unnecessary to add, that the Chief-Jus- 
tice had now no inducement to follow up his notice of motion ; 
the House of Commons having suddenly and entirely abandoned 
its high ground. But before we leave the matter of law in 
the position in which the House has placed it,—a position the 
most illustrative that can well be imagined of the untenable 
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nature of the pretension set up; and before we advert to the only 
question that materially concerns the community,—we shall, in 
reference to the later conduct of the House, cite a passage of the 
Report upon which that conduct may, perhaps, be thought to 
afford a somewhat striking commentary. ‘ It seems most import- 
* ant (says the committee), * that the proceedings of Parliament 

‘on the subject of privilege should be uniform. Submission to 
* the courts of law on some occasions, and resistance on others, 
‘ begets an impression in the public mind that Parliament itself 
* wavers, and has no settled conviction upon the subject of its privi- 
* lege—an impression which is not justified, and ought not to 
* prevail.’ 


But we now come to the real question for the country: Ought 
the Houses of Parliament to be intrusted with the privilege 
claimed for them? Is there any necessity for it? Is there any 
advantage in their possessing it sufficient to countervail the 
mischiefs of giving it, and to justify so wide a departure from all 
the most sacred principles of our free constitution ? 

Kvery one admits at once, that whatever is necessary for 
enabling either House of Parliament,—say, the Commons’ House 
nto perform its functions, must be conceded to it, and liberally 
conceded, without captiously quarrelling about little matters. To 
exercise its inquisitorial office, it must have large powers, to be 
summarily and unhesitatingly used. Breaking open doors ; 
seizing papers; compelling attendance; forcing answers to ques- 
tions by terror of imprisonment,—all these are high authorities ;— 
grievous, too, in their abuse, and not unlikely to be abused. Yet 
all hone powers are allowed the Commons without grudging ; 
because without them the inquisitorial functions must be 
paralysed. So, any privilege which is necessary for the per- 
sonal protection of individual members, and in general, what- 
ever is requisite for preventing all obstructions to the pro- 
ceedings of the House, must be admitted as indispensable. It 
may aiso be admitted, though this is by no means so unques- 
tionable, that offences committed against these privileges should 
be visited with summary punishment by the House itself; in 
order that the speedy infliction, without waiting for the slower 
course of the Common Law, m: Ly Oper rate to deter offenders, and 
more effectually to prevent obstruction. These privileges are 
only allowed because, without them, the functions of the House 
could not be duly performed. Is the power of unlimited publi- 
cation a privilege of the same description? Could the House 
not usefully do its duty without such a power ? 

To try this—suppose the power withheld—that is, suppose the 
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House of Commons to stand in the same predicament with every 
other body, whether individual or corporate, in the kingdom, 
from the Sovereign downwards— What would be the consequence? 
‘Not that the proceedings and other documents would cease to be 
— but, that either the House would exercise greater 
care in selecting what was to be published; or, that it would 
print aa for the 1 use of its members, and leave strangers to 
publish, if the »y chose, for the rest of the world. The Commit- 
tee conclude their Report by adverting to the likelihood which 
there is of the power being abused, from the ‘impossibility of 
* exercising on all occasions, amidst the pressure of multifarious 
* business, that precautionary vigilance which might guard 
* against ‘ie evil;’ and they are "forced to admit that “much 
‘must depend upon the discretion and sense of justice of indivi- 
© dual members "—siIx HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT in number 
they might have added—and most of whom present all the peti- 
tions that are placed in their hands by any persons who conceive 
they have a grievance against any one, and wish it to be made 
public without expense and without hazard. Surely it is enough 
that these things should be circulated among the members “of 
the House itself, without any restraint beyond that feeble one 
imposed by the chance of a calumnious petitioner being punished 
by the House. 

But it is said that diffusing the information contained in 
Reports, which may reflect on individuals, is highly useful to 
the public, and necessary for helping the House in its enquiries, 
and in performing its legislative functions. We admit it: but 
we maintain that the same publication would take place were it 
wholly unprivileged. ‘The House itself could publish those 
Reports, and all other papers of the like kind. It would find 
agents enough ready to take the risk. It would indeed be bound 
to make that risk as slight as possible, by exercising great vigi- 
lance in expunging all matter which it ou ght not to publish. It 
would also be bound to make good any loss sustained by its 
publishers in acting under its authority. This it could always do 
where civil proc eedings alone were resorted to: and the punish- 
ment inflicted, were prosecutions instituted, would be barely 
nominal; because the occasion of the publication, if it did not 
afford a complete defence, would be sufficient to mitigate the 
sentence upon aconviction. Indeed there would rarely be either 
action or prosecution. We are not left here to conjecture. ‘The 
facts are of every day occurrence which prove to be inevitable, 
all we have been sti iting as only likely, to happen. This will 
appear under the next head of the argument. 

Suppose the House itself not to interfere at all,—which 
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would certainly be the better course,—then the Reports and 
Papers being printed for the use of the members, all those 
which it was most necessary or useful to have circulated, would 
assuredly be published, by persons willing to take the risk. 
Some gross libels would probably never be published. But all 
that it was right and good to disseminate would be freely cir- 
culated. Does any one doubt this? Let him recollect that 
by far the greater part of Parliamentary Publication has hitherto 
been carried on in this way, and without any protection at all. 
‘There was nearly as much of it before the arrangements of 
1836 as there has been since. Nay, even since those arrange- 
ments, and if the privilege claimed were granted in the utmost 
extent, by far the greater part of the circulation of Parliamentary 
papers must of necessity be carried on without deriving the 
least protection from it. ‘That privilege extends not to any 
persons except those authorized by the House. Mr Hansard 
would be safe ; but no one who bought of him, and sold again, 
would have any protection. Nor would any one buying from 
him and lending to another—nay, nor any member of the House 
itself, lending to a person nota member. ‘The resolutions of the 
House are sufficiently stringent, but they have not as yet laid it 
down for Parliamentary law, that the House, by affixing its 
imprimatur on a libel, can make that innocent per se which the 
law holds to be noxious. 

However, we have no occasion to maintain this position. Quite 
enough remains were it abandoned. Look at another depart- 
ment of Parliamentary publication—by far the most important 
of any—the largest in amount—the most interesting in its 
nature—the most essential to the whole operations, perhaps even 
the most necessary to the existence of. the legislature. ‘The 
reader perceives we allude to the Desares. Who will be so 
bold as to place the necessity of circulating any kind of document 
in any sort of comparison with that of making the daily 
proceedings universally known? By the proceedings, we mean 
not merely the Votes, but the Speeches. Now, this publication, 
so essential to the very existence of Parliament, is, and always 
has been, and, moreover, is likely always to be carried on 
without any sort of protection,—by individuals acting under no 
authority whatever of the House,—nay, according to the Law of 
Privilege, acting in defiance of the prohibitions of the House, 
and ‘amenable to their just displeasure,’—individuals who are 
answerable, criminally and civilly, for every line they make 
public; and who cannot, in any court of law, defend themselves by 
proving that they have only published a correct account of what 
was spoken in Parliament, if that which was spoken be slander- 
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ous. Irom hence two inferences may be drawn ; and either is 
decisive of the present question. ‘The privilege claimed is not 
in the least degree necessary for enabling the public to have the 
fullest and freest access to all Parliamentary papers ; and there is 
no real risk attending a publication of such papers, whether the 
Houses of Parliament choose to authorize them by their orders 
or not. If the first of these positions is deemed insufficient for 
the purpose of the argument, on account of the lesser interest 
taken in Documents than in Debates,—the second shows how 
easily persons may be found who will run the risk, should the 
Houses desire to circulate their papers. Such a thing as an 
action or prosecution for a libel in publishing a speech, is hardly 
known, unless when the speaker is likewise the publisher. Hi: id 
Mr Hansard not published as the servant of the House, he 
would most probably have furnished no exception to the remark. 
But even persons employed by the Houses would run a risk quite 
insignificant. 

Now, if these things are undeniably true, there is an end of 
the argument; for no one contends that privilege should be dealt 
out to any body of men without necessity,—or an expediency so 
high as not to be distinguished from necessity ; and if it is clear 
that complete publicity “would | e given to whatever was fit for 
publication, without any privilege exempting the publishers from 
the operation of the laws, no one can seriously maintain the pro- 
priety of giving the agents of the House of ‘Commons such an 
exemption. 

The supreme power in our Constitution is composed of three 
branches, each, of course, irresponsible in the exercise of its 
functions. Two of those branches being not individuals, but 
bodies of men, their irresponsible character cannot be fully enjoyed 
without certain immunities being given to their individual mem- 
bers. Hence these have freedom. from all civil process, and 
absolute liberty of speech within their several Houses of Assem- 
bly. To all criminal process they are liable like the rest of the 
community ; and for every thing done by them without the walls 
of those Houses they are answet rable, civilly as well as criminally. 
The necessity of the case is here the measure of the privilege ; 
and all the privileges once claimed and allowed—e. g. protection 
to their servants of any kind,—being beyond the bounds which 
that necessity prescribes, have been long ago abandoned. So, 
the Sovereign is wholly irresponsible ; but whoever acts, or 
speaks, or publishes by his command, is answerable to the law, 
and will in vain plead ‘the orders he may have received as a jus- 
tification of his conduct. That the Houses of Parliament should 
have powers of acting beyond their own walls, and by agents 
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whom their orders will protect from legal process, is to a certain 
extent necessary ; and those powers exceed any possessed by the 
Crown. ‘Thus, the King can neither order an arrest for a con- 
tempt—nor cause men’s houses to be broken open and searched 
for papers—nor direct persons who have offended him to be sum- 
marily punished. Why is this? Manifestly because the Crown 
has no functions to perform like those of the Houses, which 
make it necessary that they should enjoy such extraordinary 
powers. The King is sufficiently ve and aided in his 
functions by the ordinary operation of the law. But that either 

House should be privileg ed to publish, by agents irresponsible to 
the law, whatever it chooses to publish, has been shown to be 
wholly unnecessary. 

There are m: ny reasons why such powers should not be com- 
mitted to a body of men; even if it were ever possible to regard 
without the greatest alarm their being vested in an individual. A 
numerous assembly acts without any check or control from public 
opinion in each particular case. In the long run, it will be influ- 
enced by the sentiments prevailing among its fellow-citizens at 
large; but this imposes no effectual restraint in a moment of 
temporary excitement; and it is at such times that injustice and 
oppression are most likely to be worked. All judicial functions 
are worse exercised by large bodies than any other functions. 
No man of common sense woul | regard without the utmost dis- 
may the trial of any valuable right, whether of person or property, 
before such a tribunal. He woul | infinitely prefer the decision 
of the worst constituted court, composed of a very few men 
iy out from among: their fellow-citizens, permanently engag aged 

| judicial duties, answerable as individuals to — opinion, 
we acting according to fixed rules previously laid down, not 
according to unsettled principles adopted on the spur of the 
occasion, or moulded by its exigencies. 

The judges of this country, however, are placed under other 
checks, while they are strengthened by important immunities 
firmly to discharge their duties. They are independent both 
of the Crown and of the People; that is to say, they are ab- 
solutely and to all intents placed beyond the control of the 
executive government; and they cannot be affected by an 
sudden temporary revolution of the country. If indeed they 
inake themselves hateful to their fellow-countrymen,—if they give 
just displeasure to the two Houses of Parliament,—their conduct 
may lead to their removal. But, secure against the influence of 
any sudden impulses of popular feeling, and against all influence 
of the Court, their determinations are far more to be relied on, and 
afford to the suitor a much greater prospect of inflexible justice 
than can ever be held out by the deliberations of the best consti- 
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tuted assembly, numerously composed; whether it represents 
others, or acts by personal or by hereditary right. 

Many well-intentioned persons, of liberal opinions, have been 
led away by the feeling that it is safer to intrust the House of 
Commons with power, now than it was before its reformation ; 
inasmuch as it now represents the people more fully. ‘That it is 
still but an imperfect representation, must be admitted; but were 
the elective franchise greatly extended—nay, were the most 
universal suffrage to be the origin of that assembly, we should 
only the more dread its being armed with any unnecessary 
irresponsible powers. Such a body would be well adapted to 
conduct enquiries, and to perform all the functions of legisla- 
tion; but it would be little likely to deliberate upon the rights of 
individuals with judicial calmness; and it would be still more 
prone than it now is to domineer over the minority of its fellow- 
citizens. It is of the essence of all justice to protect the weak 
against the strong; and whether oppression is threatened by the 
Crown and its marshalled forces, or by the unarrayed Multitude 
through its organs, he who opposes a firm resistance to attempted 
wrong is the true friend of real liberty. 

If they act very inconsiderately w “ho would arm the House of 
Commons, as now composed, with powers far more extensive and 
anomalous than those the assumption of which they so vehe- 
mently resisted in 1810, still more unreflecting appears to be the 
disposition shown by others to take part with the House upon 
this particular occasion; merely because the question concerns 
libel, and the House is claiming a power of unrestrained publica- 
tion. Let it be remembered, that the claim of the House, though 
now urged upon the right of publishing, is grounded upon the 
frightful position, that whatever it may choose to assert as a pri- 
vilege becomes so of right, and without the possibility of any 
other authority disputing its decree; and though ranged among 
libellers to- day, it may to-morrow be found punishing with all 
the rigour of its power any one who shall utter an opinion at all 
distasteful to the mi jority ‘of its members. Its power to commit 
for contempt at present extends to the whole session; and there 
is nothing to hinder it from arrogating the still more formidable 
right exercised by the Lords, of fining and of imprisoning at their 
pleasure. Let the friends of liberal principles further bear in 
mind, that the majority of the present Parliament being favour- 
able to their opinions, affords no security whatever against the 
recurrence of times when the enemies of ‘liberty shall bear sway; 
and let them be cautious how they arm with the perilous autho- 
rity in question, a body which may hereafter use it to destroy the 
very name of freedom. 
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Ant. X ech of the Honourable Fux Maule, M.P. for the 
County of Perth, at a Public Meeting of the Electors of that 
County, held 7th July, 1837. Perth. 


7." new reign is beginning well. ‘The temporary clouds, 

lately impending over us, have been lifted up as on its 
approach. It is scarcely two months since the farmer was 
threatened with a second 1816,—the merchant with another 
1825. Providentially the Corn-Fields and Mark Lane agree 
in the brightness of our actual prospects. ‘The political spectres 
which, for the last six years, have been stalking and gibbering 
in our streets, have also disappeared. During all that period 
we could hear nothing but one everlasting ery of * Wolf’ The 
horrors of the French Revolution were daily knocking at 
our doors, At present, not only has the r revolutionary alarm 
subsided, but most persons admit that history presents few 
national spectacles more encouraging than the manliness and 
moderation which marked the conduct of the English people 
throughout this stirring crisis—their honest consciousness of the 
rectitude of their purpose, and their just reliance on the stability 
of the institutions which they loved. With what vigour did they 
shift the helm and put about, when they saw that “the vessel of 
the state was already almost on the breakers! How instinctiv ely, 
as it were, did the good ship seem to right itself, in spite of muti- 
neers aboard! And, ever since, how steady and gallant has 
been its bearing over the open sea—the fury of adverse winds 
from opposite quarters of the heavens only serving to keep it 
truer to its determined course ! 

‘The late King came to a throne shaking under accumulated 
discontents. Of these, the greater part has been removed by an 
administration of affairs in unison with the spirit of the age. 
‘The rest ‘ bide their time,’ in the confidence that justice is 
delayed for the moment, only that the grant of it may be made 
more easy and more comple te. It was not with our late Sove- 
reign, dignus imperii, nisi imperdsset. We have learned to forget 
the faults of the Duke of Clarence in the merits of King 
William. While George LV. was satisfied with the boast 
that he found his Capital brick and left it stueco, William 
IV. struck out a nobler path for his ambition, He found 
an empire disturbed and sick at heart; he left one tranquil and 
full of hope. He was certainly eminently fortunate in the 
immediate services which it fell to him to confer upon his people. 
His understanding may not have been of as high an order as his 
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good nature and his good intention. But in ratifying the 
promises of Lord Grey,—in protecting peace, economy, and, 
above all, reform,—he secured for himself, together with the 
honotrs ‘ which should accompany old age,’ a name which 
posterity will not allow to die. Invaluable as we think the 
benefits of his reign, taken by themselves, its lessons, properly 
appreciated and applied, will be still more useful. The great 
moral comprised in them is one which no country can afford to 
overlook or trifle with. Least of all, a country whose opinions, 
civil and ecclesiastical,—whose middle and lower classes, are all 
rapidly growing and changing, dividing and subdividing, day 
by day, ~_whose intelligence and wealth are so progressive, 
and whose habits are yet so stationary,—as the English. We 
think that we do not overstate the virtue of the policy of 
the reign of William IV. when we say that in all human 
probability it saved us from a revolution. But it has left us 
much to do in working upon the same pattern. Nation after 
nation, as family after family, have been ruined, for want, on 
the part of the old authorities, of a reasonable confidence in 
human nature, —of a timely view of the altered relation of the 
parties,—and of a graceful and cordial adoption of the new powers 
and understandings into honourable partnership with their own. 
Let us be wiser. However slow we may seem to go, are going, 
and indeed in some questions ought to go, let our feet only be 
on the right path, and our faces in the right direction. 

This is an undertaking in which we can advance only by 
degrees. But the spirit which is gone out, is in the mean- 
while softening the stoney heart, and making smooth the way 
lately so impassable, There is happiness i in the belief, that the 
temper of the times is every day increasing the facilities for 
bridging the gulf which separates our past and future ; and for 
peaceably completing the transition which triumphant Toryism 
so long and mischievously postponed. Reform, civil and eccle- 
siastical, i is and must continue, for our lives at least, to be the 
order of the day. The subject will not be soon exhausted 
at the only pace at which it can proceed. Under these circum- 
stances we must be careful how we settle the course to be pursued, 
A prudent selection of particular measures for adoption, and even 
for paramount discussion, ought not at the present to be regu- 
lated solely by comparing their general importance. The science 
of politics, as well as of agriculture and medicine, is not so 
difficult as its application. The farmer, in sowing seed, must look 
to the nature and preparation of the soil. The doctor varies his 
prescription according to the constitution of his patients. In 
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determining the precedence between this and that political 
measure, the decisive considerations are—the pressure of the 
subject to which the measures respectively relate, and the degree 
to which the public mind is ready for the reception of the prin- 
ciples which they involve. 

The Tory, standing on the sacredness of prescription, shrinks 
from what he calls innovation, until his concessions have lost all 
their grace, and much of their usefulness. The Radical, relying 
on the truth of popular axioms and deductions, harangues with 
undoubting confidence a circle of undoubting partisans—ild 
se jactat in auld Afolus—and seems to think that the merits of 
his case, as a practical politician, are not in the least affected by 
the quality, or number, of his opponents. The one would be for 
going as much too fast as the other has been going, and would 
always go, too slow. It is the tenets and the conduct of these 
extreme parties which has necessarily determined the actual 
position and character of the Whigs of the present day. They 
are distinguished, on the one hand, from the Radicals, instructed 
or uninstructed, by the letter of their express doctrines; by a 
reverence for the traditional renown of the Constitution; and by 
a belief in its capabilities and power of adaptation. On the other 
hand, they are separated from the ‘Tories even more widely still. 
For the separation in this latter case is one not so much of opi- 
nions, as of very nature; in comparison with which all d'stinctions 
of mere opinion vanish into air, The Whig is not only willing, 
but feels that it is a joy and a duty to enlarge the old founda- 
tions. He takes a pride in welcoming within the sanctuary the 
children of the bondsman and the strange: r;—allwho have embraced 
its faith and are calling on its name. If he learns by sign and omen 
from without, that the tones of philosophy and freedom which 
from ancient times have solemnized its worship, are to be touched 
by further inspirations in these later days, he understands 
their meaning ;—he finds an echo to them in the conscious revela- 
tions of his own heart, and gladly accepts his portion of the 
responsibility and glory. In this last conviction we are better 
acquainted with the necessities of our times than Selden and 
some of his patriot colleagues were with theirs. While they 
were urging on the mov ement, they thought that they were onl 
demanding to stand still. On the contrary, while we look back 
to the institutions of our fathers, we know that we are looking 
forward tosomething more. T he name by which this party is to be 
called is a matter of comparative indifference ; but the existence 
of a powerful party in the intermediate position which is occupied 
by the Whigs at present, is a national blessing. It is their ex- 
istence which prevents the extremes from rushing into immediate 
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and fierce collision. It is their possession of authority which 
prevents liberal sentiments from being discouraged, and the public 


confidence from being withdrawn. {The peculiar characteristic of 


the administrations of F Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne i is, the pro- 
portions on which they rest. These proportions consist in the com- 
bination of popular principles, bottomed on a respect for liberty, 
property, and order—principles good in themselves, and necessary 
for the age—with a practical discretion, equally necessary ; since 
it mainly depends upon a dispassionate calculation of the means 
at their command, and the means which are yet arrayed against 
them. ‘The rules derived from this combination constitute the only 
policy, which we believe to be consistent, certainly with the tran- 
quillity, probably with the security of the state. A government 
standing in this position, and formed upon these principles, could 
alone have the inclination and the power to take advantage of op- 
portunities, and incorporate into our institutions, at the lucky 


moment, the new elements of their strength. ‘The experiment of 


governing England upon any other system, at a season of so 
much unreasonable apprehension on the one hand, and unreason- 
able expectation on the other, must be full of imminent and 
daily danger. God forbid that the public peace should be 
so fearfully exposed ; and that the reign of a young and innocent 
princess, whom all eyes are now regarding with so much tender- 
ness and hope, should be ever clouded over by the interminable 
troubles which an exclusive government, Tory or Radical, must 
bring. A return to Tory principles would be as wise as thinking 
to stop the sun. ‘The sun may be darkened: it cannot be turned 
back. 

A central post, like that now maintained by the Whigs, is 
indispensable to the real interests of the country; and is advan- 
tageous, on the whole, to the party as a body; but it is far 
from being a comfortable situation for the individuals who 
have the task of defending it in detail. ‘The consideration, 
which is in truth their great merit, at first sight, tells most 
against them. ‘There seems something self-willed and para- 
doxical in standing out with equal pertinacity against directly 
opposite objections. They can never lay aside their arms for 
a moment, or know from what quarter the next shot m: Ly come ; 
for the necessity, which makes their being and usefulness, puts 
them and keeps them betwixt two fires. There is a constant 
repetition of distinctions, and explanations, to prev ent the answers 
to one set of opponents from being construed into admissions 
to the others. A statement of the extreme opinions on either 
side is naturally clear and simple, and carries with it an honest, 
straightforward, uncompromising air. On the contrary, enume- 
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rations of the limitations and exceptions, by which alone abstract 
principles can be made true in practice, is, on most occasions, a 
complicated affair. The addition of expositions of the collateral 
views on which their usefulness always, and often even their prac- 
ticability must depend, carries the hearer still farther off the single 
sunbeam on which he would like to glide to a clear indisputable 
truth. Mixed considerations of this nature are represented to 
be the shifty subterfuges of an artful sophist, seeking to mystify 
plain men. An equal accessibility to what is easy and what 
is difficult, is not a matter of course in the House of Commons ;— 
it is out of the question on the Hustings. Yet, what are the 
consequences of being misunderstood ? Suspicion, contumely, and 
re proach, Another prejudice arises from the fact, that an inter- 
mediate party, proceeding upon its own principles, agrees to a 
certain extent with both extremes. ‘These partial approximations 
mortify and provoke rather than conciliate. lor both parties 
are less gratified with you, by your going part of the way with 
them, than they are indign: int at you for not going the remainder. 
The embarrassments and annoyances which belong to such a 
state of things are great ; nevertheless, where political | necessities 
have once created a large intermediate party of this description, 
the tendency of a well- intentioned and well- judging people will 
be to swell and strengthen it, until the necessities have passed 
away. ‘The supposed necessity consists in the nature of the 
extreme opinions which are opposed to each other; and in the 
temper, power, and number of the classes which are embodied 
under them. In Ireland, for instance, the Irish people and the 
Orange faction stand in so critical a relation, that, were it not 
for a middle man, in the person of an impartial supreme autho- 
rity, they would soon be at each other’s throats. ‘The chasm in 
i nglish society, where it is widest and most abrupt, is of a far 
less fatal character. But the differences which have opened it, 
are too many and recent, even there, to admit a hope that if the 
parties were left to themselves, it would close quietly of its own 
accord. They stand like cliffs that have been rent asunder, 
and an ocean flows between. On the side of the Tories, a sus- 
picious jealousy of popular excesses is too inveterate. On the 
side of the * masses’ (as some Radical writers love to call the 
working classes), a recollection of the insolence of the palmy 
days of Toryi ism is too fresh—tdisgust at the hostile air with 
which the Tories have given way in part to opinions which they 
did not share, but which they no longer ventured to resist, is too 
ill suppressed—apprehensions of the spirit and the designs with 
which a ‘Tory Government would return to authority, are too 
natural and intense. ‘There are many measures and arrange- 
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ments, many compromises, delays, suggestions—necessary per- 
haps for the common good—which it is impossible, under existing 
circumstances, that the one could offer, or that the other could 
receive, in any way by which the better part of their healing 
influence should not be endangered, if not lost. It is for the 
interest of one and all that this arbitration should be confided to 
the hands of a comparatively neutral party. ‘There can be none 
so competent for this national office as the Whigs; since they 
sympathize with both the others, precisely in those objects and 
points of character which are at the moment most valuable in 
each. 

The political classification of the English people, as it prevails 
at present, dates from the passing of the Reform Bill. This 
at least is the beginning of its external history. The Radicals 
are its new features. ‘They then appe: ared for the first time, as 

a separate body, in the divisions of the House of Commons. 
The historian, indeed, will have to take up by anticipation, their 
internal history a little sooner. ‘The date of this is from the 
period when the middle and lower classes began to feel their 
strength and independence; and when the questions wltich arose 
out of the Revolutions of France and America extended the 
sphere of political discussion. It ought to be considered one 
of the great benefits of the Reform Bill, instead of being charged 
upon it as its re proach, that it gave that portion of the people 
which the Radical members represent, a distinct constitutional 
existence. It was high time that the representative organiza- 
tion should provide them with legitimate means for taking their 
place and part in Parliament. ‘Thus society is made far safer now. 
The different elements which enter into public opinion are sure of 
being infinitely better known and appreciated, when we can see 
them each in their own forms, and measure their proportionate 
titles to influence and regard. ‘The expression of the Radical will 
is no longer abandoned to the passion and prejudices of a Cobbett ; 
or to the f fanciful vanity and capricious turbulence of a Sir 
Francis Burdett. It has had, in the late House of Commons, 
its full complement of Parliamentary organs (and we think 
something more),—reflecting to the full the several grada- 
tions of opinion contained within its creed. We have seen, at 
one time, its dual guard mounted by Mr Roebuck and Colonel 
Thomson. At another, there have been parades and field-days ; 
and the whole rank-and-file have manceuvred and defiled betore 
us upon a motion by Mr Grote. ‘The various motions, real or 
tentative, which were made in the House of Commons during the 
late session, with the respective majorities and minorities in each, 
have furnished a conclusive scale for ascertaining the sentiments 
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of that assembly. We do not know that there is any reason for 
suspecting that that scale did not correspond, at least in all 
the leading tendencies which it manifested, with the sentiments 
out of doors. There was no possible mistaking the meaning of 
the variations from strength to weakness, and from weakness 
back to strength, notified in these divisions. La jeune Angleterre 
is not yet even in bud. And yet Mr Roebuck (with what policy 
he himself can best explain) was reasonable enough, in one 
sentence, to ridicule the Government on the smallness of their 
majorities, and, in the next, to censure them for not bringing 
forward other measures, where their majorities, it was notorious, 
would have been smaller still. By far the greater and more 
sensible section of the Radicals are perfectly aware that the only 
practical course open to them at present is, to support the 
Administration of Lord Melbourne to the utmost of their power. 
In doing so, they will be advancing their own opinions as far 
as their opinion can be advanced by legislation and discussion, 
while the contemporary opinions of the vast majority of their 
fellow-citizens are opposed to them. ‘Their personal indepen- 
dence can require no more positive demonstration on their part, 
than the practice (of which we do not complain) of voting 
against the Government when they differ from it. On the other 
hand, were these differences to oecur much more frequently than 
is actually the case, there is surely no sacrifice of principle in 
voting with the most liberal Government that the country at 
large will hear of, on those occasions when they agree. ‘The 
small faction of Radicals who are for resenting these terms 
as an indignity, ought to tell their countrymen what are the 
ends, and what the means, to which otherwise they look. It 
would be well to know what are their objections to the simple 
rule of unanimity of opinion producing, where it exists, unani- 
mity of votes ; and, whether they think it would be for the 
publie interest that the minority should take other measures than 
in a parliamentary way, for bringing the majority to order. 

The elections are about to take place under favourable cireum- 
stances for giving full weight to the spirit and reflections we are 
recommending. ‘The excitement which carried, and for a short 
time afterwards followed in the wake of, the Reform Bill, has 
gradually subsided. We are so far from feeling with the Tories 
that this is a ground for sarcasm, or with the Radicals that it is 
matter of censure against the Government, that we feel satisfied, 
on the contrary, that the temper at which the nation has arrived 
at present, ought, in all sense and candour, to be reckoned among 
the greatest of the W hig triumphs. ‘To attack a Government for 
having restored tranquillity, i is something new. ‘The worst that 
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can be said of the Whigs is this—that they may have perhaps 
been guilty of a generous impolicy ; and have preferred, in the 
course they have been pursuing, the interests of the public to the 
interest of their party. ‘They were described, week by week, as 
living only on the poison of agitation. Yet what have they done ? 
They have ‘ smoothed the raven-down of darkness till it smiles,’ 
The violence which threatened to disorganize society has been 
charmed by them into repose. There is a spurious kind of 
violence indeed which has replaced it in some quarters ; but it 
scarcely descends lower than trading politicians. ‘The intemper- 
ance which this class indulges in represents the apparent equa- 
lity of parties. They fly about and scour the country to pick up 
a few more votes, in the hope that they may turn the scale. If 
moderation is more just and reasonable at any one time than 
another—if violence is ever pre-eminently unpardonable (and 
especially in persons who call themselves friends of tolerance 
_ freedom), it is on an occasion when political parties are so 

vearly balanced as at the present moment. We have no quarrel 
ak the electoral constituencies on the pretext that they have 
not fairly represented the body of the people, including the non- 
electors, on that class of questions where the equality principally 
prevails. We have still less of fear for the direction which opinion 
will take, as the questions are more canvassed and become better 
understood. In the mean-while, it is on all accounts, both of 
charity and policy, only the more important, that nothing should 
be prematurely risked from rashness or imprudence. Children 
are taught to wait till the fruit is ripe. Yet this is a lesson which 
men we wot of, who would not like to be thought children, can 
scarcely be brought to learn. 

There are two classes of questions with which, according to 
circumstances, a Legislature may be called upon to deal. These 
are the ripe, and the unripe. The first consist of certain measures, 
in favour of which a clear majority of the intelligent public has 

made up its mind deliberately ; ‘and which, in consequence, it 
desires the Legislature to place, by the pub lie sanction, among 
the rules and guarantees of its soci: ul life. The duty of a legislator, 
in thus conforming to the progress of opinion, is little else than the 
duty of a farmer, in attending to the laws of nature, which fix the 
time of harvest. The point of maturity for this purpose, however, 
isa question of fact, which it is not alw ays so easy to make out. 
It is a question which each individual legislator must settle 
for himself. The time taken for this may vary indefinitely, 
according to the parties and the occasion. Many persons will 
often seem rather long about it, and a portion of the public will 
be getting impatient. Impetuous legislators should, however, 
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recollect that there is one and the same mischief in beginning too 
soon, as in putting off too long ; and, that the more precious the 
subject, it is the more incumbent on us to take care that we are 
making no mistake. ‘The misery and discomfiture occasioned by 
mere precipitation, and nothing else, is a long and melancholy 
chapter in the history of volevuuatlons. Besides, how much more 
delightful ought it to be to wait a while for converts and allies than 
to be leading prisoners in chains. It is an important part of the 
case in legislative organization (but is yet only a part), that the 
machinery should facilitate the getting at the truth on this point, 
and should, to a considerable extent, work out the problem, as it 
were, itself. But the form of the Legislature (whether a single 
or a double chamber), and the principle on which each shall be 
constructed, can only assist in the solution. ‘They are not suffi- 
cient for solving the whole problem. For the mechanism of 
a Legislature can never be so sure an index, as to release its 
members from the necessity of taking a more complete view of 
the state of public opinion, by looking out into society at large. 
It is not only in order to keep together a party for party purposes: 
a legislator, acting with the most pure and single reference to the 
public good (it does not matter for this in which chamber he is 
sitting) must often sacrifice his own opinions to those of others. 
If he will not do this—if he cannot learn the proper times and 
circumstances—at what seasons, and on what grounds, he ought to 
do it, means must be found for preventing him from continuing to 
injure and affront the rest of the community. The rock of offence 
must be removed. But, we prefer a solvent to a pickaxe; anda 
moral solvent rather than a physical one. ‘The mode in which a 
well-constituted Legislature should incorporate within itself the 
public interests and public will ; and the limits to the reasons, on 
account of which two legislative chambers may be made designedly 
to comprise points of ¢ agreement with, and points of difference from 
each other, are grave questions of political science. ‘They are not 
to be disposed of by either a single syllogism, or a hundred sneers. 
In whatever form, and after whatever principle a Legislature ma 

be constructed, Members of Parliament will occasionally be 
oblige d, in their character of law-makers, to wave their personal 
impressions, and accede to the plainly recognised opinions of the 
public ; by whom, and for whom alone they ¥ were ever clothed with 
the character at all. This is the point of view in which the 
House of Lords must reconsider their late proceedings ; and the 
Radicals, their summary objections to a chamber, constituted as 
it is. The extent to which concessions of opinion should, in prac- 
tice, be carried individually ; and how far a previous coincidence 
between two chambers should be in part organically provided 
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for, and in part left loose for public opinion to bring round, 
are questions of degree. When a measure is once really ripe, 
in the sense in which we have been regarding it, it is next to 
impossible, in a free country, that the people will allow it to be 
lost by rotting on the wall. Of unripe measures little need be 
said. In being granted full and fair discussion—a clear stage 
and no favour—they have all to which they can possibly be en- 
titled. ‘The measures may be good or bad. But, while by the 
supposition they are in an intellectual minority, there is nothing 
ungracious in begging of their advocates to use civil language for 
the present, and to believe in the possibility of being in the 
wrong. We have a right to expect a dentist to be sure that the 
tooth he seeks to draw is the unsound one. If their notions are 
all as plain and self-evident as they usually declare them to be, 
and if public opinion is at all the sun which, as such, they would 
have us worship, their measures, now unripe, will become ripe in 
time. They will ripen the sweeter and the better for not having 
been forced. 

Embarrassments belonging to an undue want of sympathy and 
co-operation between the Legislature and the people, or between 
the several branches of the Legislature, one with the other, will 
seldom be removable by a mere mechanical operation. But 
there are other difficulties in the way of the practical working of 
the Legislature at present. On the simplification and abridgement 
of these, the new Parliament must set to work early and in 
earnest; or, whatever may be its other merits, it will not give 
much more satisfaction than the last. Sir Robert Peel, in the 
safe address, where he lately gave ‘his little senate laws,’ at 'l'am- 
worth, spoke of a § weak and inefficient Administration.” When 
he was last himself in office, he made it very evident, by the 
want of confidence which he showed in the talents of his colleagues, 
one and all, what was his opinion of the strength and efliciency 
of hisown. ‘There was not one of them whom he durst trust 
with the opening, or the management, of a single case. ‘The 
friends, however, of both Cabinets allow that neither one nor the 
other has had much ability to spare. But Sir Robert Peel must 
also be well aware, that under the existing system, no degree of 
skilful management on the part of the Prime Minister, or the 
Leader in the House of Commons, can prevent the public business 
from falling into a state of gross dilapidation and arrears; and that, 
consequently, this cause alone is sufficient to throw, in a long ses- 
sion, an air of discredit over the parties on whom the responsibility, 
as is supposed, principally rests. ‘The nature of the evil has been 
repeatedly pointed out, and a variety of suggestions have been made. 
Lord Brougham attempted lately to rouse the House of Lords 
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upon it. But nothing has been done. The evil has gone on in the 
mean-time gradually making head, and has at last reached sucha 
height, that Parliament must revise the whole subject boldly and 
systematically, and consent to such arrangements as may enable 
to discharge in a proper manner the liabilities it undertakes. 
Dog-in-the-manger habits—the not doing its business nor allow- 
ing ¢ any body else to do it—will otherwise sink its usefulness and 
popularity lower and lower every session. ‘The three principal 
faults of Parliament, as at present constituted, for the formal 
management of business, are too considerable to admit of being 
evaded by sleight of hand. In the first place, it attempts 
too much. In the second, it attempts what it cannot under- 
stand. In the last, it takes no pains that what it does should 
be done well. ‘The business, of which Parliament now claims 
and exercises the monopoly, has outgrown its machinery and 
powers. In point of quantity, there is a vast excess which it can 
never get through in any way, good or bad. ‘There is much, 
which, looking at the nature of it, it must spoil by meddling with 
it, and of which other tribunals are the appropriate jurisdiction. 
What, after all deductions, it must retain, will be enough to satisfy 
all reasonable ambition, and more than enough to exhaust the 
industry it can possibly command. Before it can acquit itself 
with honour of this last,—its own specific duty,—it must recast 
several of its important parts, and learn the management of its 
tools, and call in the assistance of very different artists from those 
it has ordinarily employed. ‘The bungling and scrambling way 
in which our statutory law is passed, like rubbish thrown out of 
a cart, is a national disgrace. A work called * The Mechanics 

‘of Legislation,’ by Mr Symonds, shows that in the manner we 
vo about it, it could not, but by miracle, be better. Some excel- 
lent criticisms, which have appeared in the Morning Chronicle, on 
the ‘ Notices and Orders of the day,’ may help to contribute towards 
our amendment in this particular. But Parliament will have done 
nothing towards redeeming its past negligences, towards giving 
itself a chance of standing fairly before the public, or of doing 
justice to the good intentions it may possess, until it has entered 
fully and decisively into the whole subject,—lopped off a great 
portion of its work,—and provided itself with fit machinery for a 
skilful performance of the rest. 

After every mitigating circumstance has been allowed for, 
obstructed and lingering legislation will occasionally occur, for 
which there can be no excuse. At such times, it is a consolation 
to recollect, that, except in a few cases of pith and moment, it 
is but a small portion of the duties and of the blessings of good 
government which resides in legislative measures. ‘There is no 
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greater and more usual mistake than in underrating the good 
which an honest executive can perform, independently of the Legis- 
lature. The Government, by its general administration of affairs, 
exercises its most universal and searching influence over society, 
But the Public Offices despatch their business without either 
gallery or reporters. The public, therefore, seeing and hearing 
nothing of them, takes but little interest in comparison of what 
it is they do. Countries, more in want of additional legisla- 
tion than England or even Ireland ever can be, yet lose more 
happiness than any new laws could give them, by the evil eye 
which presides over the execution of the old. A bad govern- 
ment may keep up appearances ; and yet it shall be eating out 
the core. While a liberal government, however thwarted by 
partial interests, shall be enabled, by making the best of the means 
in its possession as a government, and by turning every o;por- 
tunity to account, to change the face and character of things. 
More may be made of indifferent materials, honestly and wisely 
applied, than of the best, designedly or ignorantly misused. Yet 
what materials for the successful government of a country are 
equal to a national good-will? Where a ministry has been able 
to earn that, legislation may be suspended with comparative 
impunity. For the heart is every thing even here. ‘Their legis- 
lative measures may be thrown out. But the failure, which has 
evinced the favourable disposition, will become a bond of union 
and circumstance of endearment. Where this is the case, an 
administration would be abandoning duty as well as office, were 
it to decline continuing to serve the public in one capacity 
because it was invidiously refused the means of serving it also in 
another. 

The character, temper, and harmony of even the freest people, 
take, more or less, the colour of the government, for good or for 
evil. ‘The administrative authority of the state meets its subjects, 
in one shape or another, at every corner. Wherever it appears, 
it scatters abroad an infinite variety of hopes and fears, suited to 
almost every nature. Besides better motives, there are—sordid 
interests for the sordid,—vanities for the vain,—and the instinctive 
prepossessions of ordinary minds in behalf of power and its 
possessors. In the application of these assimilating influences, 
governments are tempted to betray their trust, and to divide a 
people; making of them, in fact, two nations, with separate 
opinions and sy mpathies, instead of one. When a particular 
party remains in power for a long period, and has drawn a coarse 
and insolent line between its ‘partisans and the rest of the 
community, as long a period almost, and something of the same 
policy, may afterwards be necessary to smoothe the inequalities it 
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will have oecasioned,—to lower the hills and fill the valleys,—and 
to restore society to its proper level. ‘This has been our own po- 
litical history during the last half century. Take a single instance 
only. The number of Tory creations has put the House of 
Lords, in its Tory interests and propensities, out of proportion 
with the Commons. It is the mischief of this selfish favouritism, 
and of these haughty jealousies, which it is the first duty of a 
Liberal government to undo. The Tories had so firmly established 
the autocratier des bureaux in their own name, that incapacity 
for oftice was part of the definition of a Whig. Their own title 
to its rank, favours, and emoluments, was looked upon as a first 
principle. Hence the phenomenon of Whigs in place—a sight in 
which they could not believe their eyes; and hence perseverance 
in the appointment of Whig ministers, Whig bishops, Whig 
commissioners, &e., has been resented as the ‘usurpation of an 
ancient prescriptive right. ‘This is the real revolution. It is 
one by which their long monopoly of power, and their exclusive 
pretensions to loyalty and order, and competence for the public 
service, have been displaced. ‘The Tories must abandon this 
exclusiveness. ‘They must learn that they are a part of the 
English people only, and not the whole; that there are other 
interests to be taken into account; other opinions and sentiments, 
other virtues and talents than their own. The tenure of office 
in popular hands has been far too short, and has been imagined, 
by the classes most subject to its influence, to be too precarious, 
for any visible counteraction in those quarters to have already 
taken place. Political exclusives cannot be converted, without 
a further apprenticeship, to the belief that liberal principles are 
not essentially plebeian; and that Episcopacy is not the only 
religion for a gentleman. A carriage has yet to get accustomed 
not to feel ashamed i in the third generation of Dissenters. This 
gene ral conciliation of all classes, is one of the gentle approxima- 
tions which the presence and the usages of a Liberal government 
will favour, indeed, but which time only can effect. It must take 
place, more or less, sooner or later. ‘The less frankly it is sub- 
mitted to by the Ultras, and the longer they delay it, so much 
the worse for the public and for themselves. 

We admit and lament the partial impediments under which 
English, but more especially Irish, legislation has lately suffered. 
What, however, has been the result? —'To show that the importance 
of having a trustworthy Administration rises in exact proportion 
to the faults which the Legislature may commit. The known 
principles, and active interposition, of the executive have kept 
the people in good heart ; and have prevented the backwardness 
of the Legislature from blighting the prospects of the nation, 
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In this respect, England and Ireland have been sharers in the 
evil as well as in the remedy ; but in different degrees: since, in 
the case of Ireland, the Legislature would do less, the executive 
has been called upon to do more. Mr O’Connell (whose good 
sense and directness of purpose have of late been above all praise) 
can tell us that the new laws must have been good indeed, which 
should do more for Ireland than Lord Mulgrave has accomplished 
by an improved administration of the old. The confidence of 
the Irish nation, in their existing government, has preserved them 
in peaceful allegiance and generous hope, notwithstanding the 
provocations artfully prepared by the wily leader of the ‘Tories. 
We have blamed Mr O’ Connell for trifling with the Union between 
the two countries. But Lord Lyndhurst and the party which 
he represents go infinitely further ;—to the whole extent of the 
difference between union and allegiance. Supposing the Irish 
nation to be the ‘aliens in blood, language, and religion’ which 
he called them in his place in Parliament, no true allegiance can 
be expected from them, and, at the best, a litigious obedience 
only could be due ;—that obedience which the full heart would 
fain deny, but dare not. ‘The Imperial Parliament might pass 
to-morrow every legislative measure which the friends of Ireland 
could name. But with a minister in power, of the opinions 
expressed by Lord Lyndhirst, all the optimist measures in the 
world, told ten times over, would not be of the slightest use. 
The state of humiliation to which the Roman Catholics had 
been depressed, and the domineering superiority which the 
Orangemen had contracted, are at the bottom of the characteristic 
difficulties of Ireland. ‘The different parts of society must be 
brought closer and kindlier to each other. No government can be 
fit to govern Ireland for a day, which, in every step it takes and 
every word it utters, has not this object at heart. Unfortunately, 
the work must be long in doing. But in the preparations which 
it shall make for this glorious result, an Irish government will be 
best complying with, and most honouring the spirit of our age. 
The difference between Ireland and the other quarters of the 
empire, is only a difference in degree. ‘The policy which is impe- 
rative in one case, is also most seasonable in all. To secure it its 
true and natural effect, its source must be known to be in the 
heart, and its stream must flow through pure and trusted channels. 
It is a policy which neither the Tories, on the one hand, nor the 
Radicals, on the other, can successively carry out to the full 
length that is required. For although opposite parts of it are 
supported respectively by each, yet neither of them are yet pre- 
— on the ground either of intimate conviction, or of acknow- 
edged expediency, to adopt the whole. The utmost reform that 
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the Tories have declared they can conscientiously originate, 
amounts to a sort of scratching on the surface of legislation— 
ploughing with a bundle of thorns—and nothing more. They 
dare not go deep enough to give the seed they pretend to sow a 
chance of developement and growth. Sir Robert Peel is an 
excelient administrator of commonplace affairs in ordinary times. 
But there cannot be a stronger proof of his mistaken estimate 
of himself, and of his total incapacity to understand the manner of 
statesmen most wanted now, than that he should deem his own 
formal and plausible attainments title good enough to speak of 
the inefficiency of others. On the bullion question he learned, 
it is true, at last, a little political economy from Horner. In 
criminal law amendments, he got a smattering of criminal juris- 
prudence from Romilly and Mackintosh. But the character of 
our politics has been grievously lowered in all ways, both in its 
intelligence and its honour, by the absence of all principles, -—-by 
tying ourselves down to the exigencies of the passing day,—by 
never looking, either before, to anticipate dangers, or after, to 
reap instruction. ‘This is our characteristic sin. And no one 
has been a more systematic sinner this way than Sir Robert 
Peel. What our legislation most demands at the present season 
is, principles—principles with no deductions from them but what 
are openly made, in cases where accommodation to existing insti- 
tutions, or existing prejudices, is for the time the least evil of the 
two. Sir Robert Peel can perform and can explain the daily 
business of an office extremely well. But of all the great ques- 
tions the settlement of which this distinguished statesman has 
had within his reach, and with which he has tampered after his 
peculiar taste and fashion, is there one which he has really settled 
upon the broad basis of its own principles? We believe, not 
one. What has been gained by the contrary course? Only 
this. The practical man, the minister of expedients and expe- 
diency, was so long in shuffling with his cards, and so ungra- 
cious in his way of dealing them, that when he was forced at last 
to play them out in the cause of common sense and justice, the 
boon even of religious liberty, coming from his hands, has 
appeared for a while to be a dubious and imperfect blessing. 

The policy of the Whig Government has been to bring right 
principles out into the light of day on their own merits; but to 
stop, in moulding them into measures, at the point where external 
obstacles, either in the frame of our institutions, or in the present 
opinions of important classes, made it, on the whole, desirable to 
stop. In this, the policy superintended by Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne is the same. The Whig Government has dug 
deep in many of the foundations it has laid. Within the space 
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of six short years it has settled, upon principles of humanity and 
wisdom,—after investigations of statesmanlike philosophy and 
justice, with a sound knowledge of our own wants and in a 
prudent anticipation of the wants of succeeding generations,—a 
greater number of greater questions than had been ever seriously 
even discussed in ‘Parliament, within any two hundred years 
since the Norman conquest. Are the statesmen who abolished 
slavery weak and inefficient? ‘Then what was Sir Robert Peel, 
who did not do it? Are the statesmen who carried the Reform 
Bill weak and inefficient? ‘Then what was Sir Robert Peel, 
who did his utmost to oppose it? Is this the character which 
the Church of England should give the statesmen, who, in- 
structed by the experience of Ireland, ste pped i in in time with the 
tithe arrangement, by which the property of the Church is per- 
haps augmented, and by which it certainly has been saved? 
What should be the answer of the landlords of England and its 
industrious poor, when asked for their opinion, and their feelings, 
concerning an Administration, which, with equal sagacity and 
boldness, has by the Poor Law Amendment, clos¢ ‘a a gulf in 
which the property, industry, and virtue of the kingdom were 
threatened to be ultimately swallowed up? Is it weak to 
have extended the municipal principle of self-government in our 
towns? Sir Robert Peel has read M. De Tocqueville. Is it inef- 
ficient to have conciliated the Dissenters, by extending the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty as far as is consistent with the just ends 
and privileges of an Established Church ? “Sir Robert Peel was 
either not earnest when he tried, or he tried and failed. But 
the crowning distinction between the two systems of government 
—the system of principle and cordial sympathy, on the one 
hand, and on the other, the system of doing for the body of the 
people as little, as late, and as slow as possible—is seen in the 
state of Ireland. Ireland has been made more tranquil, more 
grateful, more truly English, by what the Whigs have tried to 
do for it, but have been prevented from doing by Sir Robert 
Pee], than it was made by the Emancipation, which Sir Robert 
Peel could never have carried but for the Whigs; or than Sir 
Robert Peel could ever make it, from the tone of alienation, 
grudging, and distrust, by which he does worse than neutralize 
his paper enactments of nominal relief. Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord John Russell have promised to meet the New Parliament 
with a plan of National Education. Here is another of those 
measures of principle which decide and elevate the character of 
a nation; and at which, during a life of office, Sir Robert Peel 
has never looked. But perhaps the words, weak and inefficient, 
were applied not to the nature of their measures so much as to 
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their numbers on a division. Sir Robert Peel knows well 
enough, in the present state of parties, what is the only way in 
which a strong numerical administration can possibly be formed. 
In the mean-time a majority of eighty, or a majority of five, are 
a better style of weakness and inefliciency than that of which he 
gave the country an example in his own Parliament—to wit, no 
majority at all. 

It is difficult to get at Sir Robert Peel's real opinions. If he 
is sincere in thinking that measures of this description, and 
attended with these "results, are symptoms of weakness and 
inefficiency, the public has less reason than ever for regretting 
that the destinies of the country are no longer in his hands ;— 


‘QO loss of one in heaven to judge of wise.’ 


But the declarations and conduct of 1837 may be only of a 
piece with the declarations and conduct which he made, it is now 
Just ten years since. Sir Robert Peel at that time told Mr Can- 
ning, and the House of Commons, that his unlooked-for opposition 
to the Administration of which Mr Canning was the Premier, was 
grounded solely on the effect which Mr Canning’s well-known 
opinions in favour of Roman Catholic relief must have in his new 
position. Yet at that very moment Sir Robert Peel had in his 
writing-desk the letter which he had himself addressed two years 
before to Lord Liverpool; having stated therein that in his 
opinion the time was come when the measure of Roman Catholic 
relief ought to be conceded, and having proposed that he should 
retire from office while it was carrying through. We cannot but 
suspect that Sir Robert Peel’s present public objections to the 
Whigs do not come one iota nearer the nature of the difficulties 
he really feels, than was the case with his former public objec- 
tions to Mr Canning. In both cases, we apprehend that the 
words of truth and cz undour would be found to be much the same. 

We cannot close these observations more to our own mind, 
than by putting upon a more permanent record than the columns 
of a newspaper, the Letter lately addressed to the Electors of 
North Durham, by Lord Durham. Some of the specific views 
to which Lord Durham alludes are different from our own; but 
differences, so candidly announced in principle, and so cautiously 
restrained in practice, will never break the ranks of true reformers. 
The Radicals have no direct power whatever, acting indepen- 
dently, by and for themselves. ‘The conduct which Lord Dur- 
ham recommends, and of which he sets so valuable an ex: imple, 
is the only possibility which Radicalism has, at present, of con- 
tributing, in its proper place, its just and honourable share to the 
good government of the country :— 
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¢ This is not a moment when supineness or apathy can be tolerated. 
On the energies and determination of the Liberal party, in all classes, 
depend the destinies of the empire. A most glorious opportunity now 
presents itself of strengthening that great cause of reform and amelioration 
to which we have been so long devoted. A new re ign has commenced. 
Our Sovereign, with all the cordial confidence of an open heart and 
generous feeling, has placed herself unreservedly in the hands of a Liberal 
government. Let us by our exertions justify that ste p, and add to their 
means of efficiently serving her Majesty. Let us unite round her throne 
all that is good and wise and patriotic inthe empire. Let our watchwords 
be—The Queen and Liberty! The Queen and the Constitution! The 
Queen and Reform! Whatever principles are most dear to us, most 
deeply impl: anted in the hearts of the pe ople of England, may be, without 
reservation, identified with the name of the Sovereign. Educated by 
one of the best and wisest of her sex, her illustrious mother, our Queen 
knows that no throne is so secure as that which is based on the affections 
of its subjects—no crown sits so lightly or so gracefully as that on which 
are harmoniously blended the liberties of the people and the prerogatives 
ont monarchy. 

As for myself: As you have done me the honour, by desire of the 
indian, to ask’ my advice, I will tell you candidly what my views are. 
They are what they ‘have ever been, and are neither ch: inged nor modified, 
I wish to rally as large a portion of the British people as possible around 
the existing institutions of the country—the Throne, Lords, Commons, 
and the Established Church. I do not wish to make new institutions, but 
to preserve and strengthen the old. Herein lies the difference between me 
and my opponents. Some would confine the advantages of those institutions 
to as small a class as possible ; I would throw them open to all who had 
the ability to comprehend them, and the vigour to protect them. Others, 
again, would annihilate them, for the purpose of forming new ones on 
fanciful and untried principles. I woulhl, I repeat, preserve them, but 
increase their efficiency, and add to the number of their supporters. I 
have often stated the modes by which, as I imagine, that efliciency can 
be most readily produced ; but I have ever accompanied those declarations, 
as I do now, with the announcement of my determination never to force 
them peremptorily or dogmatically on the consideration of the Government 
or the Parliament. If they are (as in my conscience I believe them to 
be) useful and salutary measures—for the y are based on the most implicit 
confidence in the loyalty and good feeling of the people—the course of 
events, and the experience of every day, will remove the objections and 
prejudices which may now exist, and ensure their adoption whenever 
they are recommended by the deliberate and determined voice of tbe 


people.’ 


No. CX XXIII. will be published in October. 





NOTE to the Article entitled * Modern Egypt and the Modern 
Egyptians, in Number CX X XI. 


In our notice of the valuable work of Mr Lane, in the 
above-mentioned article, we omitted to state that it had been 
published under the superintendence of The Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. We cannot, however, take any 
blame to ourselves for this oversight, as the fault rests with those 
who failed to state the fact, in the work itself, in a way to make 


it known. We now willingly acknowledge the omission, as it 
is but common justice that the Society should have due credit 
for the aid it has lent to many useful publications, and which is 
not always acknowledged in the Journals in which they are 
noticed or criticised. 
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Outlines of the Law; or Readings from Blackstone, &c. By R. 
Maugham. 8vo. 10s. 

W. Tidd’s New Practice of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer. 8vo. 30s. 

Introduction to the Study of the Civil Law. By Dr D. Irving. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

Thos. Martin’s Introduction to Conveyancing. Vol. Il., Part I. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Robinson’s Magistrates’ Pocket-Book. Second Edition. By J. F. 
Archbold. 8vo. 20s. 

The Law relating to Licensed Victuallers. By S.C. Horry. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

H. Greening’s Forms of Pleadings. 12mo. 7s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Dr Macauley’s Medical Dictionary for Popular Use. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. 14s. cloth lettered. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No, CXXXII. 6s, 
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Browne (W. A. J.) on Insanity and Asylums for the Insane. Pos 
8Svo. 5s. 

Dr Abercrombie on the Stomach. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Historical and Medical Researches into the Origin, &c. of Syphilis. 
By M. Debergie. ‘Translated by Innes. 2s. 

Dr Collier’s Translation of the London Pharmacopeia. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

Gregory's Conspectus, with Order, &c. By Dr J. Steggall. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 10s. 

The Works of John Hunter. By J. F. Palmer, &c. Vols. If. and III. 
Svo. With a fasciculus of Plates, 4to. 17s. 6d. each vol. 

Meckel’s Manual of General Anatomy, translated from the French. 
By A.J. Doane. 12mo. 6s. 

Observations on the Preservation of Health, By J. H. Curtis. 
Foolscap. 3s. 6d. 

Principles of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, including a Third 
Edition of Diagnosis. By D. M. Hall. 8vo. 16s. 

Dr Ryan’s Obstetric Aphorisms. 32mo. 2s. 

Do. Medico-Chirurgical Formulary. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Exposition of Neurapathy, or Nervousness. By J. M. Gully, 
M.D. S8vo. 6s. 

Treatise on the Diseases and Injuries of the Larynx and Trachea. By 
F. Ryland. 8Svo. 18s. 

Dr J. H. Sealy’s Medical Essays. No, LH. The Imagination. 
12mo. 3s. 

Castle’s Translation of the Pharmacopoeia Londinensis. Royal 32mo. 
Js. 

Sir A. Cooper’s Principles and Practice of Surgery, Edited by Dr 
A. Lee. Vol. II. 8vo. 18s. plain; 21s, coloured. 

W. Thornton on Diseases of the Ear. 8vo. 8s. 

C. H. Browne on the Teeth. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The Hand Book of Useful Medicine. By A. Hamilton, M.D. 2s. 

A. F. Haselden’s Translation of the Pharmacopeeia. 12mo. 2s. 

W. I. Montgomery on the Signs of Pregnancy. 8vo. 18s. 

Dr Currie’s Principles of Homceopathy. S8vo. 7s. 

Letters on Phrenology. By John Slade. 8vo. 9s. 

METAPHYSICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy of Instinct and Reason. By J. S. Bushman. Foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 

Dugald Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy. Sixth Edition. 
Foolscap. 6s, 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh Edition. Vol. XV. Part I. 18s. 

Ditto, ditto. Parts 86, 87, and 88. Gs. 

Ditto, ditto. Parts 78 to 84. 3s. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. Conducted by Professot 
Jameson. No. 45. 7s. 6d. 

The Complete Book of Trades. By N. Whittock, &e. 8vo. 14s. 

The Trinities of the Ancients; or the Mythology of the First Ages. 
By R. Mushet. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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The Great Metropolis. Second Series. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
Cary’s Metaphysical, Mythological, and Chronological Enquiries. 

Foolscap 8vo. 13s. 

Do. Chronological and Mythological Enquiries. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Remarks on Military Law and Flogging. By Major-General C. J. 
Napier. 8vo. 7s. 

Angling Reminiscences. By T. D. Stoddart, Esq. Foolscap. 5s. 6d. 

The Widow's Offering: a Selection of Tales and Essays. By the 
late W. Pitt Scargill. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

The Scottish Ale-Brewer. By W. H. Roberts. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Beautiful; The Picturesque; The Sublime. By the Rev. J. J. 
Macvicar. Post 8vo. 7s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Elements of Geology, from the « Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Pro- 
fessor Phillips. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Elements of Mineralogy, from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” By 
Professor Jameson. Post Svo. 6s. 

History of British Birds. By William Yarrell, Esq., F.L.S., &ec. 
Illustrated by a Wood Cut of each Species, and numerous Vignettes. 
Part I. Price 2s. 6d. demy, or 5s. royal 8vo. To be completed in 
2 vols. 

Woodland Gleanings. By the Author of “The Sentiment of Flowers.” 
64 Plates. Foolscap. 10s. 6d. 

History of British Birds. By W. MacGillivray. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, with Notes. By Mr and Miss Lowry. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Fairholme’s Geology of the Mosaic Deluge. 8yo. 16s. 

The Natural History and Classification of Birds. Vol. II. (forming 
Vol. XCIL. of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzdia.) Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Rhind’s Elements of Geology. 12mo. 3s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Distant Glimpses; or Astronomical Sketches. By F. B. Burton. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Snowball’s Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Seven Lectures on Meteorology. By Luke Howard. 12mo. 5s. 
NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

The Victims of Society. By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. I1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Rector of Auburn. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

The Pirate of the Gulph; or Lafitte. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Gentleman Jack. By the Author of “Cavendish.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/. lls. 6d. 

Novels of Nature. By Mrs Chadwick. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Rory O’More; a Romance. By S. Lover, Esq. With 15 Etchings. 
3 vols. post 8vo. Il. 11s. 6d. 

The Picaroon. By the Author of ‘*Makanna.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/7. Lis. 6d. 

The Hussar. By the Author of “The Subaltern.” 2 vols. post Svo. 
2ls. 
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Margam Abbey; an Historical Romance of the Fourteenth Century. 
12mo. 9s, 6d. 

The Young Duellist ; or the Affair of Honour. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Nick of the Woods ; a Story of Kentucky. Edited by W. H. Ains- 
worth. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

The Arethusa; a Naval Story. By Captain Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. I1/. 11s. 6d. 


Adventures of Captain Bonneville. By Washington Irving. 3 vols 
post 8vo. 1/, lls. 6d. 


Pictures of Private Life. Third Series. By S. Stickney. Foolscap. 
7s. 6d. 


Venetia. By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 3 vols. post Svo 
1/7. 11s. 6d. 

The Curate of Steinhollt; a Tale of Iceland. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s 

Geraldine ; a Tale of Conscience. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Aunt Dorothy’s Tale; or Geraldine Morton. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

The Poet's Daughter. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Eureka; a Prophecy of the Future. By the Author of “ Mephisto- 
pheles in England.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. 

The Doctor. Vol. IV. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Jeannette Isabelle ; a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. 

Doveton ; or the Man of Many Impulses. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
17. 11s. 6d. 

Verschoyle; a Roman Catholic Tale. 12mo. 6s. 

Snarleyyow; The Dog Fiend. By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. I1/. 11s. 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Star of Seville; a Drama in Five Acts. By Mrs Butler. 8vo. 
5s, 6d. 

The Deluge; a Poem. By Mrs E. T. Caulfield. Svo. 7s. 

Britannia’s Royal Chieftain; a Poem. 4to. 10s. 

The Works of Thomas Gray. Edited by the Rev. J. Mitford. 4 
vols. foolscap. 20s. 

A Birth-day Tribute to the Princess Victoria. By L. E.L. 4to. 3s. 

Freedom; The Spirit of the Age; and other Poems, By H. Mead. 
12mo. 5s. 


Autumnal Leaves; Poems. By H.F. Valle. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. , 
A Dream of Life; a Poem. By the Rev. W.G. Moore. Foolscap. 5s. 
Popular Poems. Selected by Elizabeth Parker. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
The Vestal; and other Poems. By H. Verlander. 8vo. 5s. 
Lord Byron’s Works, complete in one vol. Royal 8vo. 20s. 
Selection from the Poems of Louis I., King of Bavaria. By G. 
Everill. Foolscap. 4s. 
‘Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, translated by J. R. Broadhead, Esq. 2 
vols. Post 8vo. 20s. 


Mary Queen of Scots, an Historical Play. By the Rey. T. Francklin, 
D.D. 8vo. 5s. 
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Songs of Berenger translated. Foolscap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Count and his Contempors. Part I. Cantos I. to ITV. Post 8vo. 
8s. 

Mortality, and other Poems. By T.C. Jones. Post 8vo. 7s. 

The Outcast, a Poem. By J. L.Simcox. 12mo. 6s. 

The Bard, by Gray, with illustrations from Drawings. By the Hon. 
Mrs John Talbot. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Devotional Poetry, with Music. 2 vols, Royal 32mo. 6s. 

The Bride of Messina; a Tragedy from Schiller. By G. Irvine. 8vo. 
6s. 

Hours at Naples, and other Pieces. By Lady E.S. Wortley. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Conspiracy of Quirini and Tiepolo. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Auber’s Rise and Progress of British Power in India. 2 vols. Svo. 
2ls. Royal 8vo. I. 11s. 6d. 

Church and State. By A. Alexander, M.A. Foolscap. 4s. 

Opinions of Lord Brougham. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Money and its Vicissitudes in Value. 8vo. 8s. 

Votes on Indian Affairs. By the Hon. F. A. Shore. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The History of Banking in America. By J. W. Gilbart. 8vo. 7s. 

The Wrongs of the Caffer Nation. By Justus. 12mo. 5s. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Christ, a Christian’s Life. By the Rev. J.Gammon. Ninth Edition. 
By J. Irons. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

“The Man of Sorrows. By C.D. Sillery. 18mo. 2s, 

Remarks on the Four Gospels. By W. H. Furness. 12mo. 6s, 

Dr T. Turton on the Eucharist, in Reply to Wiseman. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

R. J. Nelson’s Essay on Man’s Moral Agency. 12mo. 5s, 

Christian Modes of Thinking and Doing. By the Rey. John Pring. 
8 vols. 8vo. 1d. 10s. 

Hymns for Baptist Chapels. By J. Swain. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Savery on the Original Election of the Church of God in Christ. 
12mo. 3s. 

The Scripture Gazetteer. By W. Fleming, D.D. Vol. I. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 

Select Notes of the Preaching of Rowland Hiil. By E. Sidney. 
12mo. 4s. 

The Book of the Young, an Invitation to Early Christian Piety. By 
the Rev. Joseph Jones of Newchurch. 12mo. 6s, 

Hymns of the Primitive Church, By the Rev. J. Chandler. Fool- 
scap 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Remarks on the Ecclesiastical Condition of the United Kingdom. By 
D. Robinson. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Church of Christ Considered. By G, Payne, LL.D. Foolscap. 
2s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Complete Restoration of Man. By D. Chapman, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Roman Catholic Chapel. By R. M. Zornlin, 18mo. 2s, 6d, 
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Mammon Demolished, an Essay on the Love of Money. By B. H. 
Draper. Royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Job translated, with Notes, &c. By S. Lee, D.D. 8yo. 
18s. 

The Philosophy of Human Nature. By H. M‘Cormack. 8vo. 12s. 

W. Jones’s Thirty Sermons on Primitive Christianity. 8vo. 12s. 

The Eucharist, its History, Doctrine, and Practice. By the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennet. 8vo. 12s. 

The Heritage of God’s People. By the Rev. A. Whyte. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Rey. Philip S. Dodd on the Life and Ministry of St Peter. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Practical Evils of Dissent. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Things Hoped for ; or the Doctrine of the Second Advent. By Vis- 
count Mandeville, M.P. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Family Prayers. By H. Cooke, D.D. 18mo. 1s. 3d. bound. 

Spiritual Garden of Sweet-smelling Flowers, 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Ministerial Responsibility. By the Rev. A. Dallas. Foolscap 8yvo, 3s. 

Jenkyn on the Union of the Holy Spirit, and the Church in the Con- 
version of the World. 8s. 

The Duties of Men. Translated by C, Hindley from the Italian of S. 
Pellico. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Rev. T. Dales’ Pastoral Sermons at Denmark Hill. 8vo. 10s. 

Selections from the Works of the Rev. J. Fletcher. By S. Dunn. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Godliness. By the Rev. J. Ayre. 12mo, 3s. 

Christian Counsels to a Young Person. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Manual of Family Prayer. By the Rey. A. Horsfall. 18mo. 2s. 

Bishop Mant’s Translation of Ancient Hymns from the Roman Bre- 
viary, &c. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country (America). By the 
Rev. Calvin Cotton. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons—Summer. By H, Dunean, 
D.D. 12mo. 6s. 

Truth without Novelty. Part II. 12mo, 2s, bds, 

Rey. T. Biddulph’s Plain and Practical Sermons, Third Series. 12mo. 
3s. cloth. 

Rev. James Slade’s System of Family Prayer. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Peace-Maker. By Bishop Hall. 32mo. Is. 6d, 

Wardlaw’s Discourses on Socinian Controversy, Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
15s. 

Scenes of Death. By J. Thwaites, M.D. 18mo. Is. 6d, 

Stillingfleet’s Doctrine of the Church of Rome, New Edition, 18mo. 
3s. Gd, 

The Young Christian’s Sunday Lessons. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

R. Haldane’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, Vol. II. 
Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

J.J. Gurney’s Sabbatical Verses, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Progress of Creation Considered. By Mary Roberts, Fool- 
scap. 7s, 
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S. E. Pierce’s Forms of Prayer. 12mo. 6s. 
The Christian Church distinguished from Popery. By the Rev, T. 
Griffiths, A.M. Part I. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Maternal Instruction on the Rite of Confirmation. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hymns for Young Persons, selected by the Rev. R. Harvey, M.A. 
18mo. ls. 3d. 
J. H. Pinder’s Sermons on the Book of Common Prayer, &c. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. p 
J. A. James’s Counsels and Cautions to Christian Professors. Fool- 
scap. os. 
Bell's New Testament Rhetorically Punctuated. Part I. 1l2mo. 7s. é 


The Christian Warrior, By the Rev. J. Ambrose, Edited by the 
Rev. T. Jones. 12mo. 2s. 6:1. 

Religion without Gloom. 12mo. 4s. 

Church and King. By E. Osler. Imperial 8vo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Memorials of Shrewsbury. By Henry Pidgeon. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Observations on the Topography, Climate, &c., of Jersey. By G. S. 
Hooper, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford. 3 vols. S8vo. 2/. 18s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindostan. By T. 
Bacon. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands. By 
John Williams. 8vo. 12s. 

Coghlan’s Guide to Brussels. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Do. Do. Belgium. 18mo. 6s. 

The Irish Tourist ; or, the People and the Provinces of Ireland. _Fool- 
scap. 4s, 6d. 

Rev. C. L. Smith’s Excursions through the Highlands of Scotland. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

Society in America. By Miss Martineau. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1, 
1]s. 6d. 

Three Voyages in the Black Sea. By the Chevalier Taitbout de Ma- 
rigny. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Journal of a Horticultural Tour through Germany and Belgium, &e. 
By James Forbes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Western Africa. By J. E. Alexander, 
K.S.L. 2vols. 8vo. 1/.12s. 

The Shores of the Mediterranean. By F. H. Standish. 8vo. 8s. 

The Tour of the Don. 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the East Coast of Greenland. By 
Capt. W. A. Graah. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Two Years at Sea. By Jane Roberts. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adventures in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. By G. W. Earl. Svo. 12s, 

Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany in 1836. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 


England. By J. F. Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. 
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The City of the Sultan, and Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1836. 
By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

Sketches in the Pyrenees. By the Author of ‘Slight Reminiscences 
of the Rhine.’ 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

Impressions at Home and Abroad. J. R. O'Flanagan, Esq. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 2ls. 

Travels in Palestine and Syria. By George Robinson, Esq. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 2l1s. 

Picturesque and Historical Recollections of Switzerland. By M. 
O'Conor, Esq. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Investigation, or Travels in the Bourdoin. By Caroline A, Halsted. 
Foolscap. 7s. 

Narrative of Captain J. Fawckner’s Travels in West Africa. 12mo. 4s. 

E. Giffard’s Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and the Morea. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 

Spain and the seat of War in Spain. By H. B. Hall. Post 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

A. Slade’s Turkey, Greece, and Malta. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 11s. 6d. 

Notes Abroad, and Rhapsodies at Home. By a Veteran Traveller. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 

G. A. Hoskins’s Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert. 8vo. 
with many Plates. 21s. 

Anderson’s Tourist’s Guide through Scotland. 12mo. 5s. 

Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, By Miss E. Roberts, 
Second Edition. 18s. 

Illustrations of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, from Drawings by F. 
Arundale ; with his Tour. 4to. 25s. 

Wanderings in Greece. By George Cochrane, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Emigrant’s Introduction to the British American Colonies. By S. 
S. Hill. 12mo. 5s. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

The Miracles of Christ. By B. H. Drapper. Second Series. 32mo. 2s, 

The Book of Sports. Sy William Martin. Square. 3s. 6d. 

Original Tales for the Holidays. By Mary Elliott. 18mo. 2s. 

The Summer. By Robert Mudie. Royal 18mo. 5s, 

Remember, or Mamma’s Birth-day. Square. 2s. 6d. 

The Two Cousins and other Tales. 2s. 6d. 

Rose and Ann Monosyllables. 1s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Kings, selected from History. Il6mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Selection of Fables. By Theresa Tidy. 18mo. Is. 

The Deaf and Dumb Boy. A Tale. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Fidelle, and other Tales. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Louisa Seymour, or Hasty Impressions. By C. G. Godwin. 18mo, 2s, 

Alicia Grey; or, to be Usefulistobe Happy. By C.G.Godwin. 18mo. 2s. 

Josephine, or Early Trials. By C.G. Godwin. 18mo. 2s. 

Moral Axioms for the Young. By Sir E. Brydges, Bart. 18mo, 
3s. 6d. 

The Story of the Three Bears. 18mo. 2s. 
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[ By a mistake in Printing, the Second Number of this Volume, instead of having 
been paged in sequence with the First Number, is paged as if it began a new 
Volume. To obviate the error, and to facilitate reference here, the Index 
belonging to the Second Part of the Volume is marked with an asterisk.) 





A. 

Agassiz, Professor, classified the fossil fishes by the character of their 
scales, 33. 

Ainsworth, W. H., considered as a romance writer, 193, 197; has 
aspired in Crichton to frame a regular historical romance, 197, 199 ; 
spoils his descriptions by a parade of antiquarian expressions, 202— 
204. 

America, similarity between its constitution and Norway, 47. 

* American Trade, causes and consequences of the crisis with the, 221 ; 
value of importation into America far exceeded the increase of popu- 
lation and wealth, 222, 223, 224, 225; value of the total exports and 
imports from 1830 to 1836, 223 ; causes of this overtrading in Ame- 
rica, 225; effect of breaking up the Bank of the United States, 225, 
226 ; increase of Joint Stock Banks, 226; and speculation to an ama- 
zing extent, ib.; effect of the Circular of General Jackson, ordering 
payment in specie for the value of public land, 227, 228; credit sys- 
tem carried on between England and America, 229—233; Bank of 
England refuse to accept the paper of some American houses, 233 ; 
effect of this precipitate proceeding on the English and American 
houses, 234; overtrading still carried on by the American houses, 234, 
235; statement of the outstanding acceptance of three of the great 
houses, 235 ; loss sustained by the merchants of this country will not 
be so severe as expected, 236 ; probable exports from America will be 
far more than what they are due, 237; necessity of proceeding with 
greater caution in future, 238. 

Angelis, Pedro de, Colleccion de Obras y documentos relativos a la His- 
toire Antigua, &c. 87. See Cruz. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation, 118; opinions stated at the meeting of the 
British Association held at Bristol, 119, 120 ; operations of the steam- 


engine, 120, 121 ; advantages and disadvantages of common and feather- 
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ing wheels, 121, 122; formidable effects of salt water on the boiler, 
122—125; checking of the flues by the smoke, 125—127 ; proportion 
of the machinery and fuel to the size of the vessel, 127; explanation 
of horse-power and tonnage, 128; consumption of coal as tested by 
experiments, 128—130; power of the fuel in propelling the vessel, 
130—132; construction and power of the machinery in diloens 
steamers given to illustrate the preceding results, 132 2— 134; physical 
phenomena attending the Atlantic ocean, 134; effect these physical 
causes, and the length of the voyage would have on the navigation of 
the Atlantic, 135—140 ; shortest routes between America and Ireland 

< considered, 140—142; fears that may be entertained of a successful 
result, 142—145; beneficial effects that a communication would have 
on the welfare of Ireland, 145, 146. 

* Athens, Rise and Fall of—age of the Pelegians, 152; the heroic times— 
Theseus, 153, 154; Solon the arbiter, 154, 165, 166; Persian in- 
vasion, 154; Cimon and Pericles, 154, 155; from the time of Pericles 
to the present, 156; Young and Drummond's abortive attempts to 
write its history, 161, 162. See Bulwer. 


B 

Bank of England and the Country Banks, 61; commercial state of the 
country in January 1836, 61; the late difficulties arose from the 
unsound principles on which the paper currency has been established, 
62; necessity of our paper currency ranging in amount and value 
exactly as the currency would do were it metallic, 62, 63; extra- 
ordinary increase of Joint-Stock banks, 64, 65 ; amount of their issues, 
65, 66 ; influence of, on business, 66 ; conduct of the Bank of England, 
66, 67; table of the issues, liabilities, and bullion of the bank, 67; 
raised her rate of interest, 3 effect of this, 70—72; export of 
bullion from London in 1836, 72 ; stock of bullion reduced—cause of 
its diminution, 72—74 ; ought to » have contracted their circulation toa 
greater extent, 74, 75; circumstances that led to the downfall of the 
Northern and Central Bank, 75; supported by the Bank of England, 
75, 76; the defect of the bank is in participating too much in the 
feelings and views of the mercantile class, 76, 77 ; afforded assistance 
to the American houses, 77; facts established by the conduct of the 
Bank of England and the provincial banks, 79—80; necessity of a 
radical alteration in the law relating to joint-stock and private banks, 
80; the paper currency of the country cannot be established on sound 
principles unless the power to supply it be confined to one issuer, 80— 
85; profits of the provincial banks are not sensibly impaired by the 
substitution of the Bank of England notes for their own, 84; defects 
of the present system, 85—87. 

* Bacon, Francis, Works by Basil Montagu, _— character of the 
leading statesmen in Eng land at his time, 5—9 > Bee on’s mother dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, 9—12; early years of Mieke 12, 13; death 
of his father, 13; his services refused by Government—probable cause 
of, 13—15; euteved Gray's Inn—legal attainments, 15,16; sat in Par- 
liament in 1598, 16 ; part he took in politics, 17; attaches himself to 
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the Earl of Essex, 17; Essex endeavours to obtain the office of Attor- 
ney-General for Bacon, 20 ; generous ore of Essex, 21; appeared 
as council against Essex at his trial, 22—25; Bacon’s conduct towards 
Essex fully examined, 25—31; death of a Elizabeth, 31; influ- 
ence of James’ accession to the throne on the fortune of Bacon, 
ib.; servile conduct towards Lord Southampton, 32; influence his 
talents had over the public, 33,34; appointed Attorney-General, 33 ; 
progress he made in literature, 34, 35; tampered with the judges on 
the trial of Peacham, 35, 36 ; private consultations with the judges not 
allowed by law, 36, 37; renews the disgraceful practice of torturing, 
37, 38; unworthy ambition explains all his actions, 38, 39 ; attaches 
himself to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 40; Essex and Buckingham 
contrasted, 40, 41; Bacon appointed Keeper of the Great Seal, 41 ; 
aided the King and his favourites in granting patents of monopoly, 43 ; 
his judicial conduct most reprehensible, 44, 45; interferes to prevent 
the marriage of Sir John Villiers and Sir Edward Coke’s daughter, 46 ; 
meanness towards Buckingham, 47; country-house at Gorbambury, 
48; raised to the title of Viscount St Albans, ib. ; convocation of 
James’ Third Parliament, 48, 49 ; alarm spread through the Court when 
it proceeded to discuss the public grievances, 49, 50; charge brought 
against Bacon for correption by the House of Commons, 50, 51 ; con- 
duct of Bacon, 51, 52; allows his guilt, 52, 53; sentence pronounced 
by the Lords, 53; Mr Montagu’s attempt to vindicate Bacon’s repu- 
tation criticised and laid open, 53—62; reflections on the disgraceful 
practice of judges taking bribes, 55—62; mode in which he spent the 
last years of his life, 62—64. 

*Bacon’s Philosophy, chief peculiarity of, 64, 65; object of all his 
speculations, 65; ancient philosophy disclaimed to be useful, and was 
content tobe stationary, 65; use of philosophy according to Seneca, 65— 
67; proper object of philosophy, 67—69 ; doctrines of the Epicureans, 
70; effects of Christianity on the progress of philosophy, 70—72; of 
the invention of printing and gunpowder, 71; causes that predisposed 
the public mind to give a turn to philosophic pursuits, 71 ; differ- 
ence between the philosophy of Bacon and that of Plato, 73; in 
regard to arithmetic, 73, 74; mathematics, 74—76; astronomy, 76; 
alphabetical writing, 76, 77; science of medicine, 77, 78; science of 
legislation, 79; form in which laws ought to be drawn, 79; aim of 
both philosophers, 80, 83 ; the powers of Bacon received their direction 
from his good common sense, 83; Epictetus and Bacon compared, 
83, 84; Bacon’s philosophy has been accused of overrating those 
sciences which minister to man’s physical well-being, and underrating 
moral philosophy, 84, 85; his treatment of moral subjects, 85, 86 ; 
considered as a theologian, 87 ; vulgar notions as to the inductive 
method, 87; induction correctly analyzed by Aristotle, 88; inductive 
method of no great practical value, 88—94; what Bacon did for 
inductive philosophy, 84; temper of Bacon, 94, 95; individualized 
his thoughts, 95; superiority of his understanding, 96, 97; adorned 
his philosophy with the richest decorations of rhetoric, 97; possessed 
the faculty of analogy to a great extent, 97—99; poetical faculty was 
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powerful in his mind, 99; order with which his powers of mind ex- 
panded themselves, 100; similarity between his style and Burke’s, ib. ; 
specimen of Bacon’s two styles, 101; value of his Essays, 102; his 
best performance, that of the First Book of the Novum Organum, 
102, 103; contemplation of his life, 103, 104. 

* Ballot, advantages and disadvantages of the, 212, 213. 

* Bradley's, Professor, Works and Correspondence, 119; England has 
no place of record for the lives of her philosophers, 119; history of 
the MSS. of Dr Bradley, 121; early life, 122; appointed Savilian 
professor of astronomy at Oxford, 122; commenced a series of obser- 
vations, which ended with solving the parallax of the fixed stars, 123— 
125; refractions of different stars did not differ from one another, 126; 
appointed astronomer-royal of England, 127; establishes his second 
great discovery of the nutation of the earth’s axis, 127; had some share 
in the assimilation of the British Kalendar to that of other nations, 
128; ignorance of the people regarding the alteration, 129; observa- 
tions at Greenwich, 129; list of some of his papers read before the 
Royal Society, 180, 181. 

*Browning’s, J., Strafford, a tragedy, 132; sketch of the plot of the 
play, 134—137; principal characters in the tragedy, 141—143 ; 
breaks his language into fragments, 144, 145; extracts from the tra- 
gedy, with a critique on the style, 145—150. 

Buckland’s, Rev. William, Geology and Mineralogy. See Geology. 

* Bulwer’s, E. L., Rise and Fall of Athens, 152—156; the Olympic 
Festival, 156; reception of Aristagonis at Athens, 157; condition of 
Athens about the period of Cimon’s death, 157—160; character of 
Cimon, 160; might have wrote a book devoted to Athens alone, 161; 
general moderation and candour which characterises his work, 163 ; 
sketch of the Pelasgian’s march out of the East, 163, 164; theory of 
the Greek mythological system, 164, 165; character of Solon, 165, 
166; age of Pericles, 166; defends the conduct of the Athenians 
towards their great deliverer, 166, 167; Ostracism, 167; passages 
which may deserve the author’s re-consideration, 167, 169, 176; 
dramatic poetry—rise and progress of tragedy, 169—172; AEschylus 
and Sophocles contrasted, 172, 173; criticism of the CEdipus Tyrannus, 
173, 174; on Ajax, 174, 175; on the Electra, 175, 176; peculiarities 
of idiom requiring to be corrected, 176, 177. 


C. 

Candia, Island of, expense and burden it entails on the Pasha of Egypt, 
170, 171; would be an advantageous acquisition to Great Britain, 171, 
172. 

* Christianity, effect of its doctrines on the progress of philosophy, 70— 
72. 

* Church-rates, abolition of, intimately connected with the question of 
an Established Church, 178, 179 ; sum yearly raised by the rates, 179; 
parish cannot be compelled to make a rate, 180—182 ; objections raised 
to the rate considered, 182 ; funds raised, not beyond the control of the 

State, 184, 185; the clergy not being the Church, the Church cannot 
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be the proprietor, 185, 186; and being no proprietor, it cannot hold 
property by an inconsistent tenure, 186 ; Church property is therefore 
to all intents and purposes State property, 187 ; plan proposed by Go- 
vernment for the settlement of the rates, 1S7—189 ; serious objections 
to the plan as regards the detai/s, 189—191; if carried, it would not 
affect the stability of the Established Church, 191; no difference in 
principle between charging the expense of repairing churches upon the 
consolidated fund and upon the land revenue, 191—194; plan sup- 
ported by the Dissenters, 194, 195. 

Cruz’s, D. Luis de la, Expedition across the Pampas, 88 ; preliminary 
explanations as to the situation of the Spanish colonies, 88, 89; under- 
takes to survey the road from Conception to Buenos Ayres, 89; 
character of his journal, ib.; description of the road and nature of the 
country between Conception and Antuco, 90,91; Volcano of Antuco, 
91, 92; starts from Fort Ballenar, and reaches La Cueva, 93; geology 
of the country between Batacura and the Roi Colorado, 95—97 ; River 
Desaguadero, 97, 98; description of the country across the Pampas 
to Melineuse, 98, 99; length of the road from C onception to Buenos 
Ayres, 99, 100; expense of construc ting a road between, 100; future 
career of La Cruz, 100; important information derived from his journal 
regarding the large rivers in the Pampas, and the sources from whence 
they flow, 100—104. See Rio Negro. 

* Criminal Law, report of Commissioners on, 214. See Reform. 

* Civilisation, diffusive nature of modern, 196, 197. 

Cuvier’s discoveries in geology, 12; account of his researches in the 
gypsum quarries of Montmartre, 23, 24. 


D. 
Delaunay on cane sugar and beet-root sugar, 110. See Sugar. 
Denmark, free institutions it now has, 51. 
* Drama, too minute a detail of portraiture not necessary for, 138— 
140: Rise and Progress of in Athens, 169—172. 
* Durham, Lord, his Letter to the electors of North Durham, 281, 282. 


E. 

Education, National, bill of Mr Wyse, M.P., for establishing a board of 
education, 245; principles of his plan, 246—248; chief defect is in 
placing it too much under the control of government, 248; principle 
on which the bill introduced into the House of Lords is framed, 249; 
Parliamentary returns of the state of education in England in 1818 and 
1833, 249; inaccuracy of these returns, 250; deficiency of education, 
251, 252; benefits to be derived from the establishment of infant sc thools, 
252 —254:; instruction generally given by the common schools, 254: 
the instruction that ought to be given, 254, 255; conclusions drawn 
from the facts stated, 255; funds existing in various parts of England, 
255—256 ; necessity of a board of instruction, 256 ; principles on whic h 
the functions of the board should be guided, 256—257; should be 
associated with the common council in all corporate towns and county 
councils, 257—258; necessity of establishing Normal schools under 
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the superintendence of the board, 258, 259; board to have a control 
over the funds already existing in the large endowments of the country, 
259 ; expense will hardly be felt by the country, 261; number of chil- 
dren attending school, with their average expense, 261—263; difficul- 
ties that may arise from religious differences, 263, 264. 

* Education, Female, superiority of the present system of education 
over that taught in the sixteenth century, 10—12. 

* Education, necessity of a complete system of national, 202, 2083—213. 

Egypt, Modern, and the modern Egyptians, 146; modern travellers, 
147 ; character of Mr Lane’s work, 147—149 ; of Captain Scott’s, 149 ; 
treatment of children and their education, 150; schoolmasters miser- 
ably deficient in learning, 151; respect paid to parents by their chil- 
dren, 151, 152; religion of the people, and condition of the priests, 
152—154; from whence their civil laws are derived, 154, 155; law of 
divorce and its depraved effects on both sexes, 155, 156; punishment 
of crimes, 157 ; apostasy for the Mahomedan faith still punishable with 
death, ib. ; civil code, ib. ; law of inheritance, 158 ; the grossest abuses 
prevail in the administration of justice, 159; case to that effect cited 
by Lane, 159, 160; revenue of the Pasha, 160, 161 ; sources of, 161; 
misery entailed on the peasantry by his exactions, 161, 162; innova- 
tions and reform introduced by the Pasha, 162, 164; regular Egyptian 
army recruited from the native Arab population of Egypt, 164, 165; 
deficient in instruction and discipline, 166, 167; difficulties the Pasha 
has passed through, 167, 168; difficulties which yet surround him, 
168, 169; real interest of both the Porte and Turkey, are not adverse 
but identical, 170; island of Candia a source of great expense to him, 
170, 171; would be an advantageous acquisition to Great Britain, 
171; Coptic population of Egypt, 173. 

Ehrenberg’s discovery of fossil animalcules, 25. 

*England under Seven Administrations, by Albany Fonblanque, Esq., 
196. 

England, Bank, of. See Banks 

* England, character of its leading statesmen in the reign of Henry 
VILL. and Elizabeth, 5—9; factions which divided the court and coun- 
cil of Elizabeth toward the close of her reign, 18, 19. 

* Essex, Earl of, sketch of his character and career, 17—25 ; conduct of 
Lord Bacon towards Essex, fully considered, 25—31. 


F. 
* Fonblanque’s, Albany, England under Seven Administrations, 196 ; 
power of mind displayed as editor of the Examiner, 199—209 ; effect 
his political views may have on the public, 210—213. 


G. 

Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology, 
by the Rev. William Buckland, | ; light which the discovery of Geology 
has thrown on the early history of man, 2; religious prejudices against, 
4; Hutton’s theory of the earth, 4—7; Scripture appealed to by 
his opponents, 7—10; Rev. Dr Knox’s attack on Sir John Leslie, 9; 
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character of Professor Playfair, 10, 11; of Sir James Hall, 11; 
Geological Society of London, 11, 12; important discoveries of Cuvier, 
12, 13; character of Dr Buckland’s work, 14, 15; consistency of geo- 
logical discoveries with revelation, 15, 17—inorganic structure of the 
globe—changes it has undergone, 17—20 ; transition rocks, fossil re- 
mains in, 20, 21 ; secondary strata, 21, 22; condition of animal life, 
during its deposition, 22, 23; strata of the tertiary rock, and the fossil 


og they contain, 23 24; general view of fossil organic remains, 
24, 25; Ehrenberg’s en overies of fossil animalcules, 25, 26 ; animale 


ema’ os destroyed by some great and sudden cause, 26 ; advantages 
which the herbivorous races derive over those that are carnivorous, 26, 
27 ; proofs of design exhibited in the specific structure of fossil animals, 
27; distinction between fossil and recent species, 34; fossil remains 
of the Mollusca genera, ib.; fossil spiders, scorpions, insects, and 
zoophytes considered, 36; briarean pentacrinite, ib.; fossil plants, 
36, 37; contents of the concluding chapter of Buckland’s work, 37 
—39. 

Government, Constitutional, gradually extension of, through Europe, 
al, 52. 

Goldsmith's, Oliver, Life of Prior, 204—210 ; opinions of Goldsmith's 
contemporaries as to his character, 10—14; brief sketch of his life, 
214—216 ; constitutional qualities of his mind, 216—218; want of 
more principle as displayed in his early career, 218—224; arrives 

1 London, first few years of his life there, 224—228; his letter 
9 Griffiths cited, 228— 230; absurd fondness he had for ill sorted 
cloths and misplaced finery, 230, 231 ; commences practice as a 
physician, 231, 232; College of Surgeons refuse to graduate him 
as an M.D., 233, 234; his ignorance, and unbounded assurance he felt 
in his own power of mind, 224—236 ; his intercourse with Jobnson, 
236—238 ; want of veracity and insatiable v vanity he displayed Curing 
his life, 238—241 ; reckless mismanagement of his affairs, 241, 242 
viewed as a strange compound of tenderness, bitterness, and neglect, 
242; his literary merit is principally in his style, 244. 


H. 
Hamilton's, W. R., Letters to the Earl of Elgin on the style of architec- 
ture best adapted for the new houses of Parliament, 174-179 
* Homer, influence of his writings in forming the character of the Greeks, 
198. 


FR 

James, G. P. R., considered as a romance-writer, 183—185 ; very suc- 
cessful in his landscape painting, 185, 186; does not depict original 
character, 188; free from exaggeration either in character or incident, 
188, 189; his Attila, 189, 190; extract from, 190—193. 

*Inductive method, vulgar notions of what is called the, 87; considered 
as to its practical use in improving the understanding, 88—94. 

*Irvine’s, George, translation of Schiller’s Bride of Messina, 239 ; cha- 
racter of the translation, 246, 247 ; plot of the piece, 247, 251. 
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L. 
Laing's, Samuel, Journal of a Residence in Norway, 39. See Norway. 
Lanes, Edward William, Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, 146 ; character of his book, 147—149. See Egypt. 
*Lords, House of, its fate as a house will depend entirely on the nature 
of its differences with the House of Commons, 212. 


M. 

* Metropolis, The Great, 104, 107, 108; treats the subject of literature 
in an original manner, 108, 109; Authors and Publishers, 109, 110; 
Stock Exchange, 110, 111; sketch of the hanging-loving Mr Curtis, 
112—114; extract from the chapter in Newgate, 114; character of 
the volumes, 114, 115; influence of the Reform bill on the character 
of young fashionables, 115—118, 

* Montague’s, Basil, edition of Lord Bacon’s works ; partiality he continu- 
ally shows for Bacon, even when his character or actions cannot be 
justified, 1—4. See Bacon. 

*Moorsom, Richard, Letter to Lord John Russell on the abolition of 
Church-rates, 178 ; plan, as stated in his letter, almost followed by 
Government, 195, 196. 

* Messina, by Schiller, translated by George Irvine, 239 ; character of the 

translation, 246 ; plot of the piece, 247, 251. 


N. 

Norway, Laing’s Journal of a Residence in, 39 ; possesses a constitution 
thoroughly democratic, 40—42 ; structure of the Storthing, or Parlia- 
ment; its power and duties of the electoral body and the mode of 
election, 43—46 ; similarity between, and the constitution of America, 47 ; 
modes of procedure in the Storthing, and their manner of constituting 
a Second Chamber, or Upper House, 47, 48 ; Norway separated from 
Denmark and attached to Sweden, and obligations Sweden came under, 
49,50; Sweden’s attempts to break these obligations, 50; reasons for the 
hostility, ib.; freedom of the press, 52, 53 ; education in, 53; Church 
Establishment, 53, 54; cause of the depression of general education, 
54, 55; Court of Reconcilement, the principal feature in the legal sys- 
tem, 55; the greatest punishment that can be inflicted is ‘ the loss of 
honour,’ ib.; Mr Laing’s observation on, 56; domestic habits and mode 
of life, 56, 58; life of the border (Farmer), 58, 59; great equality of all 
classes, 59, 60; land equally divided among all the children, 60 ; induce- 
ments the people have not to remain stationary, 60, 61. 

* Newspaper Literature, one of the most important means of civilisation, 
197; The Examiner, 199; necessary qualities of an editor, 199—201 ; 
difficulties under which he lies, 201, 202; character of the newspaper 
press dependent on the opinions of the contemporary public, 202, 203 ; 
considered as a public instructor, 204—206; editors ought to be 
superior to their body of readers, 206—209; character of Mr Fon- 
blanque, editor of the Examiner, 209; merits of a writer, as well as a 
political theorist, 209—213. 
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re 

Pampas, La Cruz's expedition across the. See Cruz. 

Parliament, new House of, \etters of R. W. Hamilton, Esq, on the style 
of architecture, best adapted for, 174—179. 

* Philosophy, object of ancient, 65 ; comparison between, and the Baconian 
Philosophy, 65—84. See Bacon’s Philosophy. 

* Parliamentary privilege of Publication, 252 ; House of Commons come 
to the decision of publishing its proceedings, ib. ; action brought against 
its publisher, ib. ; defence of the Messrs Hansards, 253 ; opinion of Lord 
Denham adverse to the defence, ib. ; powers of both Houses and prece- 
dents of printing and publishing, 254—256 ; resolutions of the House 
of Commons, 256 ; inconsistent and inexplicit language in which they 
are couched, 256—258 ; new trial to be defended by the Attorney- 
General, 258; ought the Houses of Parliament to be entrusted with 
the privilege claimed ? 259—264. 

Playfair, Professor, supporter of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth, 6 ; 
eulogy on, 10, 11. 

* Plato, his philosophy and that of Bacon’s compared, 73—81. See Bacon. 

* Politics, beneficial influence that the cultivation of, has had on the 
energies of the young men of Britain, 115—118. 

* Peel, Sir Robert, character of, as a statesman, 279—281., 

Prior's, James, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 204—206 ; character of the 
book, 206—208; displays much credulity in the collection of his 
materials, 208; site of Auburn—the Deserted Village, 208, 210; 
character of Goldsmith—opinion of his contemporaries, 210, 213; Sir 
Walter Scott’s erroneous suspicion of Boswell, 212; alterations neces- 
sary in a new edition, 213, 214, 


R. 

* Radicals, policy of the, 267—271. 

*Reform of Criminal Law, reports from the Commissioners on, 214 ; 
names of the Commissioners, ib. ; object of the Commission, ib.; sketch 
of their first report, 214—217; of their second report, 217—220, 

Rio Negro, exploration of the, 103 ; rises in the lake Alomini, 103, 104; 
island of Choelechel, 104 ; junction of the rivers Sicu Leuvre and San- 
guel branch, 105; southern branch examined, ib.; country explored— 
its appearance, 106; Rio Negro navigable to the very foot of the 
Cordilleras, 106, 107; advantages to be derived from settlements on, 
107, 108 ; the Indians benefited by their connexions with the whites, 
108, 109. 

* Rigauds, Professor, Life of the Rev. Dr Bradley, 119. See Bradley. 

Romances, recent English, 180 ; state of romance writing since the death 
of Sir Walter Scott, 18S0—182; difference between Mr James’s and 
Mr Ainsworth’s writings, 182, 183. See James and Ainsworth. 

Russia, actual state of her policy, 172. 


S 


Scott's, Captain C. R., rambles in Egypt and Candia, 146 ; character of 
his book, 149, See Egypt. 
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Seneca, Philosophy of, 65, 66 ; compared with that of Bacon’s, 66, 69. 
Spain, War in, note to the article, No. exxix., on the, 265, 266, 
Steam Navigation, advancement of, 118, 119. See Atlantic. 
*Strafford, a Tragedy, by J. Browning, 132. See Browning. 

* State of Parties, 266; policy of the Tories, 267 ; of the Radicals, ib. ; 
of the Whigs, 267, 268, 279, 281; Whig party indispensable for the 
real interests of the country, 268—270; Radical party a new feature 
in the House of Commons, 270; its members not always the most 
prudent in their declarations and actions, 271 ; duty of the Legislature 
at the present time, 272—274; difficulties in the way of the practical 
working of the Legislature, 274, 275; business not well conducted in 
the Commons, 275, 276; character of the Government affects the 
character, temper, and harmony of the freest people, 276 ; Tories too 
exclusive in the tendency for selfish favouritism, 277; Tory party 
have done more to separate the Union than all the motions of Mr 
O’Connell, 278; character of Sir Robert Peel as a statesman, 279, 
281; letter of the Earl of Durham to the electors of North Durham, 
281, 282. 

Sugar, beet-root and cane, 110; consumption of, in Europe and Ame- 
rica, 110, 111—113; absurd policy of the French government in 
patronising the growth of beet sugar in preference to the importing of 
cane sugar, 111, 112; consumption of, in France, 112; sustained by 
France on her revenue, shipping, and external commerce in consequence 
of encouraging the growth of beet sugar, 114, 116; beet cultivated to 
a considerable extent in Belgium, 116 ; prospect of the beet growers in 
Great Britain, 116, 117. 

Sweden, Norway united to, 49, 50; attempts of its inhabitants to have 
its institutions reformed, 50, 51. 


‘Ee 

Taxes, commodities on which they are absurdly raised, 110. 

* Tories, policy of the, 267 ; too exclusive in their pretensions to loyalty 
as well as place, 277. 

*Translation, difficulties attending a proper, 239, 240; Dryden as a 
translator, 240, 241; Pope, 241; Cowper, ib.; Carey, ib.; defects of 
German translations, 242 ; extraordinary skill with which the Germans 
translate, ib.; our versions from the German generally deficient, 244, 
245. 


We 
*IWaller, influence he possessed over the public during his life, 33. 
* Whigs, policy of the, 267. 
* William the Fourth, benefits derived from the reign of, 265, 266. 
Wyse's, Thomas, Esq., speech in the House of Commons on National 
Education, 245. See Education National. 
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